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THE GAME LAWS. 


Tue efforts which have so long 
been made by the highest, as well as 
the other, guides of public opinion, to 
make the nation believe that its laws 
and systems are marvellously faulty, 
have naturally been eminently suc- 
cessful. John Bull is now convinced, 
that his constitution and laws, instead 
of being “‘ the perfection of human 
wisdom,” and “ the admiration of the 
world,” are things so erroneous and 
defective, that they inflict on him al- 
most every conceivable injury. The 
worthy man does not ask himself, why 
he could not discover this until it was 
tok him—why its operation on his 
own person did not make him sensi- 
ble of it—why he was. wont to boast 
so mightily of things which he now 
conceives to be so injurious: he does 
not inquire whether those, whose as< 
sertions supply him with the convic- 
tion, are people worthy of being trust- 
ed; but he believes because he will 
believe, and nothing will content him 
but wholesale change under the name 
of improvement. His labours in this 
way have hitherto been attended with 
a portentous measure of failure, but, 
nevertheless, he proceeds with his cha- 
racteristic fortitude. He flounders 
about amidst his calamities—blows 
out his cheeks, and pads his dress that 
his emaciated condition may not be 
discovered—hides the rents and patch- 
es in his garments—and protests that 
his “ improvements” have wonder- 
fully benefited his health and pros- 
perity. Honest John will not “ im- 
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prove” much farther, before he will 
fill his hands with other employs 
ment. 

Amidst the sweeping denunciations 
against all that is, the Game Laws 
have naturally received a double por 
tion of condemnation. These laws exist 
in favour of the Aristocracy, to which, 
the leaders of the-cry for change are 
the inveterate enemies; and.the ate 
tacks on them are highly efficacious 
im covering > with — and oblo« 
quy. Toa part of the commu~ 
sia and aban which in these 
days is represented to be practically 
the whole in respect of opinion and 
interest, they are from their nature 
very distasteful ; and, in consequence, 
any abuse of them, however absurd 
and groundless, is exceedingly plea- 
sant. ‘I'here is thus a desire on the 
one side to malign them to the ut- 
most, and a disposition on the other 
to believe the worst that can be said 
of them ; this is in addition to the 
feeling engendered against them, in 
common with other laws, by the pas- 
sion for innovation. It follows as a 
matter of course, that they receive 
about all the vituperation that lan« 
guage can supply; and it follows, 
likewise, as a matter of course, that 
the vituperation consists in the main 
of baseless statements, and ill names. 

We are numbered with those who 
hold, that the destruction of one of 
the Estates of the Realm would yield 
no benefit whatever to the others ; 
and that the maintenance of each in 
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its proper degree of power and privi- 
lege, is essential for’ the weal bf all 
the three. Being friendly to the ex- 
istence of the Constitution, we have 
no choice but to believe that the Aris- 
tocracy ought to exist, as well as the 
Democracy ; and that it would be 
quite as pernicious to sacrifice the for- 
mer to the latter, as to sacrifice the 
latter to the former. We are warm 
adiwirers of the principles of the Con- 
stitution, and, of course, we are com- 
pelled to think that the rights of the 
rich and titled ought to be not less 
respected, than those of the poor and 
nameless. If robbery and destruction 
be commenced in the highest classes, 
it is very certain they will not end 
there ; consequently we are convin- 
ced, that the very lowest classes have 
a vital interest in preventing them 
from being commenced anywhere. 
- We di-sent wholly from the fashion- 
able philosophy which, at the mo- 
ment when it professes to idolize the 
Constitution, openly endeavours to 
destroy it, not only in essence and 
tion, but in form and being. 
olding these opinions in the ab- 
stract, the aspect of the times' teaches 
us, that it is doubly our duty at this 
to act upon them. Every one 
knows that in late years the Demo- 
eracy has gained prodigiouly in power 
and influence upon the Aristocracy. 
The greater part of those to whom the 
nation looks fer opinion, including 
the leading supporters of the Mini- 
stry, are zealously labouring to cover 
the latter with public contempt and 
animosity, on. the score of ignorance 
and iniquitous motive. In the news- 
pa in the House of Commons, 
and even by a leading member of the 
Ministry, the Upper House of Par- 
liament has been held up to public 
indignation for discharging its consti- 
tutional duty. A war now rages 


t the Aristocracy, the object of 
which is to degrade it from its place 
in society, and to accomplish its vir- 
tual annihilation as a separate Estate 
of the Realm ; in this war it has to 
contend singlehanded against the De- 
mocracy, the Press, and even the Mi- 
nistry. If the latter venture but spa- 
ringly on open offensive measures, 
its. deeds and the conduet of its in- 
struments render it a principal in the 
conflict. 

We find in these considerations 
abundant grounds for not. attacking 
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the Game Laws, from motives of hog. 
tility to the Aristocracy ; and for ree 
fusing to take anything <a trust, 
which emanates from people who so 
attack them. Being thus far disposed 
to impartiality, we find but little to 
attract us from it in the words of 
those who revile them, merely because 
they are disqualified for killing game. 
The epithets ‘ odious,” ‘* tyramie 
cal,” “ demoralizing,” &c. &c., which 
are so lavishly heaped upon the Game 
Laws, are bitter as heart could desire, 
but to us they are not equally con. 
vincing. Without the necessary ace 
companiments of plain, sober fact, and 
seem we hold them to be worthe 
ess. 

We propose, therefore, to glance at 
these Laws without being -led by the 
declamation, flow from whom it may, 
which is employed against them. We 
will not rail against them to injure, 
nor defend them to. benefit, the Aris- 
tocracy ; we will put it, as an Aristo. 
cracy, wholly out of sight. Regard. 
less of the opinions of this class or 
that, of the game-killer or the game- 
eater—of the qualified man or the 
poacher, we will inquire into the come 
mon sense of the question, and endea« 
vour to ascertain how far the Game 
Laws are sanctioned by natural and 
constitutional right and equity, and 
by the common good of the commue 
nity at large. We know full well that 
in this we place before ourselves a task 
alike difficult and invidious ; and were 
we to consult our ease and peace, we 
should join in the general clamoun 
But we know that if the question be 
decided in the manner called for by 
the interest of the whole communit 
—by the interests of the poor, as w 
as those of the great—it must be de« 
cided, not by prejudice, selfishness, 
and delusion, but by truth, reason, 
justice, and honesty ; and our know- 
ledge of this truth will not suffer us 
to descend to the baseness of taking 
any other than the course we have 
stated. Happy! thrice happy ! would 
it be for our country, if it would fol- 
low our example on this point ; and 
always, in regulating its multifarious 
interests, act on a truth so- obvious 
and well-established. 

The assailants. of the Game Laws 
may be divided into two classes: the 
one consists of respectable well-mean- 
‘ing men, who merely seek to amend 
these Laws, without. injuring what 
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they conceive to be the fair rights of 
the owners of game. They rather 
make use of the clamour, than join 
in it. ~The other consists of people 
who are authors of the clamour, and 
whose demands amount to the utter 
abolition of the Game Laws. With 
them, game is common property, and 
all prosecutions under these Laws are 
unjust and tyrannical. Against the 
first class, we shall say nothing, and 
on much of what it wishes to do, we 
shall be silent. Whether the qualifi- 
cation be properly distributed amidst 
the owners and occupiers of land, is a 
question which we shall not discuss. 
We wish to speak chiefly with refer- 
ence to the grand charge against the 
Game Laws—the other charges are of 
comparatively no moment—that they 
deprive the poor of their rights, and 
form a prolific source of demoraliza- 
tion and crime: and we should only 
‘confuse and weaken our observations 
by mixing up with them disputed 
points having nothing to do with the 
charge. We shall, therefore, confine 
ourselves in a great measure to the 
doctrines, actually or practically, put 
forth by the second class. 

On the threshold of the inquiry we 
find two important questions of pro- 
perty ; the one relates to the game, 
and the other to the land on which 
the game is found. It is alleged by 
poachers that game is provided by na- 
ture, and that, unlike sheep, horses, 
&c. it is as much the property of one 
man as of another. If this were al- 
leged by them alone, it would be be- 
low notice, but the same is asserted by 
various of those who lead the clamour ; 
it forms one of the leading proofs of 
the latter that the Game Laws are 
unjust. As these people cannot, like 
the poachers, shelter themselves un- 
der the plea of ignorance, the asser- 
tion proves very strikingly, that they 
judge common honesty to be of no 
worth, and that their cause is a very 
Totten one. 

A man forms a part of his estate 
into a preserve, and buys, or hires 
men to procure him game, with which 
to stock it. The game in this ‘case 
possesses every quality that law and 
reason could require for making, not 
only it, but all its offspring, the pro- 
perty of this individual. To argue 
that what a man buys, or breeds, and 
‘maintains on his own ground at a great 
expense, is no more his property than 
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it is that of another, would be to strike 
at the foundations of all property. ‘Tt 
matters not whether this and 
pros we) or‘sheep and oxen. If a 

ndon shopkeeper buy a2 parrot, and 
breed in his garden at Hackney ducks 
and rabbits, he deems them to be as 
much his property, as the goods in 
his shop ; and were poachers to pos< 
sess themselves of them, as they pose 
sess themselves of game, he would 
prosecute them with as much zeal as 
common thieves. 

The preserved grounds in this coun- 
try have been toa great extent’stodked 
in this manner. If the chief part of 
the game they now contain have been 
bred on them, this makes no difference 
on the head of property. The sh 
bred by the farmer are quite as mu 
his property, as those bought by him. 
This would answer our purpose, were 
we to extend the question ef property 
in game no farther ; because it is prime 
cipally to the preserves and adjoining 
fields, commonly the property of the 
same owner, that the poacher resorts. 
He can find no game worth his notice 
on other land. It is manifest, that on 
the clearest and soundest principles of 
right, reason, and equity, the indivi- 
dual has an exclusive right of property 
in the game which he buys, or breeds, 
and feeds and retains on his own land; 
and that those who appropriate this 
game to their own sulle ss tenner, 
permission, are as guilty of ro > 
as they would be, should they plunder 
the warehouse of the merchant, or the 
shop of the shopkeeper. 

The law will not give the man who 
thus possesses game an exclusive 
perty in it, if it stray to the land of 
others, because he cannot establish its 
identity—because he cannot prove that 
which is essential for proving owners 
ship in everything—and not because 
his property in it is destroyed. When 
game cannot be thus claimed by the 
individual, on the right of purchase, 
breeding, and maintenance, it clearly 
becomes the property of the land- 
owners as a body—of that body of 
men, who among them have borne the 
whole cost of breeding and maintain- 
ing it. Thé produce of the land is the 
indisputable right of the possessors of 
the land, be it what it may. If any 
claim be here set up by the occupier 
of land, it must be remembered that 
he has no right to anything beyond 
what he stipulates for with the owner; 
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and that if bis crops suffer from game, 
his rent is in consequence lower : the 
landowners practically buy of him, 
with reduction of rent, all the food he 
— to game. 
he Game Jaws, therefore, in mae 
king game property, are guided by the 
rinciples which guide other laws that 
fine property—by the principles of 
right, reason, and equity. On their 
manner of sharing it to the individual 
landowners, after giving it to the body, 
it is not necessary for us at present to 
speak. It is manifest that, however 
they may act on this point, those who 
are not landowners, have no right 
whatever to any share. Whether the 
er takes game from preserves, or 
rom lands of a contrary character, it 
is perfectly clear, that, in taking it, 
he steals what is, not only in law, but 
in right, reason, and equity, the pro- 
perty of others. This we say is per- 
fectly clear, if any such thing as truth 
have existence. 

Having disposed of the question of 
property relating to game, we will 
proceed to the one relating to land. 
If the Game Laws were, according to 
the wish of many people, wholly abo- 
lished, what would fellow? Would 
the community at large be at liberty 
to kill game at pleasure? It would, if 
the game could be found on the high 
roads, but not otherwise. There would 
be the law of trespass in the way. The 
abolition would practically give the 
exclusive right of killing game to the 
oceupiers of land ; while the poachers, 
the inhabitants of towns, and the poor 
generally, would still be under legal 
prohibition. These om — 
Suspect every person they found on 
their land to be a game-seeker ; and 
we imagine that prosecutions for tres 
passing would be more numerous than 
the present prosecutions for poaching. 

To give, therefore, the right of kill- 
ing game to the community at large, 
not only the Game Laws, but the law 
of trespass must be abolished. The 
poor man must not only have a right 
to kill game, but he must havea right 
to traverse the land of other men in 
search of it: The one right would be 
nominal without the other. Now, 
whatever may be said with regard to 
game, it will scarcely be contended 
that land is not property. Land is 
the property of its owner, if the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer, the shop« 
keeper, and the labourer, possess any~ 
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natural right, the owner of land ought 
to have the power to prevent others 
from trespassing on it; without such 
power, he would be deprived of those 
rights of property which are essential 
for protecting him from oppressive 
and ruinous injury. 

Were the right to kill game on any 
man’s ground at pleasure conferred on 
the nation at large, the body of the 

eople would hold that the season for 
filling game had neither beginning 
nor end. At any rate, they would ne- 
ver think of making it commence so 
late as the Istof September. Through 
a very large part of Great Britain, the 
farmers, on the average, do not begin 
to cut their corn until about the 20th 
of August ; and, through a large part, 
they do not begin until about the close 
of the same month. Were the right 
to kill game granted as we have said, 
the first in the field would, of course, 
have the best hope of success ; and al- 
most half the growing crops of the 
country would be trampled down and 
wasted in the search for hares and pare 
tridges. One part of the community 
would thus possess the power of de» 
stroying the property of the other part, 
and of bringing hunger and distress 
upon the whole. 

Independently of this, the occupiers 
of land would be subjected to grievous 
losses throughout the year. At. pre 
sent they suffer greatly. The follow- 
ers of a pack of hounds, or a knot of 
coursers, traverse a farm towards the 
close of the year, when the ground is 
little better than a puddle from moise 
ture. They gallop over the newly 
sown wheat and the new seeds ; they 
break down the fences; they leave 
open the gates; they set the sheep 
astray ; and fortunate is the farmer, if 
five pounds will cover the injury they 
dohim. His injuries of this kind would 
be prodigiously multiplied ; for he 
would almost be daily visited by cours 
sing parties, formed by the shopkeep- 
ers, clerks, &c., of towns, who have 
now no qualification. Then the poor 
would be transformed into pedestrian 
sportsmen, to whom everything would 
be game that they could convert into 
profit, and who would add to waste, 
robbery. The farmer would continu- 
ally have to bear depredations of all 
descriptions. 
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We have said quite sufficient to 

sove, that according to every princi- 
ple of right, reason, and equity, the 
owners and occupiers of land ought 
to have the power to prevent other 
people froma trespassing on their land, 
Suc wer is, in truth, inseparable 
from the idea of property. To give a 
man the liberty of entering the land 
of his neighbour for the purpose of 
killing game, is to give him the liber- 
ty to use and destroy his neighbour's 
property: It is directly at variance 
with all natural and constitutional 
right. It of course follows, that if the 
Game Laws should be wholly abolish- 
ed, there must be laws to prohibit 
one man from trespassing on the land 
of another—laws that, in their opera- 
tion, would prohibit the working class- 
es, and the mass of the population of 
towns, from killing game ; or the own- 
ers and occupiers of land would have 
their property continually invaded, 
wasted, and stolen by the rest of the 
community. 

Houest men—and we speak only to 
such men—will need nothing more to 
convince them, that in principle, the 
Game Laws, so far as they prohibit 
those from killing game who are not 
owners or occupiers of land, are un- 
assailable ; and that these laws, or 
others of similar operation, are essen- 
tial for preventing one part of the 
community from oppressing and rob- 
bing the other part. We will there- 
fore, in the next place, inquire what 
real hardships those who are prohi-< 
bited from killing game, endure from 
the prohibition. 

If the poor man abstain from the 
double offence of trespassing upon bis 
neighbour’s land, and appropriating 
his neighbour's property, he will not 
be injured by the Game Laws. It is 
for this offence that he is prosecuted. 
He knows when he commits it that it 
is a violation of law ; and at any rate, 
in preserved grounds, game must dis- 
play to him all the characteristics of 
property. If it be unjust to prose- 
cute the poor man for this, it is un- 
just to prosecute him for. stealin 
fowls or sheep from the farmer, an 

ceries or drapery from the shop- 

eeper. It is unjust to prosecute him 
for robbing on the highway. In each 
case, the guilt differs only in degree, 
and not in kind: In respect of degree, 
it is quite as great in poaching, as in 
various minor thefts in shops, which 
are severely punished. The poor man 
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has only to be honest—to keep his 
hands from picking and stealing—~and 
he will never suffer from the Game 
Laws. The compulsion which binds 
him to this is neither hardship nor 
grievance ; it is the same compulsion 
which binds his fellow-subjects, rich 
as well as poor, for the protection of 
his own property. 

It is urged by the enemies of the 
laws, that poaching is prompted by 
hunger—that the r man steals 
game to keep himself and his family 
from starving. If this were even cors 
rect, it would be a very worthless apos 
logy for the guilt, setting aside jus- 
tification ; but it is not. Exceptions 
there are, but poachers, in general, 
are actuated by other motives than 
want. In England the poor man has 
the pry we fervently hope 
will never be taken from him—of come 

lling the owners and occupiers of 
and to supply him with necessaries 
when he cannot earn them ; and this 
is a sufficient answer to the plea. His 
possession of this power over the own- 
ers and occupiers of land, effectually 
destroys, even in lawless necessity, his 
right to rob them. 2 
ly, the poacher takes up the calling 
from idleness, vicious habits, bad cha~ 
racter, and the hope of gain—from 
precisely the causes which make men 
pickpockets and housebreakers. He 
steals game not that his family may 
eat it, but to sell it for profit, The 
plea of want is not a more valid ex- 
cuse for him than it is for the most 
profligate criminals ; for the latter can 
truly aver, that their crimes form their 
only means of subsistence. 

With regard to the richer part of 
those who are not qualified to kill 
game, it must be observed that the 
right, putting aside a few exceptions 
not worthy of notice, is not a matter 
of grace and privilege ; it is a thing 
of purchase, open to all the commus< 
nity. Any man, po matter what he 
is, may buy what will qualify him, if 
he have sufficient money. The rich 
merchant, manufacturer, or tradesman, 
can at all times qualify himself, if he 
thinks good todo so. As to the less 
wealthy inhabitants of towns, who 
cannot afford to buy the qualification, 
what hardships do they suffer from 
the Game Laws? They are prohibit- 
ed from diverting themselves, by tres« 
passing upon the land, and damaging 
and appropriating the property of other 
individuals. This is the whole. They 
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are merely deprived of the diversion ; 
for, as we shall presently shew, they 
obtain game in as great abundance, as 
they could obtain it under any system. 
The traders who, while they can pro- 
cure a sufficiency of game, either gra- 
tuitously or at a moderate price, rail 
against the laws in question, merely 
because they are not at liberty to tres- 
pass upon, waste, and carry off, the 
property of others, ought in consis- 
tency, to rail with equal vehemence 
against the laws which prevent their 
warehouses and shops from being en- 
tered and plundered at pleasure by the 
community at large. Such men would 
be but little deserving of compassion, 
were they taught by depredations on 
their own property, to respect that of 
ers. 
'. The Game Laws might be attacked 
with some justice, if game ranked 
amidst the necessaries, or leading com- 
forts-of life, and if they were the sole 
cause of keeping it from the reach of 
the mass of the people. But what is 
the fact ? No one will say that it takes 
its place amidst necessaries. It is not 
eaten with much relish for more than 
three or four months in the year. In 
regard to the te, it would be far 
inferior to beef, mutton, or bacon, if 
eaten constantly like them with merel 
the gravy that it would itself yield. 
The without the stuffing, melted 
butter and jelly ; and the pheasant or 
rtridge without the basting with 
tter, made-gravy, and bread-sauce, 
would be exceedingly unpalatable, 
compared with the poor man’s rasher 
of bacon, saying nothing of shambles’ 
meat. There are very few people 
who would not sooner dine from a 
in joint, than from game with all 
its necessary adjuncts, if compelled to 
dine wholly from one, or the other. 
Game appears on the dinner table as 
an occasional delicacy, excellent as a 
part of the meal, but by no means 
worthy of being a constant substitute 
for the more homely fare supplied by 
the butcher. From the high keeping 
it requires, the taste for it is to a very 
great extent an acquired one; and, 
ing generally, the lower orders 
have little relish for it. 

Putting this aside, were game sold 
like other articles of food, its price 
would always keep it above the reach of 
the poor ; and were every one at liberty 
to kill it where he could find it, there 
would be none for either poor or rich. 
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The lower orders generally could: not 
under any circumstances obtain more 
game, than they obtain at present, 

Passing from the poor, there is 
scarcely 3 small tradesman in a cout. 
try village, who cannot at present, o¢. 
casionally obtain game gratuitously 
during the season, through frien 
with some gamekeeper, or gentleman's 
servant ; or through some other means, 
There is scarcely a farmer who cannot 
obtain it in the same way. The plain 
working farmers have no wish to see it 
very frequently on their tables; and 
the higher class of farmers, either from 
being qualified, or from their acquaint. 
ance with qualified people, have it 
gratuitously in reasonable abundance, 
Proceeding to the inhabitants of large 
places, a very great proportion of them 
receive presents of game from their 
country friends through the season. 
In every large place, game can be 
bought, notwithstanding the laws, at 
as cheap a rate as could be — 
if the sale of it were legalized. Those 
who cannot obtain it from country 
friends, can buy it at about the same 
price in proportion, as poultry. Lone 
don, notwithstanding its enormous 
size, is supplied with it almost pro. 
fusely. At dinner parties, public and 
private, large and small—even at the 
snug tavern-dinner of a few friends— 
there is a course of game. 

The population of England is at 
this moment as abundantly supplied 
with game throughout all its phen 
as itcould expect to be underany change 
of law whatever. There is not a mo« 
derately respectable family in it, which 
does not taste in every season as much 
game, as it could hope for from any 
change whatever. While the popula- 
tion is thus supplied, it receives a vast 
portion of its supply without trouble 
or cost, in the shape of presents. We 
are very confident, that if the Game 
Laws were wholly abolished, an ime 
mense number of those who now have 
game in plenty, would never be able 
to taste it; and we are equally confi- 
dent, that if the sale of game were 
legalized, an immense number of those 
who now obtain it gratuitously, would 
have to buy it at a high price, or be 
without it. 

The hardships, therefore, which the 
Game Laws IN REALITY impose upoR 
those whom they disqualify, are the 
following. They prohibit them from 
being guilty of trespass, waste, and 
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ea towards others. They 
hibit them from diverting themselves 
with killing game on the land of 
others. They give them as much 
abundance of game, as they could hope 
for from any change. They supply 
them with an immense portion of game 
gratuitously. They enable them to 
obtain game in far greater abundance 
and at a much cheaper rate, than they 
would be able to do, were these laws 
abolished. 

More cannot be necessary to prove, 
that the disqualified people do not de- 
serve the least commiseration ; and 
that, so far as concerns their indivi- 
dual interests, there is not the smallest 
need for the change of a single sylla- 
ble in the Game Laws. We will 
therefore turn from their guilty cla- 
mour for the liberty to oppress and 
plunder their fellow-subjects, and !ook 
at these laws wholly with reference to 
the great question of public morals. 

That the committals under the Game 
Laws are deplorably numerous, is un- 
deniable ; and it is equally so, that, 
on the score of morals, everything 
which reason and right would sanc- 
tion ought to be done to decrease their 
number. If we can trace the leading 
causes, we shall do something towards 
enabling the upright and discreet part 
of the nation to judge how far they 
are tible of removal. 

Tt has been given in evidence before 
Parliament, that one of the causes of 
poaching is—the lower orders think 
there is little harm in stealing game, 
because they do not hold it to be pro- 

This is true ; but how does it 

ppen that they profess such opi- 
nions? For some years, a large part 
of the press has been heaping every 
kind of scurrility on the Game Laws, 
and this has been eagerly repeated by 
that portion of the respectable classes 
which is destitute of the qualification. 
The lower orders have been regularly 
told by many of the newspapers and 
their betters, that game is not pro- 
perty ; and that to punish them for 
taking it is to persecute and oppress 
them. They have oeen told by such 
a work as the Edinburgh Review, that 
they are sacrificed by the Game Laws 
to the amusements of the great. 
Whenever they have been prosecuted 
under these laws, they have seen the 
prosecution held up to public hatred, 
as a thing alike unjust and tyrannical. 
When this is looked at, no one will 
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marvel that they think as we have 
stated. It would be marvellous if they 
thought differently. ; 

Various other things have conspired 
to confirm them in the belief. In late 
years an ostentatious disregard of the 
principles of honesty and honour has 
made alarming progress in almost 
every class of society. Under the spe 
cious pretence of serving science and 
philosophy, a very large and influene 
tial part of the press has covered every 
thing with slander and ridicule that 
constitutes the source of individual 
integrity. Leading men in the legis~ 
lature have made it a kind of merit to 
sacrifice everything to personal inte 
rest. In the trading world, fraud and 
cheating have become things to be 
boasted of; and the honest man is 
laughed at as a simpleton unfit forbu- 
siness. Amidst servants, petty pil 
fering is looked on as a matter of right 
and duty; and nothing is held to 
be the property of their employers, 
save such things as cannot safely be 
stolen. Through a very large part of 
society, dishonest actions are spoken 
of with half-excusing half-praising 
levity, which insinuates very plainly 
that those who commit them are ex- 
ceedingly managing, clever people. 
Conscience has now lost its authority, 
and men are only honest in so far as 
that imperfect power, Law, can com< 
pel them to beso. All this has had 
its full effect amidst the lower orders. 
In addition, the latter have had every~ 
thing taught them that was calculated. 
to destroy their respect for law and 
subordination. They have been taught 
that they are not merely the equals, 
but the superiors of the higher classes 
—that the authority exercised over 
them by their mastersis a usurpation— 
that the magistrates are tyrants—that 
the laws which coerce them are unjust 
—and that the great trample on their 
rights, and strip them of what is their 
property. 

Every man who has had the means 
of making himself acquainted. with 
the lower classes, will testify, that, in 
late years, a most lamentable relaxa-. 
tion has taken place in their principles 
of honesty, with regard not only to 
game, but to all kinds of property ;. 
and he will testify: farther, that it has 
been in a great degree produced by 
what we have stated. 

What would bea remedy here must: 
be obvious.to every one, Let the part 
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of the to which we have alluded 
words of truth and integri-~ 
ty—let it teach honesty, obedience to 
law, oss 70 nce of prio authori- 
ties, and respect of superiors; or, at 
any rate, let it cease from teaching 
the reverse. Let the wealthy part of 
the people of towns, who are not qua- 
lified to kill game, learn that the pro- 
perty of others ought to be held as 
sacred as their own. If they cannot 
be taught this by justice, let them be 
taught it by the fact, that by multi- 
plying poachers in the country, they 
multiply all kinds of robbers around 
their own dwellings. Let the great 
in all things manifest the high and 
chivalrous sense of honour becoming 
their station. Let that part of socie- 
ty which gives feeling and tone to the 
other, prove by werd and action that 
it is honest, not from compulsion, but 
from duty—from pride—from reli- 
gion ; and let it add to the punish- 
ment inflicted by law on knavery, the 
more terrible punishment of its own 
reprobation and abhorrence. And let 
the lower orders be duly instructed in 
both the precepts and the practice of 
religion and morals. 

Legislation could do nothing on this 
point, but individual efforts might do 
much. A few eloquent speeches in 
Parliament might be highly beneficial 
in stemming pernicious opinion, and 
ae through the coun- 
try. The lower orders must no longer 
be worked upon by incentives to, and 
justifications of, poaching ; they must 

convinced that game is property, 
and that the stealing of it is a crime 
in religion, as well as in law ; and they 
must be further convinced that disho- 
nesty of all kinds is despicable and 
wicked, as well as unlawful. Laws are 
of small worth when they have to con- 
tend not only with interest, but with 
opinion. If the feeling, that knavery 
is innocent whenever it can escape the 
laws, prevail, the utter annihilation of 
— Game Laws would only ren- 


general property more insecure 
without diminishing the mass of crime 


and depravity. 

While the lower orders have thus 
been made poachers in principle, their 
temptations to become so in practice 
have been in various ways prodigious- 
ly multiplied. In the first place, the 
number of preserves, and the quantit 
of game, have been greatly increased. 
How far game has been multiplied in 
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and around the preserved) grounds, 
may be judged of by the acconnts 
which frequently appear in the publie 
ints, of the quantity—we will not say, 
illed, but murdered—in a few hours 
by two or three qualified sportsmen. 
We fear we have here misapplied the 
term sportsman. We doubt much whes 
ther the man whoshoots hres is worthy. 
the name of sportsman, unless he can 
ses that he cannot keep his saddle on 
eaping a three- foot ditch, or evenata 
gentle canter. But this matter we are 
not obliged to discuss. As we have al« 
ready intimated, there is not much 
oaching in parts where game has but 
ittle shelter, and no keeper. In them 
a wire may be occasionally set ; or if 
a hare chance to come within the reach 
of an unqualified person, it is pretty 
sure of being picked up ; but there is 
nothing that can be called regular 
ae because there is not game te 
<eep a poacher from starving. But in 
and around the preserves, the poacher 
can find a certain supply of game; he 
can make his calling, bating the risks 
created by law, a steady and profitable 
one. 

In the second place, the population 
of towns has been much inereaseds 
Merchants, manufacturers, and tradese 
men, have abandoned the plain and 
homely habits of their fathers, and 
have become luxurious in their mane 
ner of living. A taste for rich and ex« 
travagant cookery has become fashions 
able and general among them. The 
consumers of game have thus been 
patty multiplied. A vast increase 

as generally taken place in the num 
ber of hucksters and petty carriers bes 
tween towns and villages; and they 
are generally dealers in game. Coaches 
have been increased in number, and the 
= are dealers in game. The feeling 

as been spread in large places, that if 
the law can be avoided, it is as innocent 
and laudable to buy and sell game as 
anything else. The system of poache 
ing, smuggling, and the like, by means 
of organized bodies acting in connexion 
in different parts, and having capital, 
receptacles, and everything ——— 
for carrying on their operations wit 
success on the largest scale, has reach« 
ed a height wholly unknown in fore 
mer times. 

The lower orders, therefore, after 
being taught that poaching is morally 
innocent, have had their means of 
killing game mightily increased by the 
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maltiptics ication of rves and game. 
And the means selling game to any 
extent, at a rice, have been put 
within their reach by the causes we 
nave stated. 

And now, what would be a remedy 
here? We are not disposed to say a 
word against the additional preserves, 
or the efforts to multiply game in the 

rves generally. We have a mar- 
yellously strong liking for doing what 
we please with our own property ; and 
we fear we should not long be gratified 
on this point, were the control of other 
men’s property to be taken from them. 
Take away the right of the rich to pro- 
duce what they please on their estates, 
aud the right of the poor to produce 
what they please in their gardens must 
soon follow. Were we inclined to stock 
a few acres of our own land with game 
of our own buying, or breeding, we 
should make a thousand wry faces on 
being — from doing so, on the 
ground that it would encourage poach- 
ing. Such a prohibition would not be 
awhit more justifiable than one which 
should prohibit merchants, shopkeep- 
ers, &c. from keeping goods in their 
warehouses, shops, and dwellings, and 
from going abroad with money in their 
purses, on the ground that it would 
encourage housebreaking and the pick- 
ing of pockets. So far as regards theft, 
a landowner has as much right to 
keep hares and partridges, as he has to 
keep sheep and horses, on his land. 
He has as much right to keep game on 
it,as the cotton-manufacturer has to 
keep cottons in his warehouse, or as 
the grocer has to keep sugar in his 
shop, or as the private family has to 
keep chairs and tables in its residence. 
It is the duty of the law to protect 
property from robbers, but not to an- 
nihilate it, to diminish their number. 
To prohibit the landowner from breed- 
ing game, in order to prevent poach- 
ing, would be to rob him by law of his 
rights, in order that poachers might 
not unlawfully rob him of his goods : 
it would be, to make the law the worst 
of all plunderers. 

Thus far we speak on the sacred, 
indestructible rights of property ; but 
something may be said on other 
grounds in favour of the preserves. To 
the latter, the community is indebted 
for its plentiful, and to a great extent 
gratuitous supply of game. Let them 
be destroyed, and to the mass of the 

Vou. XXII. 
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population game will be practically de« 
stroyed ; it will be tively so 
scarce and rare, that the eating of it 
will of necessity be confined to the ses 
lect few. The game to be found in 
parts where it is not protected, only 
supplies the consumption of those who 
kill it ; it yields no surplus worth nos 
ticing as presents for friends. Were 
the mass of the population to be thus 
deprived of game, it would suffer cone 
siderably on the score of comfort and 
enjoyment ; and it would suffer great- 
ly on another point of much more im- 
portance. The enormous quantity of 
game at present consumed, must ope= 
rate largely in —e the cons 
sumption, and consequently keepin 
down the price, of shambles meat an 
poultry. 

The argument, that field-sports have 
a leading share in causing the rich and 
great to spend part of the year on their 
estates, to the great advantage of the 
empire, is too well known for us to res 
peat it. We need not enlarge on its 
force, as we have on different occa« 
sions, when speaking of Ireland, point- 
ed out the benefits which flow from 
the residence of the landlord amidst 
his tenants. 

While we are hostile to the adop« 
tion of any measure, having for its ob- 
ject to restrict the landowners in the 
breeding of game, we are likewise hos 
tile to the granting of the privilege of 
killing game to the community at 
large. ‘That is a wicked and misera« 
ble argument which says, your laws 
cannot prevent poachers from robbing 
the landowner, therefore make it law- 
ful for them to rob him: you cannot 
— theft, therefore legalize it. We 

now not what more atrocious wrong 
could be done to a man, than to give 
the whole nation the liberty of plun- 
dering him, merely because the laws 
cannot prevent a part of it from doing 
so. In justice and equity, a man has 
no more right to enter the land of 
others for the purpose of carrying off 
their game, than he has to enter the 
shops and houses of others for the purs 
pose of carrying off their goods. 

But it is not alone on the ground 
formed by the sacred and indestruc- 
tible rights of property, that we pro 
test against the universal qualification. 
The latter would soon nearly exter 
minate game, and thereby produce the 
consequences we have already stated. 
4.0 
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The great inducement of landlords to 
live on their estates would be destroy 
ed. The occupiers of land would 
subjected to the waste and depreda- 
tions we noticed at the commencement 
of our paper, not to their own grievous 
injury only, but to that of the whole 
community. In regard to the lower 
ordetrs, they would rank amidst the 
grearest sufferers. The temptations of 
diffeeent kinds would be sufficient to 
maks them in general game-seekers. 
The upply of game would not support 
them ro | they would carry home 
fence for fuel, destroy plantations, 
and steal poultry, and everything they 
could reach. Nothing could be better 
calculated for making the lower classes 
idle, dissolute, dishonest, and lawless, 
than the liberty for them to range 
through every man’s grounds at plea- 
sure, under the pretence of seeking 
game. Such liberty would produce 
demoralization and crime, prosecutions 
and committals, infinitely beyond the 
worst that is alleged against the Game 
Laws. 

The only remedial measures, there- 
fore, that right, justice, equity, and 
the general interests of the commu- 
nity will sanction, are, measures that 

ill prevent as far as possible the 
lower orders from killing game on the 
one hand, and from selling it on the 
other. 

Common sense shews that, in the 
first place, the preserves and adjoining 
lands ought to be watched in the most 
effective and rigid manner. It has 
been stated in evidence before Parlia- 
ment, that in a preserve, which was so 
watched, there was scarcely any poach- 
ing. Here is proof added to reason. 
The certainty that he cannot attempt 
to steal, witheut being detected, will 
make the thief an honest man; and 
it will have the same effect on the 
poacher. Convince the lower orders 
that they cannot attempt to kill game 
without being caught and punishec', 
and there will be an end of poossing, 

On this point, a great deal ought to 
be done. Many preserves can scarcely 
be said to be watched atall. A keeper 
is appointed! ; he strolls through them 
in the day to kill a little game for his 
master or himself, and keep people 
from trespassing, who are in small 
danger of doing so; but he sleeps 
soundly during the night, when his 
care is the most ar and his ob- 


ject is, rather to punish poachers by 
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law after they have carried away the 
me, than to prevent them from ta. 
ing it. Ina case like this, there ig 
very little done in the way of 
tion, as far as regards the lower or. 
ders ; and the latter have the chances 
of escape greatly in their favour: 4 
moderate share of dexterity and cane 
tion will secure them from detection, 
and this operates as a powerful temp. 
tation to lead them to the crime. 

The owners of rabbit warrens effis 
ciently watch their warrens by night, 
and what they do ought to be done by 
the owners of game preserves. Not 
only the preserves, but the adjoining 
fields, in so far as they present any 
strong temptation to the poacher, 
ought to be so watched. A man 
ought to protect his property as far 
as possible from theft, to have a fair 
claim on the law for the punishment 
of those who may steal it. On a mate 
ter bearing so largely on public mo« 
rals, the owners of preserves should 
be—and strict justice would sanction 
it—compelled by law to watch duly 
their property, at their own expense. 
The mode should not be left to their 
own discretion, but should be defined 
by law. The people appointed to 
watch should be, in the object of their 
appointment, what the watchmen of 
towns are; they should be appointed 
to deter, rather than to detect—to pres 
vent crime, rather than to bring it to 
punishment. 

In addition to this, the Government 
should do its utmost to break up the 
organized gangs of the more desperate 

achers: this should not be left whols 

y to the ordinary Magistracy. When- 
ever the existence of such agangshould 
be discovered, active police officers 
should be sent from London to obtain 
the necessary information respecting 
its members, and to watch its motions, 
Such officers would find little difficulty 
in possessing themselves of what would 
bring it to justice. 

The punishment for killing game 
ought to be rendered more discrimi« 
nating. Labourers who occasionally 
kill a hare when it is thrown in their 
way, while they are following their 
occupation, but who do not make a 
practice of it, or do it for profit, ought 
to be dealt with leniently. On cone 
viction, the character and habits of a 
poor man should be taken into ace 
count, and, in a case like this, he 
should only be called on for a small 
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fine within his power to pay. Such a 
fne would very probably Soles him 
from touching game in future ; it 
would do little injury to his character, 
and none to his morals. But to im- 

a fine on him which he could not 
pay, would be in reality to send him 
to prison ; and this, in all probability, 
would make him a confirmed poacher. 
Imprisonment to the poor man is the 
destruction of his character, and it is 
too often the destruction of his morals 
likewise. ‘The loss of character is of 
itself sufficient to convert many men 
into villains. Punishment for all kinds 
of offences ought, for the sake of both 
offenders and society, to spare charac« 
ter to the utmost, where it has not 
been already destroyed. Offenders, 
who kill game regularly for the sake 
of profit, ought to be more severely 
punished on their first conviction. 
And the hardened, incorrigible poach- 
er, who is convicted again and again 
for the same offence, is far more wor- 
thy of transportation than many of the 
criminals are who undergo the punish- 
ment. He corrupts the innocent, not 
only by example, but by precept and 
seduction : it is men like him who per- 
petuate and multiply the race of ha- 
bitual poachers. A man’s honesty in 
everything vanishes, the moment he 
begins to follow poaching as a regular 
calling for the sake of profit. Fear 
may keep him for a few weeks from 
the hen-roost, and for a few months 
from stealing everything he can la 
his hands on, but afterwards he will 
be a general thief. Regular poaching 
drives men to this ; they can only sub- 
siston it for part of the year, and they 
are then compelied by their loss of cha- 
racter and idle habits, to draw their 
subsistence from general dishonesty. 
In every hardened poacher who might 
be transported, there would be trans- 
ported a man who had been guilty of 
almost every kind of theft. 

If the members of such gangs as we 
have described, and all incorrigible 
poachers, are, on conviction, to be 
turned loose again upon society after a 

iod of imprisonment, one of the 
eading sources of poaching must be 
retained ; and, in consequence, a lead 
ing sort of vice, profligacy, and gene- 

knavery, must be retained. Our 
belief is, that under the Game Laws at 
present, the least guilty offenders re- 
ceive a punishment which is rendered 
ineffective, and sometimes worse, by 
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its severity; while the most guilty 
ones receive a punishment, which is 
rendered ineffective by its leniency. 
We speak wholly with reference to 
the lower orders. 

On turning to the means for pre« 
venting the lower classes from selling 
game, we are met by the great ques 
tion—Shall the general sale of game’ 
be legalized ? Our opinion, notwith- 
standing the manifold difficulties which 
beset the question, is in favour of the 
sale. We have advocated the breed- 
ing and protecting of game, as a mat~ 
ter of enjoyment and benefit to the 
community at large; and while we 
insist that the great portion of the 
community, which possesses no land, 
ought to be prohibited from trespass 
ing on the land of others for the pur 
pose of killing game, we must main- 
tain that it ought to have a right in 
law to buy game, if this could be grant- 
ed without trenching on the rights of 
the other portion. Game ought to be 
produced like corn, cattle, and the ge~ 
neral produce of land, for the benefit 
of the whole population ; it ought to 
be property, and it ought to be pro« 
tected by the laws of property; but, 
like other property, it should be mat~ . 
ter of sale and purchase. Most spe« 
cial and cogent reasons might make 
it an exception, but none such exist. 
The plea, that to legalize the sale, 
would be to increase poaching, would 
have great weight, if supported by ac- 
tual demonstration ; but still it would. 
be insufficient. The laws ought to 
aid to the utmost the possessors of 
game, as well as the possessors of other 
kinds of property, in protecting their 
property from theft ; but it ought to 
make no distinction in their favour. 
To protect their game, by ee eer 
those from buying game who have no 
other means of procuring it, is an in« 
vasion of the fair rights of the latter, 
which cannot be defended. 

We speak thus on abstract, equita~ 
ble right ; but our belief is, that the 
legalization would tend materially to 
diminish poaching. 

At present, game is oer 
large places, and partly through the 
rt a mes of the landowners. 
The man practically sells his game, 
who exchanges it with his fishmonger . 
for fish. The population, on the whole, 
is plentifully supplied with game. The 
poachers can now sell at a good price 
—at a higher price than they would. 
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be likely to obtain if the sale were le- 
gal—all the e they can procure. 
‘When this is the case, we cannot think 
that the lawful sale would increase 

ing. If the legalization would 
increase the demand for game, raise 
its price, and enable the poacher to 
sell more of it than he can sell at pre- 
sent, it would doubtlessly have the ef- 
fect feared by those who oppose it ; 
but, in our judgment, it would ope- 
rate differently. 

That part of the community which 
is prohibited from killing game is at 
present plentifully supplied with it. 
A vast part of its supply it receives 

tuitously ; and the remainder it 
buys at a price which will not admit 
of reduction. Were the sale of game 
legalized, a large portion of that which 
is now given away would be sold, and 
the consumption of many of the game- 
eaters meh be thereby considerably 
reduced. This, and the fact that game 
is at present regularly, though not 

ly, sold at as low a price as it 
eould ‘be brought to market for, de- 
monstrate to us that the legalization 
would not increase the consumption. 
If the consumption should not be in- 
creased, there is no danger that the 
stock of the owner would be reduced. 

At present, those who sell game in 
large places, putting out of sight a few 
of the London dealers, have to depend 
chiefly upon poachers for supplies. 
They are the people who make poach- 
ing a regular and profitable trade— 
who give to the poachers existence and 
employment. ‘To them the village 
hucksters and carriers, the coach-peo- 
ple, the heads of poaching-gangs, &c. 
apply for instructions and a market. 
Now, it must be obvious to every one, 
that to give them the power to receive 
their game from the owners, instead 
of the stealers of it, would be a most 
effectual method of destroying poach- 
ing. The landowners could supply 
them with all they could sell ; and 
the former, as they set no value on 
their game in respect of money, would 
drive the poacher out of the market 
by underselling him. The dealers by 
contract or otherwise could buy game 
in abundance of the landowners, at a 
cheaper rate than the poacher could 
afford to take. 

To give effect to this, the land- 
owners ought to sell the game to the 


dealers, which they now give away, 
and they should make a point of keep« 
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ing the latter plentifully ied. 
They would experience no ier 
or loss from doing so; the only suf. 
ferers would be the town-grum 

who now declaim furiously against the 
laws, while they are eating game in 
abundance which they obtain gratui. 
tously. We should rejoice mightily to 
see these people doomed to the pu- 
nishment of having to buy their game. 

The legalization would, we think, 
operate very beneficially in giving to 
game the character of property, in the 
eyes of both the lower orders and the 
community at large. Because the 
owner of it does not convert it into 
money and income, it is thought to be 
of no value to him ; it is thought there 
is no harm in stealing it, because he 
suffers no pecuniary loss from the 
theft—because he only loses what he 
would otherwise give away. To give 
game pecuniary value in respect of its 
owner—to cause him to make it like 
sheep, oxen, &c., a regular source of 
income,—would give it in the pub- 
lic eye the characteristic of property, 
which it seems to lack, and tend much 
to diminish the odium which attaches 
to prosecutions under the Game Laws. 

In a part of the season, the Metro- 
polis is in some degree supplied with 
game from abroad ; the legalization 
would have a beneficial effect in ene 
larging this foreign supply. 

As to the licensing of the game. 
dealers, we doubt its wisdom. It 
would, we fear, form them into a 
combination, which would narrowly 
supply, and keep up prices so, as to 
afford encouragement to poaching. It 
is, we believe, the custom with the 
large fruiterers, fishmongers, and other 
dealers in perishable goods, to sell the 
inferior articles they select from lots, 
and the best which will keep no longs 
er, to the petty shops, and the people 
who cry goods through the streets, at 
a very cheap rate ; by this a vast por- 
tion of good food is saved from utter 
waste ; and a vast portion of what, in 
the first hands are delicacies to be pro« 
cured only by the rich, are brought 
within the reach of the poorer part of 
the community. If the game-dealers 
were licensed, they would not resort 
to this system ; and sooner than sell 
their inferior and overkept game by 
retail at a low rate, they would waste 
it to keep up their prices. In addi- 
tion to this, they would have no regu- 
lar demand for inferior game. The 
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stale , fish, &c., gets into con- 
sumption, use it is not only sent 
to the small shops in every part, but 


hawked about from door to door. 
Were inferior game, and such as would 
keep no longer, sent about in this 
manner, it would prevent poached 

e from finding a market amidst 

e poorer buyers. 

Game might be sold witheut li- 
cense ; and the license might after- 
wards be resorted to without difficul- 
ty, if thought necessary. 

The idea of giving the qualification, 
up to a certain point, to the occupiers 
of land, is, we think, liable to very 
strong objections. The people of this 
country are in some degree hunting 
mad ; and to give the qualification to 
the farmer who lives constantly amidst 
game, would be, we fear, to make him 
a regular sportsman, to the great in- 
jury of his business. Moderate re- 
creation is, no doubt, beneficial to all, 
but there are not many people, and in 
these times there are certainly but few 
farmers, who can afford any large 
share of it. The qualification would 
bring its train of expenses upon the 
farmer, as well as take his attention 
from his business. He would be obli- 
ged to ride something making an ap- 

to a hunter—he would need 

is greyhounds and pointers, in all 
probability crack ones—he would find 
it desirable to have his coursing and 
shooting parties, which would eat and 
drink with him various things besides 
game, and he would have to attend 
the coursing and shooting parties of 
his friends. ‘Then the farmers of a 
ish would be generally at logger- 
ds, and not seldom at law, on ac- 
count of trespassing on each other’s 
lands and killing each other’s game. 
The opinion that qualifying the far- 
mer would have a material effect in 
preventing poaching, is, we believe, 
an erroneous one. Should the quali- 
fication be thus given, and the sale of 
game be legalized, the body of farmers 
would make game a source of revenue, 
like corn and live-stock ; this might 
lead them to prevent poaching on their 
own land, but it would be calculated 
to make them encourage it elsewhere. 
A farmer would bea seller of game to 
the town dealers ; and he would sell, 
not only what he could kill on his 
land, but what he could buy of poach- 
ers, if he could buy of them at a rate 
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to leave him a profit. Should labourers 


think good to pilfergame from nei 
bouring preserves, they would find ‘in 
him a customer, who would buy. all 
they could procure without asking any 
questions. He would thus practically, 
if not in terms, incite labourers to rob 
preserves ; he would in effect give 
employment to poachers, and be the 
broker between them and the town 
dealers. The more respectable and 
wealthy farmers would not do this, 
but there would be some in every pa- 
rish who would do it ; a single one in 
a parish would be sufficient to corrupt 
the labourers around him. 

As we wish to look at the Game 
Laws solely with reference to publie 
morals, it is not necessary for us to 
examine other changes in them which 
have been advocated. Whether the 
qualification ought, or ought not, to 
be lowered, we are pretty sure that a 
reduction of it, would not abate, either 
the clamour, or hing. This is @ 
minor matter which interests in but 
a small degree the public. We will, 
however, say & word on diminishin 
the odium which has been culeed 
against these laws. 

It would be of some benefit, if the 
law of trespass were in general more 
rigidly enforced. If the owners and 
occupiers of land do nut guard their 
right on this point, they are in danger 
of losing it. Killing game, gathering 
nuts, &c. &c. are now spoken of, as 
though the nation at large had a clear 
right to enter any man’s land at plea-~ 
sure ; and if the right of the owner or 
occupier to prevent it be not directly 
questioned, his exercise of it is prac- 
tically proclaimed to be a grievous 
wrong. If the poacher were in many 
cases prosecuted for the trespass rather 
than for stealing the game; or if the 
trespass were made a prominent part 
of his offence, the prosecution would 
appear to be in a larger degree sanc- 
tioned by justice to the clamourers. 
If those appointed to watch preserves 
could easily bring. to justice all trese 
passers they might find in the adjoin 
ing fields who could not give a good 
account of themselves, this would do 
something towards the prevention of 
poaching. If the owners and occupiers 
of land were to bring fully and firmly 
before the nation, not only their right 
to prevent others from trespassing on 
their land, but the necessity for their: 
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exercise of it, this would contribute 
towards abating the clamour against 
the Game Laws. 

wateaee and on me ow be 
v r iminished by Parliament 
without the aid of legidlation. In 
late years it has been the fashion 
amidst our rulers and legislators to 
affect to fear, and court, and indulge 
the multitude. This has been carried 
so far, that the rights of the upper 
classes are put aside, as things not to 
be named without producing mis- 
chief ; while the worst crimes of the 
lower classes are spoken of, as things 
perfectly excusable, on the ground of 
poverty and ignorance. The most 
guilty outcry that can be raised in fa- 
vour of the working orders against 
the rich and great, is practically ad- 
mitted to be true; and non-compli- 
ance with it is defended on the score 
of impossibility, rather than on that 
of justice. This we say has been the 
conduct of both the Government and 
the Legislature, but more especially of 
the former. 

In principle, it is mean and wick- 
ed ; and in policy, it is erroneous and 
destructive. Right is right, to the 


peer, as well as to the pauper ; and | 


they who thus strike at the rights of 
the great to gratify the passions of the 
poor, are the worst enemies of the 
rights of the poor. Upon the rights 
and privileges of the higher classes, 
are based the rights and privileges of 
the lower ones. When the plea is set 
“up—this must be conceded without 
reference to right and justice, or you 
will drive the people to turbulence, 
crime, and revolution—what is the 
natural consequence? It incites the 
people to turbulence, crime, and revo- 
utionary deeds ; it in effect tells them 
that they are sanctioned by reason 
and justice, in resorting to such means ; 
it leads them to believe that their vio- 
lation of the laws is rendered almost 
meritorious ae ee ; and it con- 
vinces them that the great are their ty- 
rants and oppressors. 

In the clamour against the Corn 
Laws, the Game Laws, &c., this con- 
duct has been followed. The words 
and actions of Government have been 
exactly calculated to produce the im- 
pun that it knew the clamour to 

just, and was prevented from com- 
plying with it only by inability cre- 
ated by the resistance of the Aristo- 





[Dee 
cracy. Even according to its profess 
sions, it has only acted the part of 
neutral party, labouring to make peace 
by mutual sacrifice between two cone 
tending ones; instead of doing its 
duty as a government, by legislatin 
on the sacred principles of individ 
right, impartial justice, and general 
good, regardless of rank, denominas 
tion, calling, and person. While its 
professions have only amounted to 
this, its words and deeds have been as 
we have stated. In consequence, the 
belief has been produced by the press 
amidst the mass of the community, 
that in regard to the Corn Laws, the 
Game Laws, &c., the Ministry is with 
the populace, wishes to do what the 
latter calls for, and is only prevented 
by the mercenary and selfish opposi«< 
tion of the Aristocracy. This belief 
is sufficient to raise clamour to the 
greatest height, and to make the body 
of the nation join in it. 

The outcry against the Game Laws 
has been more especially raised by 
this to its present height. Now what 
is this outcry in reality ? Does it meres 
ly call for a lowering of the qualifica- 
tion, the legalizing of the sale of game, 
and more effectualpreventatives against 
poaching? No, against these it is dis 
rectly levelled. It proclaims that game 
is not individual, but common pro 
perty ; and that one man has as much 
right to it as another ; taking this as 
its basis, it demands, not the amend« 
ment, but the utter abolition of the 
Game Laws ; not the preventing, but 
the legalizing, of poaching ; it insists 
that no man ought to be prosecuted 
for killing game. It thus strikes at 
the foundations of right and proper 
ty. In the abortive attempts which 
have been made to amend the Game 
Laws, Ministers and Parliament ought 
to have shewn the folly and criminal- 
ity of this outcry ; but instead of this, 
they have chimed in with it. They 
have joined it in asserting change to 
be needful, and repeated some of its 
allegations, without expressing any 
dissent from it in principle. Their 
conduct has been calculated to pro 
duce the belief that ‘it is just in es- 
sentials, and this belief has been pro« 
duced. The clamourers imagine that 
they have both Government and the 
House of Commons with them, and 
that they are opposed only by the great 
landholders from interested motives. 
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To such a height has the clamour 
been in consequence carried, that pro- 
secutions for trespassing and stealing 
e are reprobated as unjust and op- 
ressive. At the last election, the can- 
didates were virtually called on to 
pledge themselves to the abolition of 
the Game Laws. The spirit of rob- 
bery has taken possession of the jury- 
box. We could point out a county, 
in which, not twelve months ago, ver- 
dicts of acquittal were returned in pro-= 
secutions under the Game Laws, di- 
rectly in the teeth of conclusive evi- 
dence, and solely from the hostility of 
certain of the jurors to these laws. If 
we thought good, we could name the 
erring and guilty men who thus per- 
jured themselves—who thus laboured 
to pervert the laws of their country 
into a source of robbery and wrong— 
and who thus did all in their power to 
undermine and destroy the privilege of 
Trial by Jury. 

That a change of conduct ought to 
be made here, is abundantly manifest. 
In conflicts between different parts of 
the community, Government cannot be 
neutral, without violating its duty. 
These conflicts of necessity involve not 
only the interests of the contending 
parties, but those of the empire, the 
existence of laws, and the great prin- 
ciples of general property, right, and 
privilege: and this is sufficient to 
prove that neutrality in it is little short 
of crime. One of the contending par- 
ties must be in the right in regard to 
essentials, and on this ground it should 
be supported by Government. In the 
question touching the Game Laws, the 
sacred principles of property and right 
are left wholly to the defence of the 
Aristocracy ; and its defence of them 
is held to be, in the eyes of the coun- 
try, a defence of wrong and usurpa- 
tion. 

Let the Ministry and Parliament, in 
amending, or attempting to amend, the 
Game Laws, solemnly declare that they 
hold the clamour in abhorrence on ac- 
count of its criminal character. Let 
them solemnly assert that game is pro- 

erty—that those who steal it from its 

wful owners ought to be prosecuted 
and punished—that poaching is crime 
in both law and equity—and that they 
are resolved, in improving the Game 
Laws, to act on these principles, and 
to resist the object of the clamourers 
to the utmost. If they do this, the 
odium and clamour will soon be greate 
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ly abated. The great body of those 
who revile the Game Laws would not 
trouble themselves to open their lips 
against them, if they could not hope 
to obtain more than the late unsuc- 
cessful Bills were intended to concede. 

To place the question in the clearest 
light possible, we will now briefly enu- 
merate some of the leading principles 
by which changes in the Game Laws 
should be strictly governed. 

1. Game is property. That which 
is bred, fed, and retained by people on 
their own land, is as exclusively their 


property as anything the 

That which cannot be daiaed by in- 

dividuals on the ground of rearing and 

maintenance, is exclusively the pro- 

og of the landowners as a body, to 
divided individually among them as 

the law may think good. 

2. As there is no land in the coune 
try which is common property, those 
who possess no land have no claim to 
be entitled to kill game ; they contri-« 
bute nothing towards the breeding and 
maintaining of it, therefore they have 
not the least property in it. 

3. No man has aright to trespass on 
the land of another. 

4, Game should be produced, sub- 
ject to the laws of property, for the 
benefit of the community as a whole. 
Therefore the object of legislation 
should be, to provide, at the cheapest 
rate, the greatest quantity of it that 
can be reared without producing coun 
tervailing evils. Of course the law 
should prohibit everything calculated 
to destroy what may be called stock 
game, and everything calculated to dee 
ter the owners of game from rearing 
it in <a eee From this 
it irresistibly follows that i 
should be rigorously fee 
that the producers of game should en 
joy the rights and protection enjoyed 
by the producers of sheep, corn, &c. 

5. Poaching should be prevented 
and punished, as other kinds of rob 
bery are prevented and punished. 
The great object should be to prevent 
see ape from killing game on the one 

and, and from finding a market for 
it on the other. 

We advise those who take the lead 
in attempts to amend the Game Laws, 
to avoid in future that system. of 
wholesale neck-or-nothing legislation, 
from which the country has reaped so 
much ruin and misery. In these days 
men cannot be content to follow the 
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good old English fashion of proceed 
ing step by step, and making changes 
tely and cautiously. They can« 
not stoop to the humble task of reform- 
ing and repairing. They must destroy, 
that they may create anew ; they must 
sweep away at a single stroke whole 
systems and sets of laws, in order to 
make room for some gigantic, magni- 
ficent whole, of their own inventing, 
and to astonish the world by the vast- 
ness of their architectural capacity. 
Fatal to our poor country have been 
the consequences. Let those to whom 
we speak gather wisdom from the past, 
and change their conduct before they 
make another effort to change the 
Game Laws. Let them legislate on 
the different parts of the question se- 
posey. Let them prepare a bill to 
legalize the sale of game, to cause the 
preserves to be better watched, to make 
the punishment of poaching more ef- 
fective, and to destroy the poacher’s 
market ; but to do no more. If this 
bill pass, let it be fully tried before 
they attempt anything further. They 
may then, if they think good, prepare 
another bill for altering the form and 
distribution of the qualification. 
- We will caution the nation against 
expecting too much from any change 
whatever that may be made in the 
Game Laws. The wisest change can- 
not prevent poaching ; it can only di- 
minish it. So long as men carry 
money in their pockets, and keep 
goods in their houses and shops, there 
will be, in spite of laws, pickpockets 
and housebreakers ; and so long as 
there is game, there will be, in spite of 
laws, poachers. The difficulty of con- 
fining game will always afford great 
facilities to the poacher ; and as pre- 
serves and game increase, poaching 
will increase under any law. The ex- 
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termination of game, would, of course, 
put an end to poaching; but thig 
would inflict great injuries on the 
community, and it could only be ac. 
complished by trampling on the most 
sacred principles of right and justice, 
If the liberty of killing game were 
granted to every man, it would bea 
far more prolific source of profligacy 
and crime, than the existing restric. 
tions. 

If the laws remain unaltered, those 
people who have no qualification may 
comfort themselves with the assus 
rance, that at present they enjoy game 
in greater abundance, and at a —/ 
er rate, than they would be able to do 
under any change that could be made, 
If game be made matter of lawful 
sale, it will cease to fly about in the 
shape of presents; and the mass of 
them who now have it gratuitously 
must be content to buy it or eat none, 
They may find, in this, consolation 
sufficient to make them think the laws 
endurable. Those inhabitants of towns 
—and such there are—who receive 
presents of game through the season 
until it sometimes wastes on their 
hands, and yet cannot sit down to 
feast on a hare, or a brace of pars 
tridges, without anathematizing the 
Game Laws, may learn from it, that 
decent silence will comport the best 
with their own interest. To the towns 
population generally, we will say, that; 
in its present unrighteous and frantic 
war against the Landed Interest, sucs 
cess will yield it neither profit nor 
glory. It may persevere and triumph 
—it may strip the landowner and fars 
mer of both rights and property—and 
it will find that in doing so, it has 
been ensuring to itself. the utmost 
measure of wrong, robbery, ruin, and 
suffering. 
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THE BACHELOR'S BEAT. 


No. II. 


Some months have elapsed -since, 
with the garrulity of age and misfor~ 
tune, I related to the companion of an 
autumnal ramble, the soothingly pain- 
ful circumstances which led to my be~ 
ing an old Bachelor. The dispensa~ 
tion which has left me alone in the 
world, came so directly from the chas- 
tening, yet invigorating hand of Pro- 
vidence, that the drops of bitterness 
once mingled in my solitary cup, have 
long since yielded to the purifying in- 
fluence of those dews from Heaven 
which never fail to descend, (perhaps 
at the entreaty of the early transla- 
ted) on the humble and resigned sur- 
vivor of those ‘* Sleepers in the 
Lord.” 

Yes! Ihave long been an unrepining, 
though unworthy survivor of beauty 
and innocence, of virtue and affection ; 
for they dwelt to the last, not only 
unimpaired, but exalted in her whom 
I have ceased to weep—they were the 
fragrant shroud that embalmed her 
mortal remains, and the imperishable 
“ wedding garment,” which I humbly 
trust will hallow our eternal union. 

But it is another and far bitterer 
affliction to weep over the untimely 
blight of virtue, or the premature 
withering of affections. To move 
(though far apart) in the same evil 
world with those who to us “ are 
not”—or to think of, (as removed to 
another,) those who lived long enough 
to wean us from idols, and pierce us 
as we leaned upon their broken reed. 
To be alone, because a beloved object 
has gone earlier to bliss, is a soothing 
and a privileged condition ; but to 
survive the illusions which made Life’s 
morning and its very noon beautiful, 
to be alone because we have been un- 
worthy, or another unstable, or even 

perhaps because both have only been 
rash and inexperienced, is a trial un- 
der which — I thank Heaven re 
I was myself spared it) I sympathize 
a Tons with dow whom i a 
made joyless pilgrims on the downhi 
path of hifi 42/8 

Circumstances, such as will some- 
times occur in the most recluse and 
uneventful existence, lately transport- 
ed me back in memory among the 

Vor. XXII. 


compeers of my short struggle in the 
busy race of ambition. I saw, after 
five-and-twenty years’ estrangement, 
(but, “‘ oh! how changed, how fall- 
en!”) a favourite companion of my- 
youngest and most thoughtless period 
—one who won my good-will by his 
gaiety, and my admiration by his ta- 
lents, and upon whom (but for a guar- 
dian genius, who in some female form 
or other ever mercifully haunted my 
side) I might have modelled my then 

liant character, and shaped my reck- 
ess course through life. Jack Caven- 
dish !—when I recollect the magic 
which once resided in that gifted name 
—the thrill of emulation it excited in 
many a youthful breast—the “ open 
Sesame” it might have proved to ho- 
nours, to distinction, nay, more still, 
to happiness—and when I think that 
it is synonymous with blasted fame, 
and mispent talents, and irretrievable 
ruin, I bow in acquiescence with the 
decree that has gone forth, that “ the 
race is not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong, nor even wisdom 
to men. of understanding !”” 

Business (rare, almost forgotten 
sound !) carried me lately to our north- 
ern metropolis. I was shunning, as 
the shynegs of long seclusion dictated, 
the more public thoroughfares leading 
to my object, and threading the ob- 
scure narrow streets behind them, at 
an hour, which, —— early day with 
men of business and regularity, was 
scarce yet morning with the midnight 
reveller, or worse than midnight game 
ster. , 

Had it been the dusk of evening, 
instead of a bright May morning, I 
should certainly have thought (as I 
passed with quickened step the thresh- 
old of a well-known gaming-house) 
that I beheld, issuing from its earthly 
hell, the spectre of Jack Cavendish. 
Never was Milton’s description of an 
‘ archangel ruined,” more fully reali- 
zed here below than in the creature 
now before me. The handsomest 
‘** mortal mixture of earth’s mould,” 
that ever bore the Creator’s saé¢red 
image, was now a gaunt and emacia- 
ted shadow. It was as if the majestic 
body had shrunk to the dimensions of 
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the debased and humiliated soul. The 
once open forehead was contracted 
with wrinkles, the once commanding 
eye had learned to seek the ground— 
and all not of earth that animated the 
ruined fabric, seemed, alas! by the 
horrible expression it had assumed, to 
— more of the fiend than the 
emigod. 

This expression, however, (the con- 
sequence of a run of ill-luck in the 
place from which he was emerging, ) 
vanished on seeing me. Jack Ca- 
vendish’s smile, faint indeed as ever 
was shed from clouded wintry moon, 
passed a moment over his parched lip 
—and God be praised for it! a tear 
from a fountain probably long dry, 
moistened his red and hollow eye. 
Mine, those who know how easily its 
sluice is opened, will believe was also 
glistening, and, to conceal these mu- 
tual emotions, and gratify the yearn- 
ings of early companionship, we ad- 
journed to the nearest hotel, and or- 
dered breakfast in a private apart-~ 
ment. 

The glance the waiter cast on my 
comrade spoke volumes !—it was fol- 
lowed by a look, first of scrutiny— 
then of compassion at me—but I was 
too old to be warned as a novice, and 
he left the room with a shrug. 

The particulars of our long confer- 
ence might shock, but would not edi- 
fy the reader. When I left London 
and the world, Jack Cavendish was on 
the high road to wealth and honours. 
He had quitted the drudgery of the 
law for the shining path of office ; he 
was the wit and the genius of a tri- 
umphant party ; the favourite nephew 
of a powerful minister, and the desti- 
ned husband of his lovely and accom- 
plished daughter. The rapid and slip- 
pery descent from all these honours 
od ‘all these expectations, is easily 
comprised in one ominous, pestilential 
word—Play ! a word surely devised 
by the fiends whose sport is human 
misery in its most abject and irreme- 
diable form. Oh ! that the young ear 
just yielding to its fascinations, could 
hear it as pronounced to me by its 
loathing, yet never to be emancipated, 
slave ! 

Jack’s history of himself was too 

isjointed, too ionate, too much 


embellished by lingering self-love, to 
be very intelligible, had not circum- 
stances, at which he but dimly glan- 
ced, since come to my knowledge 
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One thing only I gathered 

the shadow of doubt, that amid 

had lost by his mad infatuation, (and 
that al/ comprised everything precious 
in the eyes, or to the honest ambition 
of man,) the loss of his cousin Lady 
Julia’s affections and hand, had gat 
down most heavily on his seared and 
withered heart. His passion for her 
(notwithstanding the natural scepti. 
cism which his conduct might inspire) 
had maintained a long and dubious 
conflict with his ruling demon, and 
now, even now, on the mention of her 
name, a lurid flush passed over his 
wan brow, and a scalding tear rolled 
down his hollow cheek. 

It was, however, no soft tear of ree 
gret for a beloved object in a better 
world—for Lady Julia lived—and had 
long been the happy wife of a deser- 
ving husband—nay, surrounded as she 
was by a blooming fence of rosy scions 
from a worthier and a holier stock, 
could bend on her lost cousin the un- 
moved, though gentle glance, of an 
alienated guardian angel. She had, 
indeed, enough of the angel in her, to 
entreat her virtuous husband to exert 
his indirect influence for the extrica- 
tion of her cousin, and to re-open to 
him those paths of honourable ambi- 
tion closed against him by the resent- 
ment of her indignant father. But 
these benevolent efforts failed—for the 
reformation which baffles the smiles 
of Hope, will rarely be effected by the 
frowns of Despair. 

Jack fell lower and lower in the 
scale of demoralization. The victim 
became in turn the spoiler! Some 
short feverish years were passed in 
alternations of opulence and beggary ; 
but even these excitements were long 
gone by, and Jack was now a puny 
driveller in his once daring warfare, 
playing for stakes below contempt, 
partly from inveterate habit, partly 
for daily subsistence! Why dwell 
longer on the revolting picture? Re- 
lief was beyond my power; remon- 
strance utterly hopeless with one whose 
heart and understanding had long an- 
ticipated every suggestion of friend- 
ship—who groped his degraded way 
amid a noontide blaze of better light, 
against which his eyes had only been 
closed by a desperate and successful 
effort. 

I took a sorrowful leave of the 
wreck of my early comrade, with an 
instinctive shudder at the long per- 
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ive of unhonoured and unsooth- 
ed'decline before him ; yet who could 
forbear to bless Heaven that he was 
still a bachelor, and that no bleeding 
female heart deplored a frenzy, which 
even female influence, I feel confident, 
could not have controlled ? 

It was in the course of this painful 
interview that I casually heard men- 
tioned, for the first time since ourearly 
separation, the name of another com- 
panion of my legal studies, who, with 
acharacter exactly opposite, and a con= 
duct diametrically the reverse of poor 
Cavendish’s, was alike abandoned in 
his “ sear and yellow leaf,” to a me- 
lancholy, not always in this world the 
companion of guilt ; nay, who perhaps 
owed to his more estimable, though 
less brilliant qualities, the disappoint- 
ment which embittered his prime, as 
well as the voluntary desolation in 
which he had ever since remained. 

These awakened an interest far 
more permanent than the meteor flash 
of poor Jack’s appearance, and I made 
inquiries, the result of which was 
the reflections and the circumstances 
which follow. 

“‘ I have been young, and am 
now old ;” and it is not without rea- 
son that I shudder when I hear of 
childish engagements between those 
who, as yet, know neither the ebb 
and flow of human passions, nor the 
“ lights and shadows of human life.” 
Thousands of the brave, the gifted, 
and the beautiful, have waked from 
dreams of juvenile idolatry, amid the 
cold realities of every-day life, and 
loathed the long remnant of a scarce- 
budding existence, for the rash. vows 
of its opening dawn. The world is 
peopled with such mourners, and if 
in time the cloak of indifference, or 
the mantle of resignation, or the pall 
of despair, shroud it from the world’s 
unfeeling gaze, the broken heart is not 
the less surely there ! How many have 
wept—bitterly wept—that they awoke 
not before those fetters were riveted 
whose very indissolubility makes them 
often resolutely, if not cheerfully, 
borne! But there may be an awa- 
king, early enough for freedom, yet 
too late for peace. It is hard to die in 
early youth by the slow martyrdom of 
regret and remorse, and hard to live, 
when those who once loved, scorn ; 
and those who or ce worshipped, spurn 
their desecrated idol ! 

It is possible to be very miserable 
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without actual guilt, and the cause of 
misery to others, without greater er- 
ror than a few rash words. Let them 
be pondered, then, these awful words, 
dear youthful reader! and credit an 
old man’s testimony, that if to swear 
eternal love be inexpressibly sweet, to 
feel that love decline ere the vow was 
well registered, is more than thou 
canst bear—and live ! 

Emily Fortescue was an orphan ; 
and the equal hand of Providence, 
while it gave her wealth to purchase 
friends, and sweetness to win them, 
denied her natural protectors and the 
blessing of kindred. Her father had 
died, as a British sailor dies, gladly ; 
her mother had carried his laurels in 
her broken heart till they and it wie 
thered together ; and Emily, at twelve, 
was alone in the world. 

There are no friendships like those 
which are born amid peril, and ce- 
mented with blood ; and Admiral Sy. 
denham, as the cold waves closed 
over the corse of his comrade, felt his 


_ heart warm towards his desolate child. 


One son and two lovely daughters 
had grown like wild neglected olive” 
plants round his own rarely visited 
board ; and (himself a widower) these 
half orphans made him doubly tender 
towards one doubly bereaved. His 
girls, whom the indulgent fondness of 
a doating grandmother threatened to 
injure, he now placed at the same ex 
cellent school with his self-adopted 
ward ; and when brief intervalsof sun 
shine gleamed across the stormy te- 
nor of a seaman’s life, he clasped his 
three Graces with indiscriminating 
fondness to his manly heart. 

His son had long been an absen- 
tee, for the Admiral had fears for his 
boy which never crossed his own 
triumphant path, or rather, yielding 
to the dying request of a timid and 
heart-broken mother, he had consent- 
ed, by estranging him from naval as- 
sociations, to educate him among her 
relations as a man of peace, and the 
future guardian of his lovely sisters. 
That presentiment of early dissolu- 
tion, which haunts, without disturb- 
ing, many a warrior’s brief career,whis- 
pered to Sydenham, that he would 
fall in the prime of manhood ; and as he 
would leave his children but slenderly 
provided, that to their brother’s sue- 
cessful studies and lucrative profes- 
sion, they must chiefly look for sup- 
port. William was therefore imbi- 
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bing, in the chambers of'an eminent 
solicitor, the painful rudiments of 
law; while his amiable sisters and 
their dear new friend followed assi- 
duously their more elegant pursuits, 
or roved together vaven Hp holi- 
days in the copse-w of Hamp- 
shire, where the Admiral’s cottage was 
situated. 

Here, though blest in the added en- 
joyments of Emily’s society, the af- 
féctionate girls could never for a mo- 
ment forget their brother; and ‘‘ Dear 
William !” and “ Poor William !” 
formed the sighing burden of many a 
mirthful strain. ‘“‘ How you will love 
William, when you know him as we 
do !” said the doating sisters so often, 
that Emily felt that she loved him al- 
ready upon trust. She had seen him 
once as a school-boy, when she, as a 
little child, was taken by her father 
on board the Agamemnon, and re- 
membered, with tenacious gratitude, 
that when many smart Middys laugh- 
ed at her childish terrors and igno- 


rant wonder, William Sydenham stood . 


by her kindly, and gently explained 
why the great house moved so up and 
down, and why her head turned so 
oddly round, and why the floor was 
called a deck, and the dining-room a 
cabin. The impression thus early 
made, became intelible under the fos- 
tering influence of his sisters’ praises, 
and she longed little less than them- 
selves to see “ Dear William” again. 
His person she had quite forgotten, 
and only fancied that one so good must 
be handsome, even had a flattering 
trait of a rosy cherub hanging over 
is late mother’s toilette, not confirm. 
ed the belief. 

Christmas at length came ; the Ad- 
miral anchored off Southampton, and 
flew to spend the joyous season with 
his re-united treasures. His girls were 
already assembled to welcome him ; 
he kissed them fondly round, but his 
first words of eager inquiry were for 
* Dear William,” who, detained by a 
perverse fail of snow, had not yet ar- 
rived. It was with a starting tear of 
regret that the father’s sigh of disap- 
semen was met, and Emily won- 

ered she too should cry, because 
‘William was not come home. 

Two tedious days were passed in 
watching the sky and consulting ba- 
rometers ; and on the third, Willi 
Sydenham, after walking across some 
miles of untracked snow, found his 
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way to his father’s fire-side. Th 

Newfoundland dog first barked at the 
muffled stranger coming up the lawn, 
then, with a whine of ecstasy, told the 
party within whom they might expect 
to see. The lame boatswain, who als 
ways accompanied the Admiral (whose 
life he had saved) ashore, bounded, 
crutch and all, into the room with the 
tidings, and the old blind nurse, who 
had reared the whole family, ped her 
way, guided by the voice of her dar- 
ling, down the snowy path to meet him, 

Out flew father and sisters, hats 
forgotten, and silk shoes di rded, 
on the same joyous errand, and Emi. 
ly followed ; for was not William her 
brother too? Though last in the glad 
pilgrimage, she was not the least nos 
ticed by its object. She had half held 
up her mouth to be kissed like the 
rest, but started to see a tall grave 
youth, who, shaking hands kindly, 
yet quietly, said, *‘ How do you do, 
Miss Emily Fortescue?” She would 
have answered, “ Very well, Mr Sy- 
denham ;” but as nothing would come 
but “ Dear William!” she remained 
silent. 

While the whole household crowd-« 
ed round the warm-hearted, though 
cold-mannered youth, Emily had lei- 
sure to rectify her ideas of his appeare 
ance. She fad expected to see a 
blooming, gay, youthful edition of the 
Admiral, (himself a perfect model of 
manly beauty ;) but before her stood a 
pale thoughtful student, tall of his 
age—near eighteen—and with noothér 
charms than those of a sweet smile, 
and a pair of very expressive black 
eyes. His person had the awkward 
rawness of rapid growth, and his mane 
ners the shyness of one who pursued 
a sedentary and sedative employment. 
His conversation was alike destitute of 
brilliancy, and before night came, 
Emily could say, ‘‘ Mr Sydenham,” 
without an effort. 

It required a greater one to answer 
honestly, yet kindly, the eager inqui- 
ries of her friends, how she liked their 
brother. It was easy to say with 
truth, that their brother must be li- 
ked ; but as any one else, she felt she 
should never have thought twice about 
him. She could listen, however, with 
placid attention, to a thousand anec- 
dotes revived by his presence, of his 
constancy in attachment, and upright~ 
ness in conduct ; of his substantial 
kindness to old retainers, and goodness 
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of heart towards the whole world. 
And then his nts! He was al- 
ready earning by his useful, though 
inglorious labours, no contemptible 
agent and nearly the whole of it 
now found its way home in the 
shape of a new spy-glass for the Ad- 
miral, and a new crutch for Jack, and 
a warm gown for nurse, and for his 
three sisters, Little French watches, 
(then a great rarity,) taken on board 
aprize, and procured for him on com- 
mission by his father’s purser. The 
watches, with the delicacy of true 
taste, were all alike, but a seal of Wil- 
liam’s choosing, graced each. For hig, 
volatile and somewhat idle younger 
sister, Dora, he had chosen the steep 
ascent of a rock surmounted by a palm- 
tree, with the motto, “‘ J] faut monter 
pour m’atteindre ;” for his modest 
unobtrusive favourite, Alice, the hum- 
ble violet, with “ Zl faut me cher- 
cher” —and as for Emily, ignorant of 
course by what emblem to designate 
her yet unknown character, he had 
on her seal pourtrayed his own by 
the well-known device of the Olive 
leaf, and ‘‘ Je ne change qu’en mou- 
rant.” Nothing, indeed, could be a 
more apt symbol than the olive of 
William Sydenham’s precise charac- 
ter. The exterior of both was some- 
what sombre and monotonous; but 
utility, intrinsic worth, and undecay- 
ing vitality, characterised both. 
Although nothing could be more 
opposite to the thinking, taciturn, 
homely young lawyer, than the radiant, 
lively, elegant Emily Fortescue, no 
novice is ignorant that such contrasts 
are at least as likely to foster as to ex~ 
tinguish partiality. William soon ad- 
mired Emily with all the latent energy 
of a character such as we have de- 
scribed ; and Emily gradually learned 
to think the black eyes that were never 
off her for a moment, wonderfully ex- 
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with joy and congratulation ; 
talked with rapture of the A= | 
which their brother's attachment 
would create between them, and of 
the jo it would give their dear father, 
of delicious life they would lead 
all together at Lyndhurst, “ the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot.” 

For a long time these images play- 
ed round Emily’s fancy, without in the 
least reaching her heart. Her vanity 
(for what girl is without it) was grati« 
fied by respectful and hitherto un- 
known homage, and to live always at 
Lyndhurst, whether with or without 
William Sydenham, was the chief 
wish of her life. But by degrees 
came bashful consciousness, the first 
infallible symptom of reciprocity ; 
and though she spoke infinitely less 
to, or of, William Sydenham, she lay 
a —. to listen to his sisters’ 

miless rai , and fond 0s 
tics for the fatinre. The quan en 
excitement which in a first flirtation 
so often supply the place of real at- 
tachment, concealed the absence of 
deeper sentiments, and as Emily could 
not hear William’s name without 


blushing, nor his footstep without 
starting, was it wonderful she half 
imagined herself in love? That she 


liked him, was no longer dubious ; for 
his want of animation was no longer 
complained of—his gravity was but 
the lover’s immemorial pensiveness, 
and his somewhat technical precision 
had become ature wisdom and 
steadiness. In short (and these words 
contain the history of many a female 
heart) he had admired, distinguished, 
nay, adored her, and was he not con- 
sequently faultless ? 

But it would be doing injustice to 
poor Emily, were vanity, inherent as 
it is in human nature, made the sole 
or even chief agent in her increasing 
complacency. No! the testimony of 


pressive, and the smile that lighted up ..a whole partial household combined to 


a pensive countenance whenever she 
appeared, peculiarly becoming. In 
any other house, family, or situation, 
she would perhaps never have re- 
marked either, but here, everything 
that William did was matter of de- 
lighted observation, and partial com- 
ment ;,and ‘* Do you know that Wil- 
liam admires you very much ?” seem- 
ed to his sisters as high a compliment, 
as it was to the inexperienced ear of 
Emily a new one. The fond hearts 
of the innocent girls soon overflowed 


lend illusion to the fanciful part of the 
picture, while genuine worth gave 
reality to all its soberer features. Wile 
liam was so good! Must not his wife 
be the happiest of the happy? So be« 
loved! And must not his love be in- 
valuable ? So constant! And must it 
not be unchangeable? In short, six 
weeks of hourly increasing devotion 
transformed plain William Sydenham 
into the beau ideal of a favoured and 
accepted lover, and nothing was want~ 
ing to satisfy the juvenile compact but 
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a superfluous question, and anticipated 
reply, and sow all, the sanction of 
the worthy but little observant Ad- 
iniral : 


His sense of honour was far too 
high to have promoted, by any insi- 
nuations or efforts of his own, an 
union between his slender] Lapeer: 
son and comparatively w y ward ; 
though he could not help inwardly 
hoping (quite as much from disinte- 

desire to secure her a protec- 
tor, as for his son’s advantage) that 
such a consummation might ensue 
from their inevitable intercourse. But 
every consideration of delicacy as a 
guardian, and prudence as a parent, 
forbade his sanctioning a promise thus 
hastily founded, and rashly exchan- 
ged ; so calling the enamoured pair a 
couple of fools, he laughed off the en- 
gagement as too puerile to be treated 
otherwise at present, though he was 
too honest to conceal that it might 
some years hence (were the inclina- 
tions of both to remain unaltered) 
claim his warmest approbation. 

The worthy Admiral again sailed, 
and the want of an eligible protectress 
in his own family, as well as their 

outh, (Emily, the eldest among them, 
ing only sixteen,) induced him to 
consign his daughters and ward once 
more to the care of the excellent wo- 
man who had superintended their 
earlier education, with whom they 
remained in the almost conventual 
privacy of a school fifty miles from 
London for the next two years, during 
which, the visits of their brother were 
necessarily few and far between, and 
the remembrance of William, and his 
hasty attachment, might have glided 
imperceptibly from Emily’s mind, but 
for the perpetual recurrence to it of 
his doating sisters, and an occasional 
postscript breathing unalterable devo- 
tion, subjoined to the excellent letters 
with which this.good brother beguiled 
their ation. 

William Sydenham, like many who 
are not born to shine in conversation, 
wrote with peculiar ease and elegance ; 
and the powers of his mind, often rob- 
bed by invincible shyness of their due 
weight in society, found unrestrained 
exercise on paper. It was now not 
only “ William,” and “ kind 
William,” but “ clever William,” that 
Emily was called upon to love and ad- 
mire ; and as less partial reports bore 
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ample testimony to his rapid 
in his soatiaibes pride in hisstaldeas 
conspired with other considerations to: 
foster a delusion which nothing had; 
as os occurred to dispel. sit 
illiam, in the meantime, cherishes: 
ed his youthful predilection with all 
the concentrated energy of a character; 
formed for domestic happiness ; secu: 
red, by his retired disposition and ens, 
grossing employment, from all those 
external dissipations which might have: 
divided the attention, or even the heart, 
of an ordinary youth of his age. He 
was now one-and-twenty ; and in 
mind and manners, as well as person, 
at least five years older ; of a pale and 
studious complexion, grave, and some«: 
what formal address, and as firm in 
retaining as he was slow in betraying 
emotions rarely guessed at from an 
exterior of singular calmness, easily 
mistaken for indifference. 

These qualities admirably fitted him 
for the profession he had embraced. 
The shrewd old solicitor under whom 
he had been educated, predicting the 
future eminence of his pupil, readily 
proposed now admitting him into part- 
nership, and William, his honest Peart 
beating high with thoughts of inde« 
pendence, sat down to offer that heart 
to his father’s ward more explicitly 
and seriously than his tacit promise to 
that father, and his dependent situa- 
tion, had hitherto permitted him to do. 
Emily was soon, he knew, to quit an 
abode which at eighteen was no longer 
an eligible one, to reside with a bro- 
ther of her father’s, recently arrived 
from,abroad ; and before this impor 
tant change took place, he naturally 
wished for a ratification of their im- 
plied engagement, not, however, to be 
made public, or carried into effect (as 
the Admiral had explicitly stipulated) 
until his ward should herself be of 
age, and his control over her person 
and fortune should consequently have 
entirely ceased. 

William’s letter was like all his cor- 
respondence, just what it should be. 
It was a transcript of an honourable, 
upright mind, recommended by the 
irresistible eloquence of sincerity, and 
couched in the advantageous garb of 
elegant language. It paintedyso fore 
cibly the happiness he would have in 
calling her his, that she could not fan- 
cy it otherwise than mutual. It is 
delightful to ingenuous youth to be 
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able to confer felicity, and ‘the very 

to do so, is present bliss | Emi- 
Fr received the letter in the presence 
of her adopted sisters, and the blood 
could not mantle more eloquently in 


her own cheek on its 1, than it 
did. in theirs at the sight of the well- 
known hand. The blush was not more 
in unison than the brief smile which 
for a moment illumined each fair coun- 
tenance, or than the tear of warm irre= 
pressible emotion which soon glisten- 
ed in every eye. “ Happy William !” 
“ Dear, dear sister Emily !” Who at 
eighteen, to whom the world was as 
yet a blank, could doubt that hap- 
piness and these words were indeed 
synonymous ? Not a doubt of their 
brother’s acceptance, or their friend’s 
attachment, crossed the simple minds 
of the sisters ; whence then was it to 
have found access to the twin one of 
Emily ? The proposal was in fact to 
all parties, a mere idle but delightful 
form, which would render William, 
on Emily’s return, a more privileged 
guest at os (where the sis- 
ters were shortly to take up house,) 
and in the meantime enable him to 
bear more patiently her visit to the 
North, the protracted absence of the 
Admiral, afid the possible delay of 
their marriage for two long years and 
more, till she should be of age. 

In this belief and in this spirit it 
was received and answered. With 
Dora smiling in ecstasy at one elbow, 
and Alice weeping soft tears of joy at 
the other, how could Emily write 
aught save words of modest but deci- 

encouragement? It was with the 
softened feelings of one about to sepa- 
rate for the first time from all she 
loved, and to whom eternal reunion 
with them would of itself be happi- 
ness ; it was with all the enthusiasm 
of gratitude towards an absent be- 
nefactor, and of esteem for an ab- 
sent lover, that Emily penned and 
signed her promise to be William Sy- 
denham’s, as soon as the return of her 
guardian, or her own majority, should 
give her the right to confirm her now 
reiterated engagement. 

When this letter was fairly gone 
and beyond recall, Emily’s spirits un- 
consciously sank, and she would some- 
times start to hear herself addressed as 
Mrs Sydenham by the playful Dora. 
William’s answer, however, was well 
calculated to chase such vague presen 
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timents. It breathed such fervent gra- 
titude, such manly sineerity,. that no 
heart, as totally un in fa- 
vour of another as Emily’s, could resist 
its magic influence. Again she smiled 
as formerly—again she listened with 
pleased compl to the projects of 
patriarchal union, which formed the 
perpetual burden of her companions’ 
bridal felicitations. 

These feelings gathered mournful 
strength from the tears abundantly 
shed at parting, when Emily, like a 
tender plant forcibly uprooted, was 
reluctantly torn from the arms of her. 
friends to be conveyed to her uncle’s. 

General Fortescue, her father’s only 
brother, had lately returned, after a 
long period of distinguished service on 
foreign stations, to the otium cum di 
nitate of an extensive command in the 
north of England. One of his. first 
inquiries, on finding himself again in 
his native country, had been about his 
brother’s daughter, and he rejoiced 
that the absence of her gallant protec 
tor, and her unfitness to remain longer 
at school, afforded him so undisputed 
a right to claim a portion of her soci« 
ety. 

In the good General this was the 
simple dictate of fraternal kindness and 
family affection. It was, however, far. 
otherwise with his wife, a haughty 
and ambitious woman, who, having 
no daughter of her own to employ her 
speculative propensities, had often re- 
gretted that her absence from England 
deprived her of the bustle and impor- 
tance annexed to the education and 
disposal of her affluent niece. To have 
her placed thus unexpectedly in her 
hands, at so critical and desirable a 
period, with a heart, of course, wholly 
uninfluenced, was, however, ample 
atonement for past disappointment, 
and there were circumstances in the 
General’s own family which inclined 
his commanding officer (as Mrs Fore 
tescue was somewhat unceremonious- 
ly styled in the district) to hail the ar« 
rival of the heiress with peculiar satis- 
faction. 

She had two sons, (both in the 
army, of course,) whose habits and 
expenses were far better suited to their 
father’s rank than their own limited 
expectations. The eldest, a captain in 
the Guards, and a privileged member 
of the most distinguished cireles, would 
probably require a larger prize in the 
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matrimonial lottery than his fair cou- 
sin, and, indeed, had a pis aller of 
twice her fortune in his power, as soon 
as circumstances should make so des- 
perate a measure unavoidable. But to 
the second, (a dashing cornet of dra- 

domesticated as aide-de-camp 
in his father’s family,) Emily’s score 
of thousands would afford just the 

we for what is styled, in 
jockey phrase, “ reining up”—cutting 
a few duecreditable acquaintance, and 
abjuring a few obsolete follies, and 
“ repenting,” (if not, like Pope’s Fla- 
via, “in a coach and six,”) at least in 
a chariot and pair. 

No transition could well be ima- 
gined more sudden and complete than 
Emily’s, from the dulness, the seclu- 
sion, the monotony of. Beechy Grove, 
to the bustling head-quarters of a dis- 


trict staff, at a ious mansion, with- 
in an hour’s drive of the populous 
town of N. . Her acquaintance 





with the male creation hitherto 
been limited to the Admiral, his son, 
the rector of the parish, and the mas- 
ters who attended at the Grove; for 
latterly allowed to mix occa- 
y in the village society around 
the latter, females preponderated there 
nearly as much as within the seminary 
itself. Now, with the exception of her 
aunt, (whom long military habits had 
rendered totally independent of, and 
indifferent to, her own sex,) Emily 
was thrown entirely among men, and 
these so exclusively wearing red coats, 
that, but for her own engagement to 
one of a peaceful profession, she might 
have concluded war to be the sole bu- 
siness of human life. ‘ 

That it was so, as far as regarded 
the privil orders of society in the 
opinion of her new associates, was evi- 
dent from their supercilious conduct 
towards the few men in plain clothes 
who frequented Marley, and Emily 
became still more painfully aware of 
it from the remarks she one day heard 
her uncle make on Admiral Syden- 
ham’sstrange fancy of breeding his on- 
ly son to the law. ‘“‘ To think that a 
man, who had interest to have pushed 
him either in the navy or army, should, 


to his wife’s plebeian friends, 
sake his boy a scrivener!” The Ge- 
neral shrugged his shoulders, Mrs 
Fortescue raised her dark eyebrow in 
derision, and her darling Geoffry stro- 
ked his well-curled mustachios in in- 
effable disdain. 
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Had this been all done, in’ le 
peeaees with malice prepense, it 

ve missed its object on even the 
simple and unpractised mind of the 
young listener. But she knew that hep 
engagement, in deference to the Ads 
miral’s understood, and indeed: exe 
race wishes on the subject, wag 

itherto unknown, and even unsugs 
pected by a soul beyond the fi 
circle ; and she could not help, theres 
fore, feeling slightly mortified to learn; 
that the profession of her lover was 
thus undervalued by the fashionable 
world, into which she was now trans. 
planted. 

This world, however, was not at 
first by — means to her taste, and 
her early letters to her friends ex- 
pressed how much she languished for 
a return to congenial tranquillity. But 
Emily was naturally lively, iarly 
formed for society, and fitted to’shine 
in it ; and without any undue love of 
admiration, or the slightest individual 
partiality for any of her new asso 
ciates, she insensibly found that to be 
the magnet of a polished and gay cira 
cle of high-bred young men, surrounds 
ed by officers of superior rank and 
manners, and a daily auditress of con- 
versations full of the a profes- 
sional interest, was not only very dif- 
ferent from, but very superior to, the 
gossip of Beechy Grove, or even the 
elegant trifling of Lyndhurst. Her 
aunt, satisfied with the undisputed re- 
gulation of her dress and exterior, and 
with the docility she manifested on 
these important points, troubled her 
with very little surveillance, content- 
ing herself with throwing out — 
inuendoes against the morals, charac- 
ter, or fortune of all such young 
men of the garrison as might otherwise 
have proved formidable rivals to her 
son Geoffry, whom, however, she 
scorned to assist farther than by secu- 
ring him a clear field. 

Geoffry, whose cue it was to seem 
to marry for love, whatever he mi 
do in reality, either was, or affe to 
be, much smitten with his cousin from 
the moment of her arrival; but as 
this tender passion was not allowed to 
interfere with his usual avocations of 
dressing, smoking, riding races, dan 
cing, nay, even upon occasion flirting 
(from habit probably ) with every pret- 
ty girl he saw, Emily did not feel her- 
self at all called upon to give it the 
quietus either of a ‘* bare bodkin,” or 
. 
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eeietessionntheneds - Tolove 
sach a puppy she felt to be as impos- 
sible, ae hate him would be super- 
flaous. | His:conversation was very en- 
tertaining, his manners were extreme- 
good, and his attentions, she belie- 
ved, would keep off others; whom it 
might require a more serious effort to 
discourage. 
. There were not wanting, among the 
silver-laden dragoons and fur-cap 
hussars, who now flitted like the dra- 
matis persone of some warlike panto- 
mime before the eyes of the secluded 
novice, several who aspired to her heart 
or her fortune ; but, satisfied that not 
one of them could for a moment, in his 
individual capacity, enter into compe- 
tition with William Sydenham, Emily 
was not aware how much a general 
predilection for the military character 
was stealing over her mind, or how 
often she sighed to think that her lover 
had not followed the gallant footsteps 
of their respective parents. His let- 
ters, excellent as they were, seemed 
like those which Fancy has feigned, 
from the Dead to the Living, so com- 
pletely estranged were they from the 
topics which here engrossed every heart 
and tongue. William wrote with ex- 
ultation of increasing clients, and with 
triumph of successful causes ; while 
Emily’s whole soul was wrapped up 
in the chances of war, the hair-breadth 
escapes of individuals known to all 
atound her, the fall of fortresses, or 
the shock of mighty armies. To have 
had her lover engaged in these spirit- 
stirring scenes, she even thought she 
could have cheerfully borne the an- 
xieties on his account which she was 
now spared ; and sbe half envied every 
soldier's’ wife the feverish excitement 
with which she snatched up the event- 
ful Gazette. 

Her early existence had been so so- 
ber, so unvaried, so destitute of vicis- 
situdes, that these were now felt to 
-be delightful ; and sometimes her spi- 
tits sunk at the idea of a long life 
passed . between - Lincoln’s-Inn-fields 
and a villa near London. Let no one 
blame poor Emily for not sooner dis- 
covering: what it was impossible for 
her to have known ; let her rather have 
credit for the uniform self-reproach 
with which she combated these lately- 
born feelings, and flew for their sup- 
Pression to the letters and’ reminiscen- 
ces of her friends at Lyndhurst. 

The summer passed amid all the gay 
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bustle of parades arid ‘reviews; “ tire 
pomp and circumstance of war,” with 
out its dangersor its horrors, and there« 
fore precisely the most sed uctive formin 
which it can be exhibited to the young 
and thoughtless ; the eye dazzled with 
bright helms and waving plumes, the 
ear by turns soothed and exhilarated 
by martial music, and the mind kept 
in pleasurable excitement by all the 
gorgeous accompaniments of a proud 
and fascinating profession. Hitherto, 
the effect of all this on Emily’s mind 
was of a vague and indefinite charac+ 
ter; much present enjoyment, ocea- 
sional regrets and misgivings, with the 
natural disposition of youth to em- 
bellish, or get rid of the future. 

‘owards the autumn, however, Mrs 
Fortescue, imagining (from two or 
three tacit refusals which she had seen 
her niece inflict on presumptuous 
youths who had ventured to address 
her unsupported by ‘her paramount 
influence) that Geoffry had only to 
transform his blockade into a storm to 
be more successful, resolved to pave 
his way by a previous attack, and, for 
the first time, explicitly declared«to 
Emily, how much the General» and 
herself desired the alliance. Thus'se- 
riously addressed, Emily was i 
sed out of her reserve, (which she had 
long telt to be somewhat disingenuous 
towards such kind relatives,) and: at 
once acknowled her engazement, 
pleading the hitherto unobtained con- 
sent of the Admiral, and his parting 
injunctions, which had alone séaled 
her lips on the subject. Mrs Fortes- 
cue’s astonishment knew no bounds’; 
but she was too able a tactician to be- 
tray all she felt, still less toset herself 
in direct opposition to sentiments of 
so long standing. Some half-sup. 
pressed exclamations, such as “ Child- 
ish folly !’—** A clear take in !"= 
‘* Designing sisters !”— Skilful ma- 
noeuvres !””—~above all, the contemptu- 
ous epithet, ‘ Pettifogger !” applied to 
her intended, would, she imagined, 
have the more weight, as seeming to be 
wrung from her by irrepressible sur- 
prise. Winding up the climax by af- 
tected pity for poor ill-used son, 
she left her niece, hardly knowing 
whether to be glad that the discov 
was over, or sorry to feel herself’ s 
further pledged to a course of ‘life, 
which needed not to have’ its draw- 
backs thus cruelly set before her! Sy 
another. 
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Of this Mrs Fortescue had some Description (of human beings capes 
suspicion, and truly loath to relinquish cial i is in this reading agea wale 
a prize which she saw her puppy son equally tedious and superfluous, cons 


had neither energy nor merit to carry 
off from his unshowy rival, she im- 
mediately wrote for Granville, her el- 
dest and favourite son, who had long 
talked of being in the North to shoot, 
and who, she thought, might perhaps 
find his cousin Emily,with only twenty 
thousand pounds, but uncommon 
beauty, sweetness, and unexpensive 
habits, a better bargain than his Lom- 
bard Street Atalanta, who, with nei- 
ther beauty nor accomplishments, on- 
ly panted for a passport to the gay 
world, to be foremost in its race of fol- 
ly and profusion. 

Granville was by no means unwil- 
ling to enter into his mother’s views. 
He was, at four-and-thirty, rather 
tired of being what is called a tine man 
about town, (of moving with his bat- 
talion from Windsor to the are of 
dining every day at the same tables, 
of going every evening to the same 

ies, or hearing the same opera, or 
osing his money at the same club- 
houses—and, what was worse, of see- 
ing some dun’s ugly face in the morn- 
ing,.or some younger puppy's hand- 
some one in the evening, occupying 
his place at the elbow of the reigning 
arbitress of fashion. He had been an 
exclusive too long not to tire of even that 
glorious character—even the perpetual 
presidency of Almack’s, (had that in- 
stitution then existed and been con- 
ducted on less anti-Salique principles, ) 
would have lost its charms for one, 
whose condition we must happily 
speak French to express in one word, 
—that expressive, exotic, un-English 
word, biasé. Man delighted him not, 
nor woman neither, at least as they 
were to be found in London, and he 
set out in the ever delightful society 
of his dogs, to kill time and partridges 
in Northumberland. The conquest of 
his petite cousine he had no objection 
to as a passe-tems—but only feared it 
would not present sufficient difficulty 
to enable him to go through with it. 
His wary mother mt; to —— oy 
previous engagement, lest aught 
son should disdain to enter the lists 
with so ignoble an adversary. She 
only hinted that there was an entangle- 
ment, that there had been refusals, 
that even Geoffry had failed to make 
an impression, though she was sure he 
had but to “ come, see, and conquer.” 


sidering that there is no modification 
of the species which has not already 
been ten thousand times delineated on 
paper to the mind’s eye, or rendered 
familiar to that of the body during the 
course of a reasonably long life. You 
have only, therefore, dear reader, to 
invest the handsomest young man of 
your actual acquaintance with all the 
united fascinations of the Colonels of 
romance, the Harvilles, the Delmours, 
and other aimable roués of modern fice 
tion, to have before you the identical 
Granville Fortescue now placed in for. 
midable, and it might be supposed, 
triumphant competition with the plain, 
sober, unprepossessing William Sy- 
denham. 

The comparison would have been 
sufficiently trying had it been left to 
memory alone ; but William’s ill for. 
tune sent him on the Northern Cir. 
cuit, and love conquered shyness, and 
brought him an unexpected guest to 
Marley, a week or two after the in- 
effable guardsman had made his debut 
there, like a comet from another sys 
tem, eclipsing, or rather utterly ex- 
tinguishing, all the minor luminaries 
of the rome © horizon. 

Nothing could be more natural than 
that Mr Sydenham, professionally in 
the neighbourhood, should call on his 
father’s ward ; nothing more indis- 
pensable than that he should be asked 
to spend the day, which, his business 
being over, he could cheerfully agree 
todo. But nothing could be more un- 
fortunate than its being one of the pub- 
lic days at Marley, when troops of gay 
officers crowded the table, and en 
ed the whole conversation, showing 
their looks and manners how m 
they considered the quiet civilian an 
interloper in their circle. Under these 
discourayements, little used as he was 


to general society, and utterly unadg 


customed to mix with military men, 
William’s shyness inereased — he 
shrunk into his shell, and made Emily, 
without once forfeiting her allegiance 
to his nobler qualities, for the first 
time, fully sensible of his exterior de 
ficiencies. 

She had sat by him, in defiance of 
the frowns of her aunt, the sneers of 
her cousin Geoffry, and the 
ous bow with which Granville made 
way when he found himself anticipae 
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ted in handing her, as he had lately 
done, to table. 

"She tried to talk as usual of Lynd- 
hurst,and Dora, and Alice—but it was 
hard work. Many eyes were upon 
them ; some sharpened by jealousy, 
some flashing contempt, some twink- 
ling with suppressed satire ; it was al- 
together tru ‘Be parr When 
the servants retired, and conver- 
sation became more audible, it was 
worse still; for the General, out of 
well-meant civility, overwhelmed him 
with military topics, to which, of 
course, he was a perfect stranger ; 
while the malicious Granville, affect- 
ing to come to his relief, shifted the 

und to anecdotes of the gay world 
in London, where he shrewdly sus- 
cape the modest young lawyer would 

at least as much hors de combat. 
William at first looked somewhat fool- 
ish, but he was no fool, and there was 
that in his eye which made the Colo- 
nel seek safer game. 

No sooner had Emily escaped from 
the dining-room, than she took herself 
severely to task, for allowing herself 
to be influenced by deficiencies in tact 
and manner, in her estimate of one to 
whose essential good qualities she was 
no stranger. Had this indeed been 
the case ; had she loved William one 
jot less, for the laughter of fools or the 
comparison with coxcombs, she would 
have been equally below either pity or 
contempt. But, alas! she had never 
loved him at all ; and .it was now, on 
first meeting him, as her accepted 
lover, that she began to suspect the 
dreadful truth, that she was about to 
sacrifice to childish rashness, the af- 
fectionate importunity of her play- 
mates, and total ignorance of her own 
tastes and dispositions, the happiness 
of her future life. Granville Fortescue 
she neither loved, nor ever could love. 
She despised his frivolity, and disliked 
his hauteur ; but he had exhibited to 
her a style of mauners, an inexplica- 
ble je ne scai quoi, which, when uni- 
ted (as she was sure it might some- 
where be found) with a warm heart 
and amiable disposition, must ever 


* form her beau ideal of human perfec- 


tion. With such an impression on her 
mind, was she to unite herself to the 
very reverse, in character as well as 
manners? With an enthusiasm for 
everything gay, and gallant, and chi- 
valrous, (inherited, perhaps, uncon- 
sciously from her father, and now de« 
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v d_by, circumstances,) was she 
to plod through life, the checrless part 
ner of an ignoble existence, diversified 
by no vicissitudes save those of gain, 
and passed in unravelling the obscure 
mazes of chicanery ? 

There was, to ail this, one brief, but 
to a mind of integrity, conclusive an- 
swer: “I have promised. The vow 
is registered in Heaven, if not on earth. 
Is the heart of one of the best of hu- 
man beings to be trifled with or bro- 
ken for a girlish whim? Can I fancy 
myself no longer the sister of Dora 
and Alice ; no longer the second time 
adopted daughter of the dear Admiral ? 
Oh, no! Then let me wipe away these 
idle, worse than idle tears, and meet 
William, as his father’s son should 
be met.” 

Emily was a good, upright girl, and 
when once persuaded where her duty 
lay, seldom faltered. in its path. She 
withdrew from the brilliant group in- 
to a window with her betrothed, and 
listened with deference, if not with 
delight, to his few hurried, but manly, 
words of confiding devotion. The Ad- 
mmiral’s letter must have followed him 
to a distant station, and no answer 
could as yet have been received. By, 
William it was evidently looked for- 
ward to with unmingled delight. Emi 
ly would have given worlds to feel as 
she had once done on the subject ; but 
she was too sure of all it would. contain 
not to dread its arrival. Poor thing ! 
she was only one of many who have 
lived to find themselves 


‘* Thus curst in every granted prayer!" 


When William was gone, Emily was 
doomed to hear (in real or affected ig- 
norance of her engagement) a chorus 
of animadversions on the professional 
prig, from those who were themselves 
too decidedly so, to tolerate technica- 
lity, in a different and less showy 
form. Granville said nothing, but 
he looked unutterable things — the 
softest compassion for a young crea- 
ture thrown away so unworthily, 
mingled with more than insinuations 
that another might haye been, nay, 
still was, a candidate for the prize. 
His practised eye had seen at a glance 
how matters stood ; and that 5 puna 
ving supplied all the interest the pursuit 
previously wanted, he was henceforth 
piqued into a display of precisely those 
qualities most dangerous to his sober 
rival, His early laurels (for Granville 
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was an Englishman, and therefore 
brave) were dexterously, though deli- 
cately, mate to wave before the ad- 
mirer of heroic deeds ; his literary ac- 
uirements, superficial at best, were 
the more easily brought near the sur- 
face ; above all, his couscious superi- 
ority, so conspicuous in his deportment 
to all others, was veiled in addressing 
her under a well-feigned humility, 
which only “ stooped to conquer.” 

Emily was no coquette, but wiser 
and steadier heads have been turned 

by arts like these ; and if they could 
not warp her judgment, or seduce her 
heart, they at least discovered to her 
the error into which that judgment 
had previously fallen, and the void 
which that heart still contained. The 
struggle became every day more cruel 
and painful. Every hour showed her 
more plainly that she was miserable. 
Did A wr love another? ‘Would she 
have listened for a moment to Gran- 
ville’s specious addresses? No—and 
yet it was he who had taught her, be- 
yond the possibility of doubt, that she 
did not love, never had loved, and 
never could love, one who did not in 
some degree resemble him. Still, 
though her cheek grew paler, and her 

irits worse with each revolving day, 

e hesitated what course to pursue ; 
whether to lower herself for life in the 
opinion and affections of her early 
friends, by avowing the delusion from 
which she had awakened, or whether 
to consummate her sacrifice, and seck 
its reward in their continued friend- 
ship. 

She might have remained undeci- 
ded till her health sunk under the con- 
flict, had not a letter from Dora, an- 
nouncing her own probable marriage, 
afforded her a sort of opening, by re- 
moving one of the chief charms with 
which the romantic fancy of youth had 
invested their future prospects. Dora, 
should this marriage take place, (with 
a young man about to return for many 
years to India,) could now no longer 
realize the tond scheme of living all 
together, which had seemed to the in- 
nocent girls so easy and natural ; nay, 
should the Admiral (as was reported ) 
assume a command on the East Indian 
station, it was more than probable that 
Alice would accompany her sister from 
mingled motives of duty and affection. 
This was a death-blow to the visions 
of perpetual union, which nursery ig- 
norance could alone have devised ; 
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but it was not till Dora and Alice wer! 
removed from the canyass, that poor’ 
Emily became aware how prominent; 
their dear figures had always been in: 
the glowing picture, which seemed now 
to fade into monumental gloom. 

Here, however, began a fresh con. 
flict. When thus deprived, and per.’ 
haps for life, of his beloved sisters, was 
this the time to abandon the already 
forlorn brother? Would it not seem 
selfish, base, and ungenerous? She 
was pierced to the heart by Dora’s in- 
nocent regrets (even amid her own 
bridal prospects) at the dissolution of 
their baseless fabric of childish felici- 
ty; and still more by her confidence 
in the affection which was to console 
** Dear William” under such unfore- 
seen bereavements. Yet the guileless 
effusions of ardent attachment, to 
which a few weeks had sufficed to give 
birth between Dora and a thoroughly 
congenial object might well startle one 
in whom years of engagement (for ace 
quaintance it could not be called) had 
failed to awaken corresponding emo- 
tions. 

It was at this crisis that, mistaking 
the feelings which wasted her bloom, 
and preyed on her spirits, Granville 
Fortescue screwed his courage to the 
sticking- place, and found it conveni- 
ent, before returning to town for the» 
winter, to secure his little cousin’s 
thousands. It was with all the glow 
of an indignant sacrifice to the prior 
claims and far more estimable charac- 
ter of William, that Emily refused his 
insinuating rival. But she gathered 
from this very rejection, strength and 
courage to communicate to Sydenham 
a change of sentiment which no un- 
worthy partiality for another had dic- 
tated, though the fascinations of that 
other, and the pang she experienced 
in resisting them, might perhaps have 
unconsciously opened her eyes to it. 

Soon made painfully sensible that, 
after her rejection of both her cousins, 
her uncle’s house was no desirable 
residence, poor Emily sought an asy- 
lum from her old governess at Beechy 
Grove ; and found it doubly cruel to 
sit down in that well-known spot, to 
dispel many a bright and long-cherish- 
ed illusion, and overturn, by an act of 
deliberate honesty, all the projects to 
be yg her youthful rashness had given 

irth. 

Her letter had all the eloquence of 
truth, and the humility of guilt. She 
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ssuted Mr Sydenham of her unaba- 
ted esteem and unalterable gratitude ; 
deplored the fatal ignorance of the 
world and of her own heart, which had 
induced her to mistake regard and 
friendship for a warmer sentiment, 
expressed her conviction that the pre- 
sent painful step was the only one 
which could extricate both from fu- 
ture misery ; and concluded by throw- 
ing herself on his generosity and can- 
dour, for pardon of an involuntary 
offence. 

This letter, twenty times written, 
and blotted with a thousand tears, was 
hardly gone, when a packet from the 
Admiral followed her, forwarded from 
the North. It contained successive 
letters, written at different periods, 
though accidentally brought by the 
same ship. The first in order contain- 
ed, as Emily dreaded, that solemn and 
paternal sanction to her union with his 
son, which made the step she had just 
tuken towards dissolving it, appear al- 
most sacrilegious. It, however, recom- 
mended continued secrecy, and for- 
bade further measures till his own re- 
turn, or her majority. This, as imply- 
inga possibility of change in the sen- 
timents of either, was a sort of relief. 

The next letter she took up was 
dated some months later, and the 
trembling characters were so unlike 
her guardian’s usually firm and accu- 
rate hand, that nothing but severe ill- 
ness could account for the change. It 
spoke, indeed, of long and almost mor- 
tal sickness, which had brought the 
gillant sailor well nigh to the grave ; 
and amid the weakness of body and 
mind which it left, the pride and 
punctilio of a guardian had been ab- 
wrbed in the anxiety and feelings of a 
parent. He spoke despondingly of ever 
again reaching England—regretted 
having yielded to the dutiful request 
of his daughters to be allowed to ad- 
vance their small patrimony to furnish 
the required premium for their bro- 
ther’s admission to partnership ; and, 
with his usual ingenuous frankness, 
owned the consolation he derived from 
the certainty that his son’s approach- 
ig marriage would enable him to re- 
place without inconvenience the por- 
tion his orphan sisters might so soon 
require. ‘ I can make little addition 


this bequest of their poor mother’s,” 


aid the brave but improvident sailor 
m conclusion ; ‘* but 1 bless’ Heaven 
that they will not be altogether pors 
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tionless, if some honest fellow should 
take a fancy to them—and if not, that 
they will ever have a home with their 
richer sister Emily.”—— 

What would Emily now have given 
to recall her fatal epistle! A life of 
the utmost privation and self-denial 
would have seemed too light a sacrifice 
to requite the goodness and cheer the 
decline of her paternal friend—and a 
marriage, which, in addition to all it 
had once seemed to promise, would 
contribute to the felicity of Dora, and 
remove the anxieties of her father, be- 
came again not only tolerable, but de- 
sirable. Here again was bitter subject: 
of regret that the primitive simplicity 
in which Emily had been educated, 
had entirely prevented her from at- 
taching importance to her fortune, or 
appreciating the influence it might 
have on the prospects of her lover and 
his family. Till she went to her 
uncle’s, shes had scarcely known her: 
superiority in that respect over Dora 
and Alice ; and even after she learned 
that she had thousands to bestow, she- 
trusted too implicitly in William’s 
well-remembered (though at the time 
hardly understood) protestations, that 
they had never influenced his choice, 
to reflect that while thus emg 
and sincerely disregarded, they might 
nevertheless be eminently useful. The 
thought that by her own second rash- 
ness (and yet, Heaven knew, months 
had been employed in painful delibe- 
ration) she had probably deprived 
herself of all power to befriend him 
whose interests were so lately identi- 
fied with her own—that difficulties 
about Dora’s portion might obstruct 
her union with one little richer than 
herself, and still under the control of 
a harsh mercenary father—above all, 
that just pride and resentment would 
perhaps deny her all share in remo~ 
ving, nay, even all right to deplore, 
these fatal and wholly unforeseen con- 
tingencies, drove her almost to dis- 
traction ; and her first impulse was to 
go to Lynchurst, throw herself into 
the arms, or at the feet of her friends, 
and implore to be permitted siill to 
keep her engagement, or if that could 
not be, at least to share her useless 
hateful wealth with them. 

Shame, timidity, and, above all, ses 
vere illness, the natural consequence 
of such tumultuous feelings, combined 
to put this personal appeal, (which, 
with ingenuoys and long partial 
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friends would poshore have been irre« 
sistible) out of her power ; and Emily 
could only write a few hurried inco- 
herent lines to her beloved Dora, en- 
treating her to suspend all censures, 
and consider her still as a friend and 
sister, till she could prove it otherwise 
than in words, when fever and delirium 
which her alread frame 
could ill bear, saved her for a while 
all consciousness of the effects of her 
late conduct. 

When William Sydenham (whose 
own steady unimaginative character 
and tranquillizing pursuits made him 
as slow in suspecting as in compre- 
hending the variations to which more 
flexible dispositions are fatally liable) 
pad pox mpeg pense Emily 
ap’ to him to have at once 
from reciprocal affection and plighted 
troth, to callous indifference and faith. 
less levity, his first emotions were cer- 
tainly those of indignant surprise. 
His resentment, like that of most per- 
sons of his disposition, was formidable 
in proportion to its rarity, and perma- 
nent in proportion to the difficulty 
with which it was excited. This was 
manifest (to one well acquainted with 
his style at least, if not with himself) 
through all the measured dignity of 
his cold reply, in which regret that 
the delusion should have lasted so 
long, and a prompt relinquishment of 
his own claims, were all his first irri- 
tation would permit him to express. 

He had, in truth, sustained a shock 
of no ordinary nature. To be jilted, 
(and resentment whispered in behalf 
of a rival,) after a tacit engagement of 
three years, and a solemnly ratified 
one of above a twelvemonth’s stand- 
ing, was of itself no small trial to the 
philosophy of two-and-twenty ; but 
William was never selfish, and the 
blight of his own prospects was for- 
ten in the probable effect of his 
ppointment on those of Dora. The 
declining health of the Admiral made 
the establishment of one of his daugh- 
ters doubly desirable ; and that which 
now offered for Dora, in the person of 

oupg Courtney, a distant cousin of 
oe own, was every way unexception- 
able. He had been home on leave 
from India, where a situation of cer- 
tain emolument awaited his return, 
but his present means were wholly de- 
pendent on his father, who, by no 
means friendly to the match, chiefly 
consented to it, on the understanding 
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that he was not to be applied: to fir 
the outfit and equipment of the yo 
couple, or their conveyance to 
place of their destination. Pr. 
Not only was the impossibility o 
raising Dora’s small portion during 
the very limited time the young m 
could remain in England, of itself a 
evil, but the circumstance of its hy 
ving been necessarily advanced to for. 
ward the views of her brother, threy 
such a new and unfavourable light m 
the finances of the Admiral, as wholly 
indisposed old Courtney to sanction 
the alliance, and made him absolutely 
insist on his son’s deferring it till mat. 
ters should be satisfactorily settled. 
In vain did William move heaven and 
earth, and offer to raise the money, 
on any terms ; in vain did the young 
man represent that his honour ws 
pledged and his affections irrevocab 
engaged ; the old father (who h 
by gaining time, to prevent the match 
entirely) was obdurate, and threater 
ed to disinherit him if he persisted, 
In vain then did his son, withal 
the importunity of youthful passion, 
urge his beloved still to accompany 
him as his bride, or at least to lessen 
by a private union his parting anxie 
ties; his father had a large disposable 
fortune, of which Dora dreaded, ly 
rash compliance, to deprive him she 
loved, and, fortified by the prudent 
counsels and strong principles of Alice, 
she let him depart, though with: 
presentiment of evil lurking in be 
gay innocent heart, to which it hal 
ever before been a stranger. 
All this happened while Emily wa 
lying unconscious on a sick-bed. He 
repentant billet had followed so quic 
ly on the shock her letter had inflicte 
that the first flush of resentment hal 
not subsided, and (unaware of the 
thetic communications from the dd 
miral, by which it had been dictate 
they saw in it only a fresh proof 
levity, or an effusion of idle regret 
what was voluntary and past 
It cost Alice an unutterable pang, 
Dora a flood of bitter tears, to b 
from their hearts one who had sols 
held a sister’s place there ; but it 
** Dear William” who had been 
used and forsaken, and had it ev 
been in Emily’s power (under ag 
she was) to remove their difficulti 
they would certainly, in their prese 
mood, have died rather than owe 
an obligation. 
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“ Indeed, amid the clouds which now 
» with concentrated facep 


around this lately happy family, (deep- 
ened, as they soon were, by accounts 
of the Admiral’s death on a far distant 
shore,) its sad members soon learned 
to think of Emily only as of some de- 
lusive ignis fatuus, whose brightness 
had played across their path but to 
mislead and betray them. William, 
shocked at the sordid selfishness of 
his partner, (who not only, though 
rolling in wealth, declined coming 
forward to remove their late difficul- 
ties, but now that Emily’s fortune 
was no longer in prospect, treated his 
active young coadjutor somewhat ca- 
valierly,) resolved, in honest indigna- 
tion, to withdraw from the concern ; 
and was consequently involved, at this 
critical period, in the inevitable strug- 
— anxieties of a commencing 
iness. The lease of Lyndhurst 


“expired with the Admiral, and his 


daughters had now no home but their 
brother's necessarily humble abode, 
in a dull street in Westminster, where 
there was little to wean their thoughts 
from past or future misfortunes. The 
Admiral’s funds had proved little more 
than sufficient to furnish and set ago- 
ing the frugal establishment ; and 
when William, by dint of unremitting 
attention and hourly fagging, could 
just keep it above water, the idea of 

w different, but for female instabi- 
lity, all might now have been, made 
Dora and Alice sometimes blush for 
their sex. 

These were not circumstances fa- 
vourable to pardon and reconciliation ; 
and yet, in minds co aren amiable 
and indelibly attached, the soft voice 
of Christian charity finds ready access, 
whenever the clamour of subsiding 
passion permits it to be heard. Chance 
informed the sisters that Emily (whom 
the hasty suggestions of resentment 
had pictured revelling in luxury, and 

to the flatteries of her mili- 
ucers) had been on the brink 
of the grave! Had she descended to 
that bourne without forgiveness, at 
least from the trio, they could never 
have forgiven themselves. 

A letter was written, more cutting 
in its kindness than the bitterest re- 
proaches, devoting the past to me- 
rited oblivion, breathing benevolent 
wishes for the future, but wholly si- 
lent on the subject either of their pre- 
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sent situation, or any renewed inter 
course on this side the grave. It was 
not that they still cherished il-found- 
ed resentment. They had long seen 
that Emily was more to be pitied than 
blamed ; that juvenile rashness in 
them all, and the irreparable want of 
maternal counsel, had been the origin 
of their mutual sufferings ;—but stilb 
—‘ Dear William” had been rejected, 
and which was perhaps most morfti- 
fying, apparently not for the sake of 
any specific rival; and what eould 
future intercourse (especially now that 
his toot sheltered them) lead te but 
ain; 

‘ Thus, to bring a sad tale to a brief 
conclusion, did these once doting 
young people remain strangers to eac 
other for upwards of a year and half ; 
during which period, misfortune, in a 
fresh and more direful form, fell on 
the devoted heads of the Sydenhams. 
The young man to whom Dora was 
betrothed, died (of rapid and casual 
illness) on the voyage out; but it 
would have been hard indeed to per 
suade her young and broken heart 
that his disappointment had no share 
in the event. Hers did its work si- 
lently but surely! She had never 
agreed with London, and consumption 
found her an unresisting and already 
enfeebled prey. She went, at the en- 
treaty of William, to Clifton, not with 
the slightest hope or wish to live, but 
to spare him the added pain of her 
death-bed. Alice, of course, accom- 
panied her; and the invalid was ta- 
king the air in a low wheeling chair, 
on a bright and balmy 10th of April, 
when a pang shot across her sick heart 
as she recollected (on the date bein 
casually mentioned in her hearin 5 
that it was Emily Fortescue’s birth- 
day, and that she must then be one 
and twenty ! 

She could not help thinking, not 
with envy, but with slight bitterness, 
of the heiress that day taking posses- 
sion of the brilliant fortune which 
had cost them all so dear, when ano- 
ther of the humble vehicles, so com- 
mon at the wells, advanced in the op- 
posite direction. Its occupant was 
evidently nearer dissolution than her- 
self, for she was supported in the 
arms of an attendant. The state of 
both alike forbade rapid movement ; 
they slowly met—there was ample 
leisure to discover that the dying in- 
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valid was Emily Fortescue, and that 
she would not long survive the 10th 
of April. 

What a sight for the warm heart 
and still ardent affection of poor Dora ! 
She sprung, unmindful of her weak- 
ness, from the carriage, and clasped 
in her arms the soon unconscious ob- 
ject of her early love. When she slowly 
recovered, what floods of tears were 
shed by both the youthful pilgrims 

“thus meeting on the threshold of mor- 
tality! How different from those they 
had often shed together over some 
well-wrought tale of fiction! But, on 
the whole, how purifying, how sooth- 
ing, how consolatory ! It was a trying 
scene for the by-standers, for poor 
Alice especially, who felt, that to live 
on in a world so soon to become a blank 
by their removal, was her allotted, and 
therefore, no doubt, merciful portion. 
When it became necessary for her to 
separate them, it could only be done by 
promising to reunite them for the re- 
mainder of their short lives, as soon as 
a night’s rest should enable them to 
bear the meeting. 

To Dora this rencontre seemed to 
have supplied a fresh principle of life 
and delusive strength, to watch over 
the being who had remotely caused 
her own dissolution. She was on the 
morrow another creature, with a cheek 
more blooming, and an eye yet more 
bright—while poor Emily, evidently 
weaker, yet greatly composed, received 
her with tearful joy, and seemed to 
prefer her attentions to all others. 

“¢ We are to be together, after all, 
my Emily!” whispered Dora, softly. 
“* We erringly fancied it was to be on 
earth, but let us humbly hope it will 
now be in heaven!”—‘ There is one 
on earth whom I must see, my Dora, 
before I can pray with confidence for 
my release from mortal conflict. Till 
J be William’s forgiveness, I can- 
not banish this world from my mind, 
as my few numbered days so solemnly 
warn me to do. Write for him, Alice 
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—and you may seal it,” added she; in 
an almost inaudible whisper—‘ with 
his favourite motto, ‘ Je ne change 
qu'en mourant,’—like many a foolish 
ed bird, my liberty has cost me my 
life !” 

William Sydenham came—and. ag 
he hung over her couch with frater. 
nal solicitude, Emily wondered she 
could ever have thought him cold or 
inanimate—and he wondered he could 
ever have believed her to be vain and 
selfish. Had they met now for the 
first time, how different might have 
been their estimate of each other!— 
but the past was irrevocable, and re. 
grets fruitless. 

** Next time you come down, Wil- 
liam,” whispered she, as he reluctant. 
ly tore himself away to return to his 
profession, “‘ you will lay my head in 
the grave: you cannot refuse this to 
your father’s orphan ward. Dora will 
not be long behind ; and you must lay 
us together, for we were like in our 
character and our fortuncs, and have 
never known peace since we parted.” 

A month had scarce elapsed, ere 
William was called upon to put into 
one grave, those who had been “ love- 
ly in their lives, and in their deaths 
not long divided.” Onopening Emily's 
will, written soon after dispatching 
her memorable letter, and ratified by 
her trembling hand on the 10th of 
April, which made her twenty-one, 
the bulk of her fortune, after ample 
legacies to Dora and Alice, was left:to 
William Sydenham, with this strange 
paoviet, (dictated by her natural fear 
est pride should make him frustrate 
her intentions, ) that if he declined to 
accept the bequest, it should go to 
swell the hoards of the cruel avaricious 
Mr Courtney, the intended father-in- 
law and murderer of Dora. This left 
no alternative ; but twenty years have 
since elapsed, and Mr Sydenham, high 
in his profession, and surrounded by 
untasted affluence, is still a BacnE 
LOR. 
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Maide be Maister Hougge. 





amy TueEre wals ane Egil satte an a hille, 

1d. as Quhen alle the voycis of hevin were stille ; 

aters The whew of the clyffe, the Ppa of the caive, 
| The soughe of the woode, and the whushe of the waive ; 
ld or That solemme disembodyit chyme, 

ould That ayreal symphonye sublyme, 

an Whiche semis, to the eire of the shepherde lone, 
- the A thousande voycis alle in one— 

hare It semit to haif sunke in its deipe recesse, 

ed To slumber in awsome sylentnesse. 

re Now this Egil he satte on his airye byrthe, 


Quhare he hardlye semit ane being of yirthe ; 
Wile For als he lokit from his yermit riven, 
His greye heide movit in the vaile of hevin, 


ves In that pale shroude of grizelye hewe 

din That joynis the yirthe with the valis of blewe, 

ian And myndis mee ofte of the curtaine grimme, 

will That borelesse shade, so deidlye dimme, 
Whiche nefer wals percit be mortal eye 

lay ; P oe 

her And shadowis Tyme from Eternitye. 

vad O but that Egil he wals als proude, 


1” Als he loked from the frynge of his amber cloude, 


pil Als euir wals Czar or crownyt Khanne, 

we Or Turke in the myddis of his dyvanne ; 

toe For hee geeyt his cheike with soche disdaine, 

ths Als he turnit his one eye to the plaine, 

y's And glancit with the oder, throughe portale dunne, 
J Unblynked, upon the nonedaye sone ; 

rd And then he shoke his fedderis graye, 

p! And bore his croune in soche ane waye, 

~ Als if he helde in high disdaine F 

le The valleys, the shore, and the soundyng maine ; 
= He semyt all naiture to deryde, 


And lycked his hornye lippis in pryde, 

ee Quhille his yellow eye hald soche ane lychte, 

That the golde of Ophir wals never so brychte ; 

It euin crepit backe belowe the skynne, 

to Or sanke his haughtye brayne wythinne ; 
Quhille his cruked beke wolde the hefinis mocke, 

So very proude wals this kyng of the rocke. 


A And quharefore all this frowardnesse ? 
" Ane gentil daime alone maye guesse, _ 
bh Soche as have felit, for pompous thyngis, 
Envye, with all its thousande styngis ; 

y Or als ane kyng with pride elaite, 


Quhen his first mynistere of staite, 
Ane drone the comberance of the byke, 
Turnis rounde him’s taille lyke saucye tyke, 
And sayis, ‘ Sir kyng, this is not fitte ; 
You haif lost your jodgmente and your wytte.’ 
Als that graite kyng withoute dispute 
Wolde holde his purpose resolute, 
With eye majestick, calme, and proude, 
So loled | this yellper of the cloude. ’ 
And quharefore all? No more than this— 

Straighte downe belowe him on ane dysse, 
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Quhare grewe ane crabbed crompilit thorne, 
There had there satte since brikke of morne 
Ane glossy Raven, brychte of blee, 

Als busye als ane burde colde bee, 

Pookyng his fedderis sleike and blewe, 
Semyng theire brychtnesse to renewe, 

Als with his bigge unshaiplye bille 

He combit them over with gode wille ; 
And euery flapper on his tre, 

And glymmer of his pawkye ee, 

Showit that he mockit with mumpis and mumis, 
Proude Maister Egillis motelye plumis. 

The Egil had sore dispyte that daye, 

But yet ane worde he scornit to saye, 

But satte with indignatione fulle, 

Movyng his heide lyke graite Mogulle ; 
Quhille Corbye, who percevit his takyng, 
Out of mere funne and myschefe makyng, - 
Turnit up his darke and wycked loke, 
And sayit, with leire no burde colde broke : 
“ How faris goode maister Egil nowe, 
Perchit on Gilborachis barren browe ? 

And how is the godewyffe on the strawe ° 
I hope soche daye sho neuir sawe, 

Of inwarde joyis so swete and ryffe, 

And collapis of yong trembilyng lyffe !” 

The Egil laughit ane laughe so loude, 
It percit the gorget of the cloude, 

Broke all its muffis and grande myneviris, 
And shoke its storyit pylis to shyviris ; 
But it did not onlye maike ane rente 
Alangis the frynge of the fyrmamente, 
But it enterit oft als it wente bye 

The littil borelis of the skye ; 

Whiche maide the ladye angelis skreime, 
And sterted sanctis oute of theyre dreime ; 
That splendyd dreime consaivit so wellc, 
On whiche our docter lofis to dwelle— 

It is ane awful dreime of blisse, 

Ane bathe of endlesse happynesse, 

Steiped in delychtis up to the eiris, 
Withoute all future hopis or feris, 
Enoughe to maike ane verye drone 

Bever and blenche to thynke upon. 

But then this Egillis yelloche broke 
From caive to caive, from rocke to rocke, 
Tille all arounde Gilborachis steipe 
From yowlyng woode and yaupyng deipe, 
Ane thousande voycis issuit forth, 

Not lyke the voycis of this earthe, 
But nycheris of ane tongueless brode, 
Ane gorbelyng brawlyng broderhode 
Of spyritis of the rocke and lynne, 
That sojournit euirmore therynne. 

The Corbye wals fulle sore astounded, 
And his capacious mynde confounded ; 
For not ane worde, for all his braye, 

Did this cursit Egil deign to saye. 
The Corbye satte demore and gruffe, 
And raisit his fedderis lyke ane ruffe, 
His yukit stirlis to relieve, 

He dychte his nebbe upon his sleive, 
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While the brychte twynkiling of his eine, 

‘The lychtening chainge from darke to greine, 

Stille glemyng, depenyng, and renewyng, 

Showit that some myschiefe wals a-brewyng. 
“* Goode maister Egil, quhatis the funne ? 

Tell us the sport, that we may wonne 

Our shaire of this confounded cackle, 

This tinckell of our tabernacle. 

Haif you no feris for youre godewyffe, 

That winsome swetener of your lyffe, 

That soche ane yelloch o’er hir bedde 

Maye haif effectis of dole and dredde, 

Maye reife hir of hir tender wyttis, 

Or throwe hir into moderis fyttis ? 

Or, quhat is worse than swairf or swone, 

Produce hir sootye sonnis ower sone ? 

Haif some respeck, if not for myne, 

For that most charmyng lofe of thyne, 

In hir swete bedde so sweitlye bounded 

With bainstelis and with bonis surrounded, 

With morefulis feite and curlewe trammis, 

And hedis and harrigillis of lammis, 

And broket hofis of high degre,— 

Sothe, sho is ane comelye sychte to se ! 

Her bearded beke and haffetis drye, 

Hir towzye tap and yellowe eye, 

Hir hairye houghis and dingye bresie, 

The verye hewis of raffe and reiste. 

And then her size! ane shaime to telle ! 

Ane wyffe far bygger nor yourselle, 

Moste altogedder be confeste 

Graite comforte to ane Egillis breste !”’ 
“Yelle,” quoth the Egil, with ane neighe, 

That quashit the growlyng of the se, 

And maide the cluddis of hefen to frylle, 

Als dancyng of ane Frenche quadrylle ; 

Then als ane wylde and wycked meide, 

But grand expedyente in ane neide, 

To eize his heart with raige that burnit, 

Outower the clyffe his taille he turnit, 

And pourit adowne its breste sublyme 

Ane cataracke of liquide lyme, 

That dashit the Corbye from his throne, 

Blynded his eyne, and sent him prone, 

Head-foremoste, croakyng with despyte, 

Dyit lyke ane pyatte blacke and whyte. 
Then joynit the Egillis in ane hewe, 

Whiche maide the echois swell anewe, 

Far far abroade incontinente, 

On billowis of the fyrmamente, 

Als all the spyritis of the glennis 

Had wakenit from theyre mouldye dennis, 

And reyne the stamocke of the yirthe, 

With one confoundit skreide of myrthe. 
This mockryffe laugh was worse than badde,— 

It almoste pat the Corbye madde ; 

Downe from the clyffe he heidlong bore, 

And ay he cursit and he swore, 

But sone he washit his soylit wyng, 

In greime Gilborachis silver spring ; 

Then did he shaike his fedderis blacke, 

And rousit them on his plookye backe, 
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Shoke his grate nebbe his ruffe to drye, 
And turnit his cheike up to the skye, 
And ay, with euerye braithe he drewe, 
He cursit the Egil blacke and blewe ; 
And als he satte upon that stone, 
—— his fedderis in the sone, 
Quhare no proude sovraine heard nor sawe, 
Thus moralyzit the Corbye Crawe : 
** Goode Lorde, how lowe the grait are hurlit ! 
This is ane baisse and wycked worlde, 
Quhare trothe and wysdome are owerrumne, 
And plaice be dirtye favour woune ; 
By lowe and skavenjar deceite, 
Is overpowrit the goode and graite ; 
Tossit trom on highe, he fallis forlorne, 
And with the skaithe gettis all the skorne. 
How harde it is the wyse and graite 
Shoulde thus be tombelit from the staite ; 
Knockit from the presynkis of the throne, 
To be debaisset and bloterit on, 
Ane skorne and laughyng stocke indeide, 
To baisse-born Kytis risen in his steide ! 

« Ill speide the lucke! Quhate’er the coste 
The Raven yet shalle reulle the roste ! 
Shall it be toulde, shall it be saide, 
In fair Gilborachis greine-wode glaide, 
That e’er ane Howlet and ane Haake, 
Ane Keystrel and ane Kittywaake, 
Ane gabbillying Gose and fawnyng Mewe, 
Ane Cooternebbe and damit Czrlewe, 
Sholde chatteryng rounde our monark stande, 
And guide the counsilis of the lande ? 
Forbydde it, faite, and foraigne fee ! 
Forbydde it, proude nobylitye, 
Ye gallant Rokis, and Gleddis, and Gorbyis, 
And all the blode of all the Corbyis ! 

“ T’ll skaille the ayre withoutten feiris, 
And ryng ane solo in his eiris, 
Of mysdemainners and myschance, 
Shall gar him loke two gaites at once! 
By the blacke cloude that holdis in store 
The flickering flaime and thonderis rore, 
(The Corbyis terror and dismaye, ) 
I swear to share the sovraigne swaye, 
Ellis shalle myne comelye maite and mee 
Synke deide upon the sounding se !” 

With that, quha sholde there come in ha iste, 
And face the Corbye breste to breste, 
But his darke daime of proude degre— 
The ladye of the lonelye tre. 
And thus she spoke hir counsellis deipe,— 
Whiche wyffis are ne’er disposit to keipe, 
For theye moste spekyng bee and jeering, 
An it were but for the pryde of heiring : 
** Thou blousteryng, bloterit barleyfummil, 
Quhy sittis thou there to groulle and grummil, 
Als if thyne othis and bostyngis graite 
Colde maike the mynistere of staite, 
Or fors the lordlye Egillis pryde 
To plaice the by his sovraigne syde ? 
Swith steike thyne graite and gorbellyng gabbe, 
Thou droukit, droyten, dryvellyng swabbe, 
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And use gode language to thyne kyng ; 
Beatte up the ayre on dauntlesse wyng, 
And place the on thyne regal tre, 

And. seye some straine of mynstrelsye, 
Some song of lofe, or song of leire, 
That may affect thyne sovraigne’s eire. 
Go laude thine mystresse to the skye, 
That will command ane meike replye.” 

The Corbye lokit asklente the whyle, 
Then shoke his heide and smylit ane smyle. 
“* Myne mystresse ! That is ane thaime indeide 
Which neuir wolde haif rechit myne heide. 
Daime, I shoulde taike your kindlye proffer, 
But quhat the deuil colde I saye of hir, 
Saif that she is ane wycked hagge, 

Of carrione sluttis the very slagge ; 

Ane brymstone brangler, ferce and felle, 
Als doure as dethe, and black as helle ? 
If that will fytte 1’ll sing ane song, 
Shall bee als snappie as it is long.” 

“* Soche language to thyne better hautfe 
Bespeekis thee but ane menselesse cauffe, 
Ane cowarde and ane baughlesse bummil, 
Ane cockilit and ane barleyfummil. 

Thou bullit-heedit, burlye beiste, 

Speike but soche oder worde in jeste, 

And I shall teche the quhom to laugh at ; 
Ill pycke the eyne out of thyne haffat, 
And set ane fyer unto thyne taille, 

In mydis of thonder and of haille ! 

‘* Swith, since thou’lt nouther saye nor syng, 
To reconcyle us with oure kyng, 

Go sytte the eggis and breide the yongue, 
Quhill I assaye, with flatteryng tongue, - 
Favor to winne by mynstrelsye, 

And bryng the Egil to his kne ; 

*T will conjure up some senis of myrthe, 

And raise our soulis abone the yirthe, 

Bryng backe theyre youthfulle deidis to mynd, 
And mounte them on the mornyng wynde.” 

The Corbye, who had hearit with dreidde 
Of pycking the eyne out of his heidde, 

And forssing him, withouten baille, 

By byrnyng fyer set to him’s taille, 
Into the myddis of murmuris loude 
And bellowyngis of the thonder cloude, 
With boltis of terror byzzing sheine, 
And spatteryng brymstone in his eyne, 
Evin though the yocke his spyrit gallit, 
Yet found his very herte appallit ; 

And demit it better to suckumm, 

Lyke odir husbandis, and syng dumm ; 
Or brykke ane joke als beste might bee, 
On sadde and sore necessitye. 

‘* Swith, for the jockis sake, I sobmytte 
Ane while upon the eggis to sytte. 

But quhat, in name of him that shroudis 
The rairyng thunder in the cloudis, 

And blends the forwarde with the paste, 
Will this madde worild come tille at laste ? 
To heire ane wyfte set up her faice ! 
To praise hir beautic, wytte, and graicc, 
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Whiche well sho knowis, and moste allowe, 
None oder in the worlde wolde doo, 

Is soche ane breche of common sense, 
Soche bare and brazen impudence, 

Als nevir braifit cremationis marke 

Synee my old gutchere left the arke. 





** Och, but ane wyffis ane blousterous craiture, 


The very yooldaye blare of nature ; 

This houre in smylis and dymplis flairyng, 

The neiste in stormis and tempestis rairyng, 

The saime to maiden meike and gaye 

Als ferce Dezember is to Maye. 

Well will it sute soche daime austere 

To be hir owne grande trumpetere, 

Whyche wycked wyffis too oft haif beine, 

To heire the praise for whiche theye gricne. 
** I wolde gif all the fedderis blacke 

That growe upon myne boordlye backe, 

That maister Egil sholde descrye, 

With his unbleste and topaz eye, 

‘This maisterpece of femaile trikkis, 

Ane Corbyis wyfte weiryng the brykkis, 

Ryngyng hir praises lyke ane belle, 

And all her lofe unto herselle ; 

Quhat solaisse to his herte twill be, 

For he is wyffepeckit wofullye ! 

But, mystresse myne, for all your granne, 

And all your haiste to be goodemanne, 

If maister Egil fyndis the chete, 

Lorde, quhat ane downcome wee shall gete !” 
But with ane croke of proude disdaine, 

Ane floryshe and ane jybe profaine, 

Yearnyng for lawlesse ryvalrye, 

Mounted in ayre the darke ladye, 

And toke hir sate in puffyng pryde 

Neire by the Egillis lordlye syde ; 

And thus byganne in tonefulle croke, 

This first grande ‘* Pastorale of the Rocke.’ 


THE RAVENIS SONGE. 





*¢ Quuat burde, that sailis the waif or skye, 


Can boste of soche ane maite als I >— 
In all hir virtuis so compleite, 
So kynde, so comelye, and so sweite, 
So swyfte the mornyngis raye to ryng, 
So proude of breste and bold of wyng, 
So cleire of eye—for eye so brychte 
Ne’er percit the darkness nor the lychte, 
Or threwe the glance, at morne or even, 
From heven to yirthe, from yirthe to heven ; 
Of all the daimis of ayre, gif me 
Myne ladye of the lonelye tre. 

** I maide myne choyce at Ravenis waike, 
On mairgin of the Baykel lake, 
Quhare I had flowne with amorous speide, 
For daime of Caledonyais breide ; 
For welle I knowit that then there were 
Ane thousande vyrgin Corbyis there, 
All bredde in stormye clyffis betweine 
Ben-hope, Ben-alder, and Loch-skeine, 
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And banyshit there ane aige to messe, 
For feire of over corbyousnesse, 

The reine-deiris flankis to howke supine, 
To dabbe out yongue Syberianis eine, 
Kydnappe the omal and the eile, 

Feiste on the Baykelis gorgeous seile, 
And ower the sorges of the se 

Bewaile theyre darke vyrginitye. 

** There did I take myne aumorouse flychte, 
Outower the cloudis by daye and nychte, 
And to ane clyffe of granyte graye 
Fulle cunnynglye I toke myne waye ; 

And there I sat with pantyng breste, 
Untille the daye rose in the eiste, 

That, mirrorit in that glassye waife, 
The maidenis formis I edhe persaife, 
And watche withynne the wateris blewe 
‘Theyre shaiplye bosomis als they flewe ; 
For hee wolde bee of wysedom slacke 
Quha wailit his mystresse be the backe. 

‘* Foule fall the wychte, devoyde of graice, 
Quha fallis in lofe als faice to faice, 
Quhare all is mymmis and myrgeons maide, 
The maydenis false and airtfulle traide, 
Maide up of tryckis I shun to telle, 
Enoughe to cheite the deuil himselle! 

No, no—if you the trothe wolde knowe, 
Go watch theyre shadowis them belowe, 
And farre wythinne the wateris brychte, 
You will se the comelye daimis arychte, 
Joste als theye are from naturis hande, 
With graicefulle eise at theyre commande, 
Theyre shaiplye shankis and bosomis faire, 
Theyre fedderis floatyng in the ayre, 

And strengthe of jointis belowe the wyng, 
The vyrgin Ravenis master stryng. 

“Och, how myne herte begoude to jompe, 
And on myne fedderye breste playe dompe, 
Quhen my sweite daime wente soryng over, 
And ower myne heide begoude to hover 
The mofementis of hir comelye breste, 

And molde that colde not be expressit, 

So roundit for the love-sycke sighe, 

So sharpe to stryke, so bold to flye! 

The eye-beime of virgynitye, 

And mysticke sychtis wythinne the se, 
More than enoughe J founde, in sadnesse, 
To fyer ane Corbyis breste with madnesse.” 


At this pairte of the Ravenis song, 
The Egil shoke with passionis strong ; 
He stretchit his yellow legge behynde, 
Spredde his brode fedderis on the wynde, 
And with ane wycked aumorous eye, 
He lycked his lippis and sighed ane syghe. 
The Corbye hoped to wynne the daye, 
And thus wente on hir heinous laye :— 


** Och, lofe is ane moste potente thyng 
Beyonde the mychte of burde to syng ; 
The Egillis lofis ane stounde of pryde, 
Ane tyrantis swaye ower cryngyng bride ; 
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The lofe of manne; if I heire trewe, 
Hathe in it tinetis of vyleste hewe, 
Ane selfysh, sordyd policye, 

Ane shaime to heire, and wors to se ; 
But all the glowyng passionis giuen 
To burde or beiste belowe the heuin, 
For ardente, pure, and ferse esteime, 
The Ravenis lofis the paradeigm. 

“«* Myne very herte wals laide in steipe 

With this faire visione of the deipe. 

I lofit so moche, I lofit more 

Nor euir Corbye did before. 

I wooit hir on the rowntre greine, 

Als kyng behofit to woo ane queine, 
With eye of lambe, and herte of deire, 
And kidneye of ane Tartar steire ; 

And after feiste that scairse wolde cloye, 
Sesonit with lofe and fooryous joye, 
With eiris that byrnit als in ane flaime, 
I hearit this anser from myne daime: 

‘« ¢ Braif maister Corbye, coulde I roame, 
Ower Scotlandis hillis, myne naitif home, 
And there the flowre of Ravenis reigne, 
Hosbande lyke the I wolde disdaine ; 

But sothe to saye, I dredde to se 
The marche of paile virgynitye ; 
It is so baisse to sytte and brode 
On old and moustenit maydenhoode— 
‘The laste graite dredde of femailis breste, 
From Egillis to the Howlettis neste ; 

, And often I can eithlye se, 
From clyffe of cloude and top of tre, 
That this harde swaye of vyrgin thralle, 
The wemyng beare the worste of alle. 
So, to elude this blastyng skaithe, 
This issue dredded more than dethe, 
I hold you at youre proffer graite, 
And nt a you for myne wynsum maite. 

** € Now shalle I kno that staite of wyffe, 
Whiche I haif grenit for all myne lyffe, 
That staite of paine and blisse unnaimit, 
For whiche the femaile herte is fraimit. 
And O I eithlye can divyne 
Quhat disappoyntmente shall be myne ; 
Alaike, quhare spryngis the joye unsung 
Of sytting eggis and fedyng yongue, 

Of gadderyng byrnis from daille and downe, 
And beryng tauntis from crabbed lowne ? 
For all that I can heire or se, 

This ernyng is ane mysterye, 

Ane thyng implanted in oure fraime, 

At somethyng forwarde still to aime, 

Ane pressure urgyng burde and manne 

To bee immortal if they canne. 

“* ¢ Of mankyndis faithe ‘tis harde to saye ; 
That theye haif soulis that fende for aye, 
Is somethyng derke ; but this I kenne, 
That there be gostis als welle als menne. 
Yet this disputed bee can never, 

The Corbyis chaunce to live for ever 

Moste onlie bee in flesche and blode, 

By living in theyre comelye brode ; 
15 
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Thus maye wee fende, by rocke and fyrthe, 
Quhille there is flesche upon the yerthe ; 
And after soche unhallowit daye, 

Live theye for mee quha will, quha maye.— 
’Tis this that maikis me yielde myne lyffe 
Unto the shekilis of ane wyffe.’ 

“ Rejoicit to fynde myne comelye deire 
Wals soche ane graite philosophere, 

I joynit with hir myne harte and hande, 
And brochte hir home to fayre Scotland, 
Plaicyng hir in Gilborachis glaide, 

Ta be hir sovraignis waityng maide, 
And mystresse, too, if hee sholde deitne 
Soche lofe ane Egil mochte beseime. 

** This I shalle saye, in language plaine,—~ 
And flattery is myne grande dysdaine,— 
That soche ane daime, for seimlye graice, 
For comelynesse of forme and faice, 

For all that loferis bosome warmis, 

Ne’er lay in loferis pantyng armis. 

Her eye is of the daizzelyng hewe 

Of starre wythin the oceane blewe, 

Quhen its brychte streimeris gleime and curle 
On every waifis redoundant furle ; 

Her taper lymbe—ane queinly gemme ! 

So lyke the brakenis staitlye stemme, 

And every beautye that you se, 

Beire the high markis of majesty.” 


‘* Skreime,” quod the ladye Egil then, 
And aye sho yellit and yellit againe ; 
For all this while her queinlye herte 
Had byrnit with ane deedly smarte 
Of jealousye and raige extreime, 
Which lente soche venom to hir skreime, 
That the Egillis golden eye turnit blewe, 
Then chaingit into an olive hewe ; 
For hee begoude to dredde the stryffe 
And vengeance of ahe jealous wyfle— 
That storme the mychtye hefenis under 
Neiste to the lychtenyng and the thynder. 
The ladye Egil gaif ane raire, 
Then left the eggis and toke the aire, 
And als she hoverit ower the rocke, 
These wordis the queinlye femaile spoke : 
“« T’ll not upbraide with haughtye worde 
Myne husbande and myne honourit lorde : 
For it dothe beste ane wyffe become 
On husbandis follyis to be dumbe, 
To shutte hir eyne ower every blotte, 
Or se them als sho sawe them notte ; 
But this I'l? saye, and holde it gode, 
That everilke burde of nobil blode, 
Or manne or beiste, quhate’er it bee, 
Sholde keipe himselfe to his degre ; 
And neuer yeilde to mix or melle 
With craituris farre below himselle : 
For he that venturis to repose 
In —— and carrion crowis, 
Maye c ce to catche the blychtyng staine, 
That will not sone washe out againe. 
«* My lorde, I haif hearit this shaimlesse thyng 
In your high eiris ane solo ryng 
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Enoughe to make ane queinlye bryde 
From the fair sone hir faice to hyde. 
I will not chyde, but go with mee, 
And this moste lofelye mystresse se ; 
Cowryng hir sootye eggis upone 





We will fynde this matchlesse paragone.” 

Goode hefenis ! could theye beliefe theyre eyes! t 

Quhat wals theyre wonder and surpryis, ‘ 

Quhen theye behelde, in anguish graite, i 

Theyre laite graite mynistere of staite, F 
Sytting upon the eggis fulle lowe, t 
J 


The lordlye Egillis laughit amaine, 
With youte of anger and disdaine, 
Until theyre very yermit shoke, 
And Corbye kennit not quhare to loke ; 
Thus to be caughte he thoughte soche shaime, 
Sytting the eggis lyke eldron daime. 
Then the Egillis bothe upone him felle, 
And with theyre bekis layit on pelle-melle ; 
And they daddit him down from rocke to rocke, 
Quhille hee colde nouther stande nor croke ; 
And pluckit off all his fedderis blacke, 
Tille he wals as baire as ane paddockis backe. 
Then they chasit his menselesse maite awaye, 
Farre ower Gilborachis craigy brae— 
Turnit back upon her neste forlorne, 
And tore it from the aigit thorne, 
And brakke the eggis, and spytefullye 
Disgracit the Corbyis regal tree— 
Ane speche to all benethe the sone, 
Nefer to doo als hee had done, 
Trying to gaine him’s ranke and plaise 
By spousis favoris and dysgraice. 
From that time furthce it so befelle, 
Ane curieus fack I haif to telle, 
The Corbye fumit and lokit bigge, 
And from that houre he turnit a Whigge— 
Ane crokyng, mockyng, pesterous tyke, 
That kepit his soveraigne still in fyke, 
And held his growlyng, grumbilyng mode, 
Whudder at evil or at gode ; 
The very bane of gloryis helthe, 
The mildewe of the commonwelthe, 
And only happy stille to bee 
Plaigue ot his sovraignis dynastie. 
Old Maister Sauthan wals the firste 
Sette up the trade of Whigge accursit, 
And after him the Corbye drewe, 
The same in naiture als in hewe. 
With oder Whiggis we shalle haif funne, 
Before myne pasteralis bee done. 


i i el i ae 


With mootit wyng and herte of woe. 
| 
| 
| 


Mount Benecer, 
Nov. 14, 1827. 
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An Autumnal Night s Dream in Ireland. 


AN AUTUMNAL NIGHT'S DREAM IN IRELAND. 


I 11vg near one of those Irish repo- 
sitories of fuel called a Turf-bog ; the 
contents of which, if not very pleasing 
to any of the senses in summer, are 
extremely gratifying to most of them 
in the winter. A blazing hearth of turf 
fire, one of the greatest enjoyments of 
the labouring peasant, is net one of the 
least to him for whom he labours; that 
is to say, when he condescends to per- 
form the duty of a landlord, to reside 
among his tenantry, and to consider 
them as something more than a mere 
stock in trade, valued only for the in- 
come they produce. Often have I 
looked in with pleasure upon the 
cheerful family group, forming a semi- 
cirde round their evening fire, over 
which hung the large simmering pot 
of potatoes, already begun to be feast- 
ed on in imagination. Half a dozen 
chubby children, unencumbered with 
much weight of vesture, were busied 
in baking some of the precious bulbs 
among the hot embers; and on a table, 
covered with a coarse linen cloth, 
stood a few bowls.or mugs of earthen- 
ware, end a large jug, or pail, of cow’s 
milk. Truly, (have I thought upon 
occasions of this kind,) there is more 
luxury to a feeling landlord’s mind, 
in knowing that the poorest of his te= 
nantry possess comforts like these, the 
result of his humane attention to their 
humble interests, than in the enjoy- 
ment of foreign delicacies and de- 
lights, purchased by toil and drudgery, 
too often unheeded and -unrewarded. 
Yet, strange to say, some of these land-~ 
lords call themselves patriots; they 
rant in public assemblies; they rave 
against oppression, and affect to de- 
plore that popular misery and degra- 
dation which they themselves never 
take one step to remove. Other wor- 
thy landlords, forsooth, cannot bear 
(such is their delicacy of mental feel« 
ing) to be eye-witnesses of squalid bar- 
barism ; and instead of removing it, 
they remove themselves. The evils 
which are screened from them they 
think themselves under no necessity of 
admitting to the ear ; and in the voice 
of pleasure abroad, drown the cries of 
wretchedness at home. Did they leave 
their rents behind, their absence would 
indeed afford little cause of regret, but 
their delicacy takes no offence at the 


sight of gold, come from whence it 
may. Like Vespasian, they find that 
money smells sweet, how fetid soever 
the source from which it has been 
drawn. This is a subject which forces 
itself into the mind of all who know 
and who love their country. But this 
is not a time to dilate on it, and I shall 
therefore proceed to the subject before 
us. 
On a fine evening in autumn I had 
been induced, for I am unfashionable 
enough to prefer early dinners, to take 
a walk for the purpose of visiting a 
young and distant plantation. It had 
been made on an extent of flat and 
humid soil, which had long supplied 
the neighbourhood with turf or peat 
fuel ; and, after the.exhaustion of that 
article, had been drained and dressed 
for the reception of young trees. The 
summer had been favourable to their 
growth, and I loitered among them 
for some time, amusing myself with 
speculations on their future fate. 
Some of these, thought I, should they 
be spared by the axe, may live to be 
among the wonders of the forest, and 
to attract the notice of the tourist, 
long after the hand which planted 
them shall be withered and forgotten. 
At all events, there is no reason to 
apprehend that.their end will resem- 
ble.that of the trees which preceded 
them on this very spot, and whose 
roots, with a few of their trunks, were 
found in so much abundance deeply 
immersed beneath a stratum of turf. 
What a curious history could they 
have given, if endowed with voice, of 
those ancient days in which they grew, 
flourished, and finally decayed, un- 
disturbed by.men, and left to strug- 
gle as they might with the changeful 
operations of Nature ! What creatures 
now unknown, or known only by tra- 
dition, and the. casual discovery of 
their fossil remains, may have lodged 
on their branches, or reclined beneath 
their shade! What troops.of hunters 
may have, pursued the elk .or stag 
among their recesses, or found shelter 
there from.the suns of summer and 
the snows of winter! Such will not 
-be the case of my groves. Population 
and industry find too many uses both 
for land po | timber, to. allow the for- 
mer.to grow into barren-heaths and 
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mosses, or the latter to waste itself by 
natural decay. Surely nature herself 
here furnishes an irrefragable argu- 
ment against the truth of those 9 
which would make us believe that 
this island was in ancient days the 
seat of science and civilization, re- 
nowned in arts and arms, and furnish- 
ed with a happy and abundant popu- 
lation. To say nothing of the non- 
existence of any monumental vestiges 
of such a state, or the certain conclu- 
sions to be drawn from the testimony 
of Cesar and Tacitus, the very cir- 
cumstance of an overspreading im- 
mensity of bogs, marshes, forests, and 
wastes, is in itself a demonstrative 
proof of popular paucity, and defec- 
tive civilization. These always dis- 
wiees before the hand of culture ; 
ey have long been doing so in Ire- 
land, and “ap Be rapidly doing so 
in America. Many native woods and 
bogs have disappeared within my own 
recollection, and now there is much 
want of timber and scarcity of fuel, 
where, 60 or 80 _ since, there was 
an abundance of both. Ancient po- 
pulation, whatever may be said of it, 
was in Europe at best vastly inferior 
to modern, and the proof is obvious. 
They who maintain the reverse, don’t 
consider that when a barbarous na- 
tion went to war, they took almost 
the entire people with them—whereas 
a modern army forms so small a part 
of the population, as hardly to be 
missed. What was the waste of lives 
in the Bonapartean wars, where so 
many hundreds of thousands were 
destroyed? Much greater certainly 
than that which took place on the 
overthrow of the mighty fabric of Ro- 
man greatness. Yet, what gap or 
hiatus was made by this consumption 
of a few years? The barbarians who 
quitted their homes to occupy the rich 
and fertile, but feebly defended pos- 
sessions of Roman greatness, left but 
few behind them—they exchanged 
their own wastes for the cultivated 
inces of others. But the millions 

tely lost in the contentions of Eu- 
rope, so far from being a drain upon 
their respective nations, are not even 
missed—TIreland could at this moment 
spare, and be the better for their ab- 
sence, more, probably, than her whole 
population amounted to at any of 
those heroic periods to which the fan- 
ciful recorders of past glory so proud- 
ly refer. Thoughts of this kind en- 


[ Dee. 
gaged me till reminded, by the ap. 
proach of darkness, that it was time 
to return, which I accordingly did; 
and ordering a fire, for the night was 
cold, after my usual frugal supper, I 
repaired to my study, where, as I sup. 
pose, the previous yw re of my 
mind produced the following dream. 

Reclining in my arm-chair, with 
my eyes fixed on a splendour more 
attractive than that of diamonds, the 
enlivening blaze of a bogwood fire, I 
fell insensibly into a gentle state of 
demi-slumber, a soothing sort of men- 
tal quiescence, never resulting from 
the brilliancy of gems. These, in- 
deed, excite a momentary admiration, 
they dazzle and surprise, but the plea- 
surableemotion goes nofurther. Theirs 
is a silent, cold, and lifeless glitter ; 
whereas the glowing object of my 
admiration communicates not only 
warmth, but voice also. I began to 
fancy that in the gentle murmur of 
the agitated air in which the flame 
ascended, there existed an igneous 
and subtile spirit, breathing sweet ace 
cents of love and peace. Under this 
impression, sleep came on, and the 
mind ever busy, both ‘* when we wake 
and when we sleep,” took up the new 
idea. An indescribable sort of aerial 
being, such as imagination conceives 
of a sylph, appeared fluttering in the 
mounting flame, and prepared by its 
gestures to hold a conversation with 
the sleeper. 

** Art thou,” said I, “ an illusion 
or a reality ? and if the latter, what is 
sed purpose ? Speak, I am bound to 

ear ! 

“* So art thou to admire when thou 
shalt hear,” answered the Sylph ; “ I 
am under obligations to you, and shall 
now endeavour to repay them.” 

‘‘ You make me admire indeed! 
How can a spirit like yours be under 
obligations to a body of flesh and 
blood ?” 

“To make myself intelligible to 
man, I must use his language and 
adopt his ideas. Know, then, that 
though unseen by you, millions of spi- 
ritual beings walk the Earth, as one of 


-your famous poets has said. I am one 


of those to whose peculiar care the 
grove is committed, and the particue 
lar object'of my charge was a stately 


pine, once the glory of its race, but _ 


buried many ages beneath that morass, 
from which your labourers raised the 
little that remained undestroyed by 
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and here was 2 be my station as lon 
as an of m remain 
tive f ae until “he whole had re 
turned to the earthy state from which 
it arose. But I was not therefore de- 
barred from communicating with other 
kindred spirits, or from extending m 

ceptions to distances, which thoug 
fimited, were far beyond the range of 
human sense. When the last atom of 
my ligneous care is dissolved, I shall be 
free to seek another subject, and an- 
other clime ; and you will easily con- 
ceive that I have got quite enough of 
my late sojourn to render me extreme- 
ly desirous of changing the scene, and 
urging my flight to abodes of greater 
bloom and beauty. For this wel- 
come liberation, I consider myself in- 
debted to you !” 

« And how, gentle Sylph, do you 
mean to repay it ?” 

“ T have observed that you mortals 
are particularly curious to know what 
happened in the old times ; that you 
take great pride in the supposed glory 
of your ancestors ; and that you lend 
a willing ear to the stories of those 
who had an interest in imposing on 
_ credulity. Hence I conceive that, 

owever mortifying it may be to 
others, a man of sense, like you, can- 
not but find satisfaction in the disco- 
very of the truth. I, you are aware, 
can have no inducement to mislead. 
I can neither gain nor lose by the re- 
sult of my information, the offer I 
make is voluntary; and, moreover, 
ours being a race unclogged by matter, 
and exempt from earthly passions, 
falsehood finds no place among us.” 

“ Truly, gentle Sylph, for an aerial 
being, you do seem to have attained no 
trivial knowledge of our corporeal na- 
ture, and I cannot but wonder you 
should give yourselves any concern 
about us, save only when some rude 
hand might lift the sacrilegious axe 
against a favourite tree.” 

“ Human affairs do not certainly 
belong to our peculiar province, but 
as they come within our observation, 
we obtain a correct knowledge of them, 
though we don’t seek it. Perhaps, 
however, you may be one of those who 


are too much occupied with the pre- , 


sent, to take any concern in the past. 
If so, I shall bid you farewell, with- 
out farther interruption.” 

* By no means, gentle Sylph—I 
shall most gratefully avail myself of 
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decay. In this I was bound to abide, 


our kindness. Curiosity is inherent 
m us all, and I have my share. A 
clear view into the uncertainty of the 

t will be particularly gratifying, 
et it show what it may. There are 
to whom the discovery of an inglori- 
ous ancestry may be mortifying, be- 
cause the honour of their forefathers 
is the only honour of which they can 
boast. I am a maker of my own fore 
tune, and might be puzzled to tracea 
genealogy beyond my grandfather. In 
a national point of view, however, it 
would be gratifying to know some« 
thing more satisfactory concerning the 

ristine state of Ireland, than is to be 
earned from monkish legends, bardic 
tales, and puzzle-pated historians. I 
will, therefore, commence my inquiry 
by asking, at what time your acquaint- 
ance with Irish affairs commenced ?” ° 

‘“« My first knowledge of Ireland 
commenced a few years after the great 
deluge. The slime with which the 
ground had been generally covered, 
was peculiarly favourable to vegeta- 
tion—the island was soon overspread 
with plants. Trees flourished in great 
vigour and profusion, a pine, to which 
my tutelage was first attached, being 
one of the most distinguished.” 

“‘ Then you had more than one ar« 
boreal castle, if I may so call it?” 

“< O, yes, several in succession. The 
Sylph, or Genius of the Oak, often re« 
mained stationary for eight or ten cen= 
turies ; the duration of the pine rarely 
exceeded two. The last object of my 
care, and one of whose stateliness I 
was not a little proud, fell by the vio- 
lence of a western gale, just one hun- 
dred years before the island submitted 
to Henry the Second, and her inhabite 
ants became his voluntary vassals 
without striking a blow. The similer 
fall of many‘trees, conspiring with 
other circumstances, formed a stage 
nant marsh, continually increasing, 
until the modern industry of man, 
pr through want of fuel, and part« 

for p of improvement, dis- 
charged the confined moisture, and 
either consumed, or altered the na- 
ture of, our mossy covering.” 

** You speak of an interesting pe- 
riod indeed, and, no doubt, are able to 
throw much light on events, concern- 
ing which there exist many varieties 
of opinion, and no small contentious 
acrimony.” 

- Difference of opinion there must 
be, no doubt, when the subject is in- 
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volved in so much obscurity ; but I do 
not see any ground for acrimony or 
anger.” 

*¢ That very obscurity is the main 
cause. Men quarrel most about ques 
tions which they understand least, and 
particularly when those questions lead 
to no real good or utility. That is 
what we call being rational.” 

** Well, and to what point are the 
rational contentions to which you 
would now refer, directed ?” 

“« To the pristine state of Ireland, 
which, as some tell us, was marked by 
high renown in arts and arms, while 

maintain that her inhabitants 
were little better than barbarians.” 

© Methinks, that very event to 
which I have before referred, and 
which is matter of historic record, 
might at once decide the question. Of 
the warriors’ renown, little surely had 

to boast, whose valour was wast- 
ed in petty broils, and who submitted 
without a single battle toa foreign in- 
vader! Supposing even that some al- 
lowance should be made for the inti- 
midatory title of a royal assailant, 
what opinion must be formed of those 
who wanted strength or spirit to resist 
the predatory attacks of a private ad- 
-venturer? ‘Their force in arms was at 
least inferior to that of their subjuga- 
tors, and as to their deficiency in arts, 
it may be easily collected from the 
poorness and paucity of their towns, 
from the rudeness of their dwellings, 
from their neglect of agricultural pur- 
suits, from their incessant and san- 
_guinary factions, and from their in- 

te lives.” 

“It shouldseem, then, that theglory, 
and splendour, and renown, of which 
some of our Antiquaries so fondly 
boast, must have been previous to the 
days of the second Henry ?” 

** Yes, truly, and to the days ef 
Noah also. To the occurrences of the 
Antediluvian World, I am, as before- 
mentioned, an utter stranger,and there 
fore can say nothing of what might 
then have been the state of Ireland, 
or whether any such Ireland existed. 
If, therefore, the rational controversy of 
your historians be referable to those 
times, you must look for another ar- 
biter—I speak of human occurrences, 
the very earliest of which were long 
posterior to that stupendous inunda- 
tion. ‘Trees sprung at once, for their 
seeds were in the soil; the importation 
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of human inhabitants was slow and 
ual.” 

“ What! have you no recollection 
of ships from Tyre and Sidon carrying 
on a lucrative trade with this island, 
—_ colonies here, and introdt.« 
cing and diffusing arts, sciences, and 
civilization ?” 

“ My good friend, either you dream, 
or your sage informers —Colonies un- 
questionably were planted here, for 
otherwise there would have been no 
inhabitants ; and vessels, very diffe. 
rent from what you now call ships, 
did occasionally visit these shores. But 
in saying this I say all—your gaudy 
superstructure is built not on faet, but 
on fancy ! Spain colonized the south. 
west part of the island, and of course 
imported what science and civilization 
she had to bestow, or rather what pors 
tion of the little she had, that could be 
communicated by ne adven- 
turers. The better sort would hardly 
exchange the country and climate of 
Spain for the wilds of Glacialis Ierne.” 

“« T thought as much—a great, uni- 
ted, and civilized people could not fail 
to have left many traces of pristine 
wealth and grandeur here as in other 
countries. Traces of early population 
indeed we have, but all indicative of 
national barbarism ; stone circles, stone 
altars, and the like. But, (as our an- 
tiquaries would ask,) might not the 
Danes and Northern invaders have 
razed and destroyed those traces of 
national art and glory, when they over 
ran and finally subjugated the whole 
or the greater part of this island ?” 

“* They might, had they been dis« 
posed so to do, and had such monu- 
ments been there to be destroyed, 
though it is much more likely that 
they would have availed themselves of 
all useful works of art for their own 
comfort and convenience. But intruth, 
the Northerns, however unjustifiable 
their piratical invasions might be in a 
moral light, were rather instruments 
than impediments of civilization, for 
they brought with ships a knowledge 
of navigation, they founded cities, and 
they introduced some sort of trade. 
As far as civilization was concerned, 
if they did not leave the island better, 
they certainly did not leave it worse, 
than they found it.” 

** You remember the introduction 
of Christianity ?” 

“ Perfectly—The primary mission« 
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aries, who, with pure and pious inten- 
tion, came to substitute the blessings 
of true religion in the place of Pagan 


‘superstition’s barbarous and often 
bloody rites, were holy, and for the 
times in which they lived, enlightened 


men.’ 

“‘ Did not their labours happily con- 
duce to the reformation of the people, 
as well as to the fame of the island, 
in which religious houses were esta- 
blished, learning cultivated, and edu- 
cation promoted ?” 

‘“‘ It is doing no more than justice 
to the early founders of Christianity 
in Ireland to admit, that the learning 
of the times was successfully cultiva- 
ted in several parts of the country— 
that many of its professors were ho- 
nourably distinguished, and that their 
fame extended to foreign lands. But 
it is no less true, that the laudable 


_efforts of a few churches and semina- 


ries had made but a small progress 
in subduing native ferocity, and diffu- 
sing among the people at large all 


‘those blessings whieh a mature and 


general knowledge of the gospel is so 
eminently calculated to bestow. There 
seems reason indeed to believe, that 
salutary effects like these might have 
ultimately followed their pious labours, 
but for the successful invasion of the 
second Henry——” 

“ But for the invasion of Henry! 
you quite astonish me !” 

“« Yet I am quite serious.” 

“* Besides, was not Henry a Chris- 
tian King? Did not the English in- 
vaders build churches, and found ab- 
beys and monasteries?” 

** All true—but mark what Henry 
did. He destroyed the independence 
of the Irish ehurch—he subjected it 
to the See of Rome. One despotic ru- 
ler might well seem enough at a time. 
He gave to Ireland two, the King of 
England and the Bishop of Rome. 


‘Now, had her Church continued to be 
‘independent, its main purpose would 


have been, by teaching no doctrines 
but those of Christ, to make the peo- 
ple the servants of God ; whereas the 
object of the new spiritual dominion 
was to teach such doetrines as would 
make them the slaves of the Pope.” 

‘« This was not very accordant with 
the policy of so t @ prince.” 

No, nor ould Henry himself 
have done so at a later period of his 
reign; but he had not then felt the 
galling yoke of spiritual bondage. ‘The 
Pope and he were at that time good 
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friends, that is to say, such friends as 
princes and potentates usually are— 
mighty affectionate as long as any- 
thing is to be gained by affection, but 
always ready to sacrifice friendship at 
the altar of policy. Henry wanted aid 
to subjugate bodies—the Pope to en- 
slave souls—and, through mutual co= 
Operation, they both succeeded. His 
Holiness, however, had the best of it. 
Henry’s dominion was little more than 
nominal. Both he and his suceessors 
were obliged to maintain their. Irish 
crown at a great.expense of blood and 
treasure; it was at the best a barren 
sovereignty, though supposed to in- 
volve a power over the lives and pro- 
perties of their subjects.‘ The Pope, 
though ostensibly master of neither, 
contrived to exercise lordship over 
both ; and while the purse of those 
who held the temporalities was empty, 
the Papal pockets were full. Relice 
bulls, pardons, indulgences, and such 
like, were ruinously expensive to those 
that received, though they cost no- 
thing to him who gave. No man ever 
sold inanity at so high a priee. Like 
the poor savage, who exchanges his 
valuable furs for a worthless toy, the 
Irish sold their spiritual liberty for a 
string of beads. Whether their eyes 
are yet open to the true nature of this 
ecclesiastical traffic, is a subject of 
consideration in which I must not in« 
terfere, for two reasons—first, because 
you Rational Creatures are too jeas 
lous of the privileges which: reason 
confers, to adopt any opinions but 
your own ; and, secondly, because I 
mean to limit my information to the 
things of the Olden Time.” 

‘* Be it as you please—I am thanke 
ful for everything I get. To return, 
then, to the days of yore: You must 
have witnessed great varieties of hu- 
man life and actions in the course. of 
such early and protracted experi- 
ence ?” : 

‘* Far from it. A disgusting sames 
ness prevails throughout. Names vary, 
but generations are alike—the history 
of one barbarous tribe is the history 
of all. One horde may have had more 
daring leaders than another, may have 
ravished more women, slain more men, 
gained more territory, and carried.off 
more plunder—for the rest, it was but 
a repetition of the same daily sloth and 
nightly revel.” 

‘* Truly this seems to be a very gee 
neral picture of the early habits of 
European society. I am inclined to 
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think, that our most polished nations 
might here behold a striking resem- 
blance of their forefathers. But the 
pear Hibernia’s early fame tell 
a ifferent story. They repre- 
sent Milesian kings and oe palate 
times, no doubt, op to each other 
in the field of honourable combat, but 
more frequently cultivating the refined 
arts of » Supporting the dignity 
of Irish independence, enjoying the 
rational delights of the social banquet, 
paying homage at the shrine of beau- 
ty, and listening to the enraptured 
strains of the accomplished minstrel. 
Was “y this a scene of happiness and 

“ Yes—if you are inclined to bestow 
these fine names on drunkenness and 
revelling—on wild exultation for suc- 
cessful plunder and sanguinary com- 
-bat—on songs of bards, and strains of 
music, inciting to voluptuous indul- 
gence, to predatory enterprise, to per- 
petuated animosity, and to bloody re- 
-venge. If these constitute true happi- 
ness and glory, the Halls of Tara are 
not without their boast. I must, how- 
ever, observe, that felicity of this kind 
was liable to sad interruption. The 
defeated party were very apt to seize 
those nities of retaliation which 
the neg igent security of their revel< 
ling adversaries frequently afforded. 
They often broke in upon the mirth 
of the rejoicers ; some they made cap- 
tives for future ransom, others they 
slaughtered without remorse, and the 
short triumph of one set of heroes was 
succeeded by the equal instability of 
another. One national evil was no 
doubt thus prevented—the evil of an 
overgrown population.” 

. Ay, that is a subject which puz- 
zles and perplexes our wisest states- 
men. They see the evil—it is grow- 
ing under their eyes—and yet they 
know not how to stop it, or where to 
find a remedy. It was effectually met, 
as you observe, by the peculiar man- 
ners of the Olden Time: and unless 
those self-appointed legislators, who 
look with cub teeaing to the restora- 
tion of that halcyon era, shall be kind 
enough to treat us to two or three 
good depopulating rebellions, I really 
am at a loss to conjecture what can be 
done.” 

“ Nothing more easy than the re- 
medy. It is an evil which. no other 
country, as far as my knowledge goes, 
possesses equal facilitics to remove. 





, 





It may be done without aid of fieet or 
army, the raising of a single tax, or 
the least expense to government.” 

** What famous politicians you aerial 
beings would make! Our dull brains, 
clogged as they are with corporeal in. 
cumbrance, would probably never hit 
upon it.” 

“* Yet is it quite simple.” 

“I dare say—for wise men tell us 
that simple remediesare the best. But 

ou will not be so cruel as to with. 

old it from one for whom yow have 
professed so unexpected a friendship? 
A secret like that would far outweigh 
any favour in my power to confer, ace 
cidental or intended.” 

‘* I shall feel much pleasure in gra« 
tifying your curiosity.” 

** But give me leave to ask, is it 
practicable as well as simple? for you 
must be aware, that there are man 
remedies for a disorder, which, though 
pm igenrnene both simple and effec« 
tual, are nevertheless such as no phy« 
sician, however eminent, would ven« 
ture to prescribe. He would not, for 
instance, recommend the amputation 
of a leg to cure a gouty toe.” 

‘* That the remedy I propose will be 
adopted, is more than I pretend to 
know, but that, if adopted, it will be 
successful, your own judgment cannot, 
I think, fail to convince you. And I 
draw my conclusion from that very 
bellicose, or, if you prefer the. term, 
chivalrous disposition of your coun 
trymen already referred to.” 

** 1 am quite impatient for the de« 
tail.” 

“ I will not detain you long. The 
warlike spirit which so much distin« 
guished your ancestors is, as you must 
be well aware, by no means extinct. 
It has indeed, like all other human af 
fairs, undergone a change. Among 
the higher ranks of your Milesian 
worthies, it sometimes evaporates in 
frothy declamation on the departure 
of past glories, and mincing announce 
ments of their speedy return ; some- 
times it takes wing in the form of a 
pamphlet or history, and like a school- 
boy’s kite, soaring for a while to the 
astonishment of many a wondering 
eye, falls to the ground neglected and 
forgotten. Sometimes, however, it as- 
sumes a more formidable character, 
and is seen in the field of honour mea- 
suring paces for the duel, and preser- 
ving the conditions on which one ra- 
tional creature shall shoot another, bee 
10 
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cause—they differed in opinion. This 
is the chivalry of Milesian gentlemen. 
That of Milesian clowns, if not po 
lished, is certainly more romantic. It 
is the most truly warlike spirit of any 
upon record, and not to be paralleled 
in any age or nation, past or present. 
They fight for fighting’s sake. How 
far religious restraint may operate to 
repress it, Iam unable to say, as it 
has never been tried. But certain it 
is, that the restraints of human law, 
though backed by military force, and 
an armed police, have been able to do 
no more than oppose occasional checks 
to this patriotic and popular frensy. 
Unable to explain Paddy’s fighting 
propensities on any grounds of reason, 
I can only account for them on the in- 
stinctive principle which induces bees 
to destroy superfluous numbers, lest 
the hive should be overstocked ; for 
Paddy, in fact, is still in a state of 
nature. Now, on this instinctive 
principle I found my Pian. Give them 
a jubilee year, or if one should prove 
insufficient, add more. Withdraw 
your military, your magistrates, and 
your police. Throw open all fairs, 
markets, holy wells, and places of 
public resort. Give them whisky and 
bag-pipes galore, (in plenty.) Let 
them cut, bruise, batter, maim, stab, 
and shoot one another, without in- 
terference or interruption. From the 
maiming and manslaughter now pro- 
duced, in spite of all possible efforts 
made (by the civil power, I mean,) 
to prevent them, calculate the im- 
mense consumption of human lives 
that must necessarily follow the li- 
cense here proposed to be given, and 
you will arrive ata very probable con- 
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jecture of the time required for redu- 
cing Ireland to avery reasonable stand< 
ard of population. A strong .recom< 
mendation of the -project is, that 
though it may violate British laws, it 
offers no violation to Irish feelings, 
being in fact the greatest favour and 
indulgence you can possibly give. The 
consumption of females will be less 
than that of males, though not in such 
proportion as may be generally sup« 
posed, for the ladies take a very active 
part in those family battles. For these 
it will be necessary to make provision, 
and they will probably be an accept 
able accession to some of the South 
Sea colonies. The surviving men who 
happen to be too much maimed to per« 
form any profitable labour, should, I 
think, be allowed pensions for their 
useful services. This, and the cost of 
exporting the ladies, will form the 
only expense on the part of govern« 
ment, and must, of course, under an 
economical ministry, be a great ine 
ducement to the adoption of the 
plan.” 

‘* The project is indeed admirable, 
and well deserving the consideration 
of his Majesty’s Ministers ; at least, I 
will on my part lose no time——” 

“Togo tobed, papa, saidmy young- 
est daughter, whohad just come in with 
a candle to light me to my bed-cham- 
ber.; “* the clock has struck ten, and 
your fire is out.” 

‘** Nay, child,” said I, “ if my fire 
is out, there is an end of my dream 
indeed ; but it is too good a one to be 
lost—So give me the candle, and good 
night.” 

SENEX. 
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THE COOPER OF THORSUND AND HIS FAMILY. 


By the Man-of-War's-Man. 


* * * * * 


Art that time I liked nothing better 
than our entrance or departure from 
the roadstead of Leith, as our Captain 
made it an invariable rule, when wind 
and weather permitted, to swell his 
vessel to her utmost dimensions, and 
thus, swaggering under all the panoply 
and gaud of war, bid a cheerful adieu 
or good morning to his admiring Ad- 
miral, under every inch of canvass he 
eould possibly attach to her. 

When we last sailed, we had a Scotch 
Baronet, an Edinburgh Banker, and a 
eunning workman in stones, passen- 
gers, who were bound on a mineralo- 
gical survey of the Faroe Islands, 
where we were to leave them, and 
prosecuting the term of our cruize 
elsewhere, call for them previous to 
our return. As we were favoured 
with a steady smashing breeze, we 
made a fine run of it, and in an in- 
conceivable short space of time, there 
were we in sight of the Diamond Islet. 
The appearance of this immense mass 
of granite is sufficiently unique to ex- 
cite curiosity ; rising perpendicularly 
on all sides to an amazing height, 
when it assumes a pyramidical form, 
terminating abruptly at the top. Yet, 
though cursed with the most perfect 
sterility, and from its situation inac- 
cessible to the wants of either man or 
beast, it has not been formed in vain ; 
for while it stands one of those won- 
derful and inscrutable marvels which 
the Almighty Creator of the universe 
seems to have sprinkled here and 
there in the deep waters as living de< 
monstrations to us mortals of the im- 
mensity of his power, it is the settle- 
ment and impregnable citadel of mil- 
lions of the fowls of Heaven, who have 
abode and flourished there, generation 
on generation, since the flood, and are 
likely to do so, unmolested by man, 
till time shall be no more. The day 
being foggy, we closed in with this 
enormous pile at windward, to within 
short cable’s length, lying under its 
immensity like a cock-boat alongside 
a line-of-battle, and then hove to, in 
order to give our philosophers an op- 


portunity of taking a more minute 
survey, greatly to the annoyance of 
the long-winged sentinels of the rock, 
who kept screaming and croaking their 
various notes of alarm, as they swam 
in close circles around the top of it. 
The gentlemen were highly delighted 
with the view, and by way of havin 

some idea of the amount of the fea. 
thered population, the knight suggest. 
ed thata small nine-pounder carronade, 
which was used for an enemy’s tops, 
should be shotted and fired at the rock 
about midway altitude. This was speed- 
ily done, and was instantly followed 
by sucha novel sceneas absolutely beg. 
gars description. ‘The boom of the gun, 
followed next moment by the crash of 
the shot on the rough centre of the solid 
mass, so terrified the simple and un- 
accustomed inhabitants of this ae 
and silent rock, that immediately forth 
issued old and young of ducks, geese, 
gulls, gluttons, kittywaiks, and mews, 
in endless battalions, with such an in- 
termixed screaming of terror and des- 
pair as was really deafening. In very 
truth, the sight was sublime, as they 
circled and circled in endless numbers 
around their favourite rock and over 
head ; and as the clamorous chorus 
proceeded, such was the amazing ra- 
pidity of their varying movements, 
from the crest of the passing wave to 
as high as the astonished eye could 
reach, that I could compare it to no« 
thing in nature so nearly as a heavy 
fall of snow. Having amused them- 
selves for some time with a view of 
this tumultuous muster, the Captain 
gave the signal, and, the sails being 
once more brought to the wind, we 
resumed our watery march ; and had 
advanced but little way indeed before 
we could see a rapid diminution in 
the numbers of this noisy assemblage 
—the hoax having been apparently 
discovered, each detachment had hur« 
ried back into its own separate crevice, 
to enjoy the crow over a fulse alarm 
with redoubled gusto. ‘The vessel 
having thus once more renewed her 
speed, we rapidly neared the principal 
island, and in the course of iess than 
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an hour we let go our anchor in the 
well-eremembered harbour of ‘Thor- 
sund, the principal town and seat of 
overnment of these uncomely islands. 

After a hasty dinner, the gentlemen 
accompanied by the Captain went 
ashore. They were received on the 
rocky beach by the Governor of the 
islands, surrounded by his body- 
guard of about twenty men, variously 
armed, who, as far as variety of habi- 
liments and personal appearance went, 
seemed well entitled to lay claim to a 
regular succession from the heroes of 
Falstaff. Even the Governor himself, 
though undoubtedly equipped in his 
best array, made but a sorry figure 
alongside of his wealthy visitors ; 
otherwise, however, he was a tall good- 
looking man, about forty years of 
age, with a good deal of the Bona- 
parte school of costume and manner 
about him. Some little preliminary 
compliments having been gone through, 
and papers produced, the gentlemen, 
followed by the Captain, and your 
humble servant as his henchman, 
were all escorted up to the government 
house, which was nothing more than 
a pretty sizeable thatched wooden cot 
tage, enclosed, by way of distinction, 
along with several other buildings, 
with a line of strong, high, wooden 
palisades. Having arrived at the bar- 
rier gate, surrounded by most of the 
natives of the place, who were kept at 
a respectable distance by the uncere- 
monious visitations of the weapons of 
the guard, we halted until the bear- 
ers of the gentlemen’s luggage had 
passed, and then entered the enclo« 
sure, where the gentlemen left us, fol 
lowing the Governor into his domicile. 
The Captain having seen all the pack- 
ages safely disposed of, immediately 
ordered the two Mids who command- 
ed the cutters, to return with their 

ple on board ; then turning to me 

e continued,— 

“ As for you, Truck, you must 
abide by the gig, in case I should 
want you. I don’t wish you, however, 
to stick fast to the beach—for I'll be 
likely here for a few hours, until I 
see the gentlemen properly settled— 
walk about and keep yourself warm, 
for I have no fears of your getting 
tipsy in this miserable place ; and I 
say, Truck, be sure you keep together, 
and go not too far out of the way.” 

To all this my answer was laconic 
enough ; so, making him my obeisance, 
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I slowly returned to the beach, where 
I found the cutters had already shoved 
off. I now told my pells the Captain's 
orders, and added, that being deter« 
mined once more to have a view of the 
town, and of the fort we had destroy 
ed, I had no objections to be their 
pilot to both, if they were curious to 
see our handiwork. 

“‘ Oh, dang it,” exclaimed honest 
Wat Shirley, “ that wool be so nyce! 
Coom, mates, coom, let’s go wi’ Billy 
—for I’se often heard un speak of that 
"ere fort.” 

Little persuasion, indeed, was ne« 
cessary to induce to a ramble ashore ; 
so laying hold of Jem Suttie, m 
strokesman’s arm, away we nana 
on our way to the fort, having left one 
of our number behind us to look after 
the boat. Though we had no road, 
and the ground was strewed with loose 
masses of rock, we speedily contrived 
to reach the well-remembered spot, 
which I was not a little astonished to 
find in all its original desolation. No 
single thought had ever been bestowed 
upon it seemingly since ; for there lay 
the very individual guns, several of 
them long 24-pounders, spiked and 
broken—the ruins of the barracks and 
magazine, which had been blown up 
—and the shot and other implements 
strewed over the ground—just all the 
same as if what happened four years 
gone had been performed the prece- 
ding week. For my own part, I cared 
the less for all this, as it made the 
story which I found myself in a mans 
ner compelled to relate to my compa< 
pions, none of whom were with me 
in that cruize, all the more intelligi« 
ble. Suppose me, then, seated on a 
little mossy knoll, which overlooked 
the ruined fort, my pells all around 
me, fighting that day’s battle o’er 
again—pointing out the position of the 
ship—the spot where we landed un< 
der a most galling and destructive 
fire—the place where we had the final 
desperate rally with the enemy before 
they lost heart and gave way—and 
the grand halloo and run we had after 
them when they did so, entering the 
fort along with them amidst a shower 
of round and grape from our own ves- 
sel, before their colours were cut down, 
and the dreadful work of devastation, 
and fire, and ruin, was begun. I say, 
just suppose me dilating and swelling 
away, like the frog in the fable, on 
this triumphant subject, unwitting 
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that I was listened to by one who had 
also borne the hest and burden of that 
merciless day. Yes, my silver-haired 
veteran, I am a living witness that at 
least thou didst thy duty manfully, 
although not for thy native land ; but 
it was Helen Baga’s native soil, the 
mother of thy fine healthy sons and 
only daughter, and that was cause 
sufficient to nerve the now failing arm 
of honest Jerome Yell! Upon this 
subject I confess myself somewhat lo- 

uacious ; but the sudden and un- 
thought-of recognizance of an old and 
valued friend, at such a moment, 
proved so delightful and cheering, 
that I must cease to exist before the 
smallest circumstance connected with 
it can be erased from my memory. 
In the course of my puff-paste ac- 
count of this exploit, I had happened 
to pay a well-merited compliment to 
the skill and courage of an old mess~ 
mate, one Isaac Pontey, a fine, young, 
sharp-eyed Yorkshireman, who, with 
many others, lies buried in Thorsund 
churchyard, which somehow or other 
occasioned his smiling countryman, 
Wat Shirley, to ask me how the Da- 
nish soldiers fought. 

“ Rascally bad,” returned I: “ why, 
mates, had it not been for the native 
inhabitants of the islands, we might 
have done our job in style, without 
hardly firing a shot, so very valiant 
were their poltroons of soldiers; but 
the peasantry proved real stubborn 
stuff, and, undisciplined as they were, 
fought like very devils. Our skipper 
was astonished at their courageous 
behaviour ; for, considering the way in 
which the native Danes are generally 
treated, particularly in these islands, 
he had depended greatly upon their 
non-resistance ; sinee what great mat- 
ter could it be, as he said, who was 
their master, so long as they got the 
same allowance of grub. In this, 
however, he found himself mistaken ; 
and if their leader had known how to 
direct properly such a mass of undis- 
eiplined strength, their native courage 
and obstinate perseverance would have 


gone far to have carried the day against ° 


us. He did not, however, and it was 
just as lueky, for the day was bad 
enough.” 

“«¢ Did many of our people catch it, 
Bill, besides my poor countryman ?” 
asked Shirley. 

** In truth, mate, that is more than 
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I can tell you,” replied I, “ seeing J 
was on shore in sick-bay myself at the 
time, and never had the conclusion 
of the story properly told me ; for our 
hooker, leaving the worst of us ashore 
here with the Doctor and a strong 
guard, went off to Shetland with the 
rest, and I never heard what became 
of them. Might I believe the stories, 
however, I have been told by the 
kind, motherly woman who nursed 
me, the loss was pretty severe on both 
sides.” 

** Nurse, Bill !” cried the astonish- 
ed Suttie ; “ why, have they an hose 
pital in this poor place ?” 

** No, Jem, no hospital,” returned 
I; “* but I luckily fell into the hands 
of Christian keeping, when I was un- 
able to help myself; and the good 
people, both young and old of them, 
nursed and set me on my feet again 
so cleverly, that I was able to perform 
the last duties to my poor messmate 
Isaae Pontey—a circumstance I have 
never ceased to think on without feel- 
ing the utmost satisfaction.” 

‘* And were these good people na- 
tives of the place, Truck?” asked 
Suttie. 

“* The husband was not, Jem,” ree 
plied I, “* for he was a sort of coun- 
tryman of my own, being from Shet- 
land ; but his wife was a native of the 
place, and as fine a tender-hearted, 
motherly litthe woman, as ever stood 
watch alongside of a sick-bed. I’ve 
been wondering these some minutes, 
mates, whether it ean be possible the 
good folks are still living, and still 
abide here. I doubt it much, though 
I shall certainly make the inquiry 
when we go down to the town—for 
honest Jerome used frequently to say 
he meant to return with his family to 
his native place.” 

“ In gude faith, and that’s a’ true 

eneuch,” exclaimed a strong Norse 
voice behind me, “ but saying, I wyte, 
was never doing yet.” 
* I started, and was on my feet in an 
instant fronting the stranger, on whose 
weather-beaten features I gazed for a 
moment or two in silence—for they 
struck me as having been once fami- 
liar, though where I had seen them 
last I could not for the life of me say. 
The old man smiled kindly at my 
embarrassment, and taking my passive 
hand in his with an affectionate shake, 
he mildly exclaimed— 
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“Saul! Maister William, is it real- 
ly possible? Ye maun surely hae @ 
very faithless memory.” 

“So it would appear, father,” re- 
turned I ; ‘* but really you must par- 
don me if I’m at a loss for your name, 
although, I confess, your face is quite 
familiar to me.” 

“ Weel, saul o’ my body, but that 
js a real curiosity now,” said the old 
man, with a good-humoured smile. 
“Uh, ye needna stare sae hard, my 
man, for deil a bane o’ me misdoubts 
your word in the smallest—for ye see 
sae mony strange faces day after day, 
that it’s out o’ the power o’ human 
nature to mind the yae half o’ them. 
But I’se try gif I can help ye. D’ye 
mind an auld chield ye were speaking 
about evenow, ye ca’d Jerome ?—he 
stands before ye, callant.” 

“ Heavens! old Balta Sound!” I 
exclaimed, seizing the old man with 
both my hands most joyfully ; “ and 
is it you, my old cock of the north, 
that my poor witless head couldn’t re- 
cullect-—my good, kind, old landlord 
—iny generous benefactor—the man, 
mates, to whom, under Heaven, I 
owe my existence! Oh, it was stupid, 
unaccountably stupid ; but you must 
excuse me, my old friend ; I’m getting 
old now, and you know e 

“Na, na, deyvil a morsel o’ that 
yee,” interrupted the old man, laugh- 
ing ; “* I wyte there’s ne’er a wizzen’d 
bane in your buik yet—but yere 
mind’s clean tane up evenow wi’ your 
fechtings and breaking o’ brainless 
heads, and that, in faith, ’s eneuch to 
ding aff the girdso’ ony fallow’s judg- 
ment. Oh, Maister William, are ye 
no tired o’ that wild way o’ living 
yet ?” 

“ Supposing I were, my good 
friend,” returned I, “I doubt it would 
avail me but little at the present mo- 
ment, for they won’t allow me to get 
tired, and I don’t wonder at it. That 
sworn friend of your King’s, or ra- 
ther your King’s master, will allow 
no one to sit quietly over whom he 
hasn’t fairly got the whip-hand. He 
has already got that of a good many 
countries, but that over Britain, my 
friend, he’ll never get, though he fight 
till his hair grows grey.” 

“ In gude faith, Maister William,” 
said old Jerome gravely, ‘ ye’re talke 
ing o’ things I ken naething about, 
2nd aiblins it’s just as weel for me ; 
for Inever saw my King, as ye ca’ him, 
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nor Bonnypretty, atween the een in my 
life, nor is it likely I ever will now. 
But I thought we were at peace again, 
for we were a’ gi’en to understand ye 
came here as friends.” 

“ Right, Jerome,” replied I, “ but 
it is only as your friends. The only 
enemy you had amongst you is de- 
stroyed, and if you will look below 
you there you will see him prostrate 
in ruins. We always considered you 
too poor already to be tormented with 
the evils of war.” 

“ Weel, Maister William, that was 
certainly very thochtfu’ o’ your great 
folks, and maks a body feel proud o’ 
their native. Ye ken I’m very sib t’ye 
a’, and before this mischancy war brack 
out, I used to mak a canny livelihood 
amang ye in the Greenland trade — 
Eh, man, how different they black- 
guards o’ Frenchis behaved.. Ye was 
nae time awa frae knocking the castle 
there in fiinders, than in cam an ill- 
farr’d lang black lugger fuil o’ thae 
wretches, wha landed and harried a’= 
body ; and no content wi’ reaving and 
stealing a’ around them, they were sic 
monsters 0’ heathens as to gut the very 
house of the Lord himsell! Oh, how I 
grudged that ye hadna left us a single 
gun standing ! To hae sent the scoun- 
drels to the bottom of the bight there, 
wad just hae been marrow to my banes. 
But it was far better ordered, Maister 
William—they were in the hands of 
God, and their ill gotten gear ne’er 
made them a penny the richer.” 

«© What became of them, Jerome ?” 
asked I. 

“* What became of them !” exclaim 
ed the old man, with a mixture of in- 
dignation and sorrow ; “‘ naething but 
what might hae been fairly expected. 
They set aff to the ither islands to 
play the same trick, and while they 
were daidling there, and adding to 
their ill gotten gear, didna a whirlwind 
attack them and blaw them to the 
wuddie? Their evil-laden bark, when 
I saw #, was pounded into minced 
meat on the rocks, and themselves 
either murdered or drowned, the folks 
were sae exasperate at them.” 

** Ah well, my friend, that certain- 
ly was making short work of it,” said 
I, “* and beats our business with you 
hollow.” 

“* Tuts, man, your business was a 
sort o’ blessing compared to that sa- 
crilegious robbery,” returned Jerome ; 
** we a’ thocht it wasna siccan an ill- 
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done turn o’ ye, for it delivered us at 
yince frae the soldiers, wha were a 
parcel o’ high-minded, saucy, ne’er- 
doweels, sent by the Evil One to assist 
our scoundrel o’ a Governor to keep 
our lives in het water, and render us 
completely miserable. Gude faith, 
Maister William, in the days o’ the 
castle’s power and glory, it was mair 
than his lugs were worth for a fallow 
to play cheep, or ca’ the very nose on 
his face his ain; and if he escaped 
being harled ower the ‘coals for’t, my 
certy, he was in good luck! Na, na; 
depend on’t it rejoiced mony a heart 
to see ye lay it in the dirt as ye did, 
although, wae’s me! it cost mony a 
clever fallow his life, and rendered 
mony a bonny bairn——” 

* [ don’t doubt it, my old friend,” 
interrupted I ; “ for that was a con- 
sequence we could neither help nor 
prevent, so let us have done with it. 
Tell me rather how my kind old nurse 
is—and then there is your son Carl, 
he'll be a stout fellow by this time— 
and laughing merry Klaas, and pretty 
Helen, and little Jerome. Pray how 
are they all, for you see I still remem- 
ber them ?” 

“© So I see, Maister William,” re- 
plied the well-pleased old man ; “‘ and 
I sall assure ye ye’re no forgotten down 
by either—for Wooller Trock is still 
fondly remembered on our thin-sawn 
high feast-days, forgie me, sometimes 
I think before the God that made 
them! Yere auld friend Carl is 
married a year ago, and stays wi’ his 
wife’s folk in the nearest island—Klaas 
and Helen are still at hame, and little 
Jerome, as ye ca’ him, wild scoundrel ! 
he'll do naething but sodger. Hene- 
ver gae me peace until I got him into 
the Governor’s company, and now he 
walks about wi’ his pike in his hand as 

roud as the hairy-mouthed sergeant 
himeell. He had the look-out here 
the day when ye first cam in sight, 
and naething wad serve the young 
hempy but I maun come up and stand 
in his place while he ran down to see 

our grand folks come ashore. Oh, 
he’s a wild daft callant! keen, keen to 
seé the warld—and much I doubt me 
will ne’er be content to stay at hame 
and close my auld een !—If ye'll stay a 
wee, he'll be here disectiy—hents ! 
what am I havering about? yonder’s 
the birkie louping and capering like 
anither merry-andrew—a lang-legged, 
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ae enaain lazy scoundrel, it ig 
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Notwithstanding theapparent harsh. 
ness of the old man’s words, it was 
easy to see, from the smile that played 
on his furrowed countenance at the 
light-hearted youth’s approach, that 
young Jerome was his father’s Benja. 
min. The tall, large-jointed boy had 


now shot up into the stout, larges’ 


boned handsome young man; and 
there was a modest blush on his fine 
fair face when I accosted him, t 

would have slain half the dandyzettes 
in the kingdom in a moment. From 
this shyness, however, he soon reco« 
vered, and began to talk of former 
days with his usual vivacity. We now 
parted, and under the escort of honest 
Jerome, went over all the little town, 
to see whatever was worthy of notice; 
but its lions were few in number, and 
the town itself as a whole was the 
pare one amongst them. The 
10uses are all built on a declivity front. 
ing the south, which gradually dee 
scends to the beach ; and this, while 
it screens them from the boisterous 
and piercing northern gales, to which 
they are dreadfully exposed during 
their long and tedious winter season, 
allows the absolute avalanches of rain 
which generally accompany them, to 
run off uninterrupted to the neigh 
bouring ocean. For the same reason, 
doubtless, all the roofs of the houses, 
almost level with the ground to the 
northward, slope downwards towards 
their fronts to the west and south; 
and these roofs being universally coate 
ed with good solid thriving turf, give 
the town such a verdant appearance as 
completely conceals it from view at a 
very short distance from the shore. A 
regular street is a thing unknown in 
Thorsund—all the houses being closes 
ly huddled together, leaving only a 
zig-zag narrow passage, often inter 
rupted by a rude stair-case, which, 
from its channeled and unequal ap- 
pearance, may possibly also serve fora 
water-way intherainy season. Upone 
of these intricate abominable ruts we 
floundered after the laughing old man, 
in our way to the parson’s house, who 
not only readily acceded to our request 
to see the church, but with the utmost 
good-humour volunteered to accoms 
pany us in person. Accordingly, don- 
ning his little antique cocked hat, and 
shrouding his tall, spare person in & 
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yather faded sable cloak, he led the 
way with astonishing agility through 
the remaining traverses of this infernal 
covered way, which my staggering and 
astonished companions were beginning 
to think interminable, when the church 
ats'ast burst upon our view, the door 
of which being speedily thrown open, 
gave us a full view of the interior. It 
was indeed a beautiful specimen of 
simple neatness, and perfect cleanli- 
ness. The walls were decorated with 
a few paintings of little attraction. 
The ornaments of the altar and bap- 
tismal font were pretty, though form- 
ed of wood; and the former was sur- 
mounted by a small silver figure of 
our Saviour on the cross, enclosed on 
each side with an enormous waxen 
candle standing in an old-fashioned 
brass candlestick. ‘The parson here 
entertained us with a minute account 
of the rude behaviour of the French 
privateer’s men, who, after sacking the 
church, would have committed it to 
the flames but for his tears and sup- 
plications ; and concluded his story of 
their final unhappy fate with a feeiing 
which did the ruddy-cheeked, lively 
old man infinite honour. 

We next adjourned to the little neat 
burying-ground which surrounded the 
church, and I quite mechanically led 
the way to the spot where lay the ashes 
of my a comrades. Their graves 
were still very prominent, covered with 
a thick coat of long lank grass; but 
what gave me most satisfaction, was 
the appearance of a small stripe of 
white bunting peering over the grass, 
which I had years before attached to 
a piece of broken iron hoop, and stuck 
into the head of the grave of my young 
messmate. There did the tiny swal- 
low’s tail still flutter in the breeze—a 
little soiled, to be sure, but the curious 
eye might still have made out, sewed 
in the coarsest black thread, the ill- 
formed letters—J. P.h. m. s. C. 1808, 
which were meant to say—‘* Isaac 
Pontey, his majesty’s ship Clio, 1808.” 

As we were coming outof thechurch- 
yard gate, three iron collars attracted 
our notice, attached by a few links of 
iron chain to three strong wooden 
posts, standing abreast, and sunk deep 
in the ground, the use of which I im- 
mediately inquired of Jerome. 

** Saul, callants,” replied he, “‘ these 
are for keeping the unruly in order, 
and for punishing a’ thieves, drunk. 
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ards, and other blackguards, baith men 
and women o’ them. We ca’ them 
the jougs,—there are plenty o’ them 
in Shetland, and we just use them in 
the same way,—excepting when the 
Governor sees it proper to add a score 
or twa o’ clumsy thumps frae the ser- 
geant’s walking-staff.” 

These punishments are awarded at 
the simple fiat of the Governor, who 
is general custodier of the peace, civil 
and religious, and thus has got both 
the law and the gospel in his insatia~ 
ble fist, As aids and executors of his 
various sentences, he at present keeps 
a body-guard of twenty men, called 
the Governor’s Company, who, being 
generally the sons, brothers, or near 
est relations of the principal free fa- 
milies of the islands, are thus at once 
a species of hostages—his household 
guard—the executioners of the law— 
the look-outs on the heights—and, 
when he has occasion to visit the vari- 
ous islands, or passing vessels, in state or 
ceremony, the rowers of his barge— 


* Rhoderick vich Alpin dhu! ho ieroe! !” 


Excepting a few families in each of 
the principal islands, the great mass 
of the population, thought to exceed 
5000 souls, are in a complete state of 
vassalage under him. For him they 
fish, and turn up the patches of mi- 
serable soil, and into his stores, as 
into a general granary, does the whole 
of their hard-earned produce annually 
come—from whence it is doled out in 
weekly portions according to the sup- 
ply in hand, and according also to the 
number and merits of the applicants. 
Old Jerome, who is a regular-bred 
cooper, acts a a part in this 
management—all theliquids and hoop- 
packages being placed under his con- 
trol—and all the measures, kids, and 
kilderkins being of his manufacture. 
He showed us one of these measures, 
which might be about the size of a 
Scotch forpit, the full of which, either 
of rye or barley, according to their 
abundance, was all the Governor al- 
lowed each grown-up person for the 
week. The Governor also enjoys an 
almost exclusive monopoly of all teas, 
coffee, sugars, tobacco, malt and spi-« 
rituous liquors, &c. &e. for which he 
exchanges the natural produce of the 
islands, knitted frocks, stockings, and 
caps, salt muttons, tallow, goose quills, 
feathers, and eider down ; and all of 
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which he disposes of to those free 
inhabitants who can afford to barter 
for them at a most extravagant inte- 
rest. 

* As for me,” continued the honest 
cooper, who gave us this report, “ he 
canna just come ower me sae easily ; 
for besides needing me in my lawful 
calling, I’m as,weel acquant wi’ the 
whalers as he is himsell ; and as I 
sometimes gie them a hand wi’ their 
casks, or pilot them clear o’ the islands, 
I’m sure to fa’ in now and then wi’ a 
bit or a drap o’ something or ither, for 
which, as I’m no behadden to him a 
single prin’s head, ye ken he has nae- 
thing to say.” 

“ T’m glad to hear it, my good 
friend,” returned I ; “ for certainly it 
would be a matter exceedingly irksome 
to a man of your years to be at the 
mercy of any individual. But in faith, 
Suttie, we must be on the move, lad. 
I hope you'll thank the worthy par- 
son, Jerome, for his kindness, and if 
a little money——” 

** Gude sake, Maister William, din- 
na mention siller again, if ye hae ony 
— for me,” cried the old man in 
a hurried voice—‘‘ forgie us, he’d be 
sae sair affronted I wad never hear 
the end o’t ;—besides, consider, my 
bonny lad—for Iam sure ye kend as 
weel as I do—that your siller is of 
nae use here, unless it be to look at 
like any other wean’s playfair.—But 
what’s a’ your hurry,—ye’re no for 
aff, are ye?” 

“ In truth, Jerome, I’m afraid the 
Captain will be out of all patience 
waiting for us.” 

“ The Captain !—snuff pens !” eja- 
culated Jerome pettishly.—‘* Didna 
I tell honest Sergeant Harberg, as 
keeps the Governor’s yett, whar we 
were gaun, and didna he faithfully 
promise me to dispatch yin o' his 
young chields for us the moment your 
Captain began to move? Come, come, 
Maister William, I'll take nae sic half- 
legged apologies as thae frae ye; ye 
maun just gang down by wi’ me, and 
see the auld wife and pretty Helen, as 
ye ca’ her, else they'll never forgie me, 
and will be fit to slay me as soon as 
yon callant tells them ye were ashore. 
Saul, man, you'd certainly never think 
o’ gaun awa again without breaking 
bread wi’ me? I’m sure we dinna meet 
sae often. Come, come, nae mair 0’ sic 
nonsense—gang your wa’s before ine 


there, and I’ll speak to the minister, 
honest man.” 

As I saw there was nothing else for 
it, I made a cheerful acquiescence in 
the honest fellow’s request ; then, tae 
king a respectful leave of the goods 
natured old Parson, we went slowly 
onwards, leaving Jerome and him in 
close conversation. 

** Now, upon my soul, Truck,” cried 
Jem Suttie, as soon as a sharp turn 
of the narrow way screened us from 
our two venerable guides, “ may I die 
if I don’t think this here place one of 
the most hungry, miserable towns of 
all I ever showed face in before. I'd 
not stay here either for love or mo« 
ney !” 

** Belike you wouldn’t, Jem,” res 
plied I ;—** but what wouldst do, lad, 
if you couldn’t—nay, if you durst not 
—go to any other?” 

** Hang myself, to be sure,” returns 
ed he coolly ;— ‘“* though a fellow 
would need to exercise some little 
ingenuity even there, since the de- 
vil a tree, or indeed anything with a 


leaf on it, is to be seen in this dreary 


land of rock.—Is there really no grow« 
ing wood in these islands, Bill?” 

** None, I believe, for any such use- 
ful purpose as that, Jem,” answered 
I. ‘ Any little wood they need is all 
brought ready prepared from Dron« 
theim or Bergen. But there are other 
ways of taking yourself off than hang- 
ing, equally genteel, and a great deal 
more original. You might scale yon« 
der black rocky cliffs, for instance, 
and turning you a stylish somerset in 
the air from one of their numerous 
peaks, the moment you came smack 
to the bottom you'd fly into as many 
splinters as a bursting bomb, to the 
great admiration of -the astonished 
crows and kittywaikes who might be 
strolling about, who would imme- 
diately set to work on your fragments, 
and gobble them up like a hen pick- 
ing barley ; or you might take the wa- 
ter for it, Jem, from some half-mast 
high pinnacle, and afford excellent 
nibbling to the dog and cat fish, who 
doubtless would count your carcase, 
while it lasted, a sort of special provi~ 
dence.” 

“* Bah! have done if you please, 
Bill,” cried Suttie, shuddering with 
abhorrence ;—‘‘ why, mate, you're 
enough to make a fellow capsize bis 
stomach.” ‘ 
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A voice shouting most boisterously 
behind us here put an end to farther 
parley, and, halting, we shouted in re- 
turn. The fact was, that while en- 
peged in laughter and larking, we 

d gone astray in the endless multi- 
tude of traverse turnings and wind- 
ings, and were now in full sail in a 
wrong direction. We were speedily 
joined by the still alert veteran cooper, 
completely winded with his run over 
such rascally ground, who, as soon as 
he had recovered himself a little, has- 
tily exclaimed— 

‘Od preserve me, Maister William, 
if I hadna thocht you’d hae minded 
the way hame, deil a bane o’ me wad 
hae letten ye stir frae my side. Saul, 
callant, this is no the way ava, ye’re 
gaun a clean contrair art.” 

“ Oh, in faith, likely enough, my 
friend,” replied I, coolly, ‘for we were 
more busied laughing and talking than 
paying the smallest attention to our 
course.” 

“ Weel, weel, there’s no muckle 
ill done,” replied Jerome, cheerfully, 
“ and I’m unco thankfu’ I’ve catched 
ye sae easily ;—for I’ve been at hame, 
man, thinking ye wad be there before 
me, and the twa women creatures are 
neither to haud nor to bind wi’ perfect 
craziness to see you—sae for God's 
sake, sirs, come awa, and follow me 
back again as fast as ye-can bicker.” 

We accordingly followed the nim- 
ble old man at the top of his speed— 
no easy matter, in faith, in such exe- 
crable footpaths,—and were speedily 
housed and introduced to the domes- 
tic assemblage which encircled the 
cheerful blazing hearth of honest Je= 
rome Yell. My reception, though 
somewhat moderated by the presence 
of my companions, was still warm and 
affectionate from young Helen and her 
brothers ; but the warm-hearted old 
woman scorned all restraint, and fold- 
ing her maternal arms around me, she 
gave way to the fulness of her kindly 
nature, and kissed and wept over me 
as though I had been the elder son of 
her bosom. Having gently disenga- 
ged myself from her kindly embrace, 
I had now leisure to look round me, 

and mark with wonder the alteration 
afew years make in the appearance 
of young people. My old friend Klaas, 
in days of yore a merry laughing strip- 
ling of Momus, was now standing be- 
fore me, with leather-apron on, a 
strong, broad-shouldered, burly coop- 
Vor. XXII. 
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er, already able to fill his father’s shoes ; 
whilst his pretty sister, whom ast I 
had seen a thin, fragile, beautiful girl, 
was now in all the bloom of buxom 
womanhood, and in spite of her hum- 
ble woollen dress, and the absence of 
every adventitious aid of modern em- 
bellishment, still as lovely and charm- 
ing as ever. Seating the blushing 
beauty betwixt me and my comrade, 
Suttie, who, wild rogue ! seemed to be 
smitten to the keel-joint, I could not 
help whispering in his ear,— 

“ Well, Jem, ar’t still of opinion 
you would hang yourself, wer’t con- 
demned to live here?” 

“ Pshaw !” answered he, witha re- 
proachful look, renewing his silent 
blandishments and attentions to youn 
Helen, who seemed to counpeclonia 
him tolerably well, and shrunk from 
his admiring glances with the most 
timid and modest confusion. Surely, 
surely, quoth I to myself, after I had 
watched their motions for a little, there 
is a language existing in which the 
confusion of tongues had no concern ; 
since here is a fellow whose flattering 
tongue is at present useless, but whose 
former ideas of out-door misery and 
wretchedness have witheringly fled 
before the powerful sunbeams of in- 
door beauty, and the prompt persua- 
sion of the silent language of the eyes. 

While mutual inquiries were pass- 
ing between myself and the brother 
and sister, regarding-matters past and 
gone, honest Jerome and his- happy 
housewife had not been idle. In a 
trice their homely beard was planted 
with fried fish, boiled eggs, and cold 
salt mutton ; and these, accompanied 
with store of excellent ewe-milk, rusk, 
and soft harley-bread, of old Helen’s 
own manufacture, formed altogether 
a repast by no means to be scouted at, 
even in a more genial climate, and to 
which, I must cor®ess, we did ample 
justice, clearing trencher after trench- 
er, with a celerity that put all doubts 
as to the healthigess of our stomachs at 
complete defiance, and at length made 
us knock off from sheer shame. The 
cooper, finding that no persuasions 
could induce us to another rally, now 
rose and led us all into his little coop- 
erage, while the two Helens busied 
themselves in clearing away the wrecks 
of our repast. Here, after showing us 
his various implements of trade, and 
feelingly lamenting the great loss he 
and his family sustained by the con- 
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tinuance of the war, which prevented 
our Greenlandmen and no tra- 
ders from running into Thorsund as 
they had formerly done, he expressed 
his wonder that it still-should conti- 
nue so now that the castle was de- 
stroyed. 

** Very true, Jerome,” said I, “ but 
you'll recollect you still have your 
privateers and numerous row-boats in 
fullactivity, and better skulking places 
than your islands for such rapacious 
gear you'll not find in the wide 
world. It is the fear of these vermin, 
my old boy, that frights. away your 
customers.” 

* But couldna the like o’ your 
ship hound them awa in a crack, 
Maister William, and keep a’ place as 
snod and safe as ye please? I’m sure 
I'd think there was naething easier.” 

** You may think so, my good 
friend,” answered I, “ but I can as- 
sure you nothing would be more dif- 
ficult. Your islands are too subject 
to sudden gusts and heavy squalls of 
the most destructive wind, ever to be 
much coveted for anchorage ground, 
and the sea-room between most of 
them is so narrow, and so thickly stud- 
ded with rocks and ruin, that few will 
choose to come inside who have the 
option of a clear sea out. In truth, 
my friend, I see nothing that will ever 
put you to rights but a peace with your 
old and best friend, the King of Great 
Britain,—settle that point, and all will 
go well with you again. But in faith, 
my friend, I’m prating away to you 
here, forgetful of everything,—we 
must really leave you, Jerome, for this 
time, for 1 wouldn’t for the world the 
Captain should come down to the boat 
and find us amissing.” 

R ad Lord's ns man, what’s a’ your 

urry !—surely you may depend upon 
what the honest man told =~ wi’ his 
ain mouth,—Klaa®, callant, come here 
and help me,—I’m sure, Maister Wil- 
liam, I'd tak your word for a greater 
matter,—tak care, lagdie, and dinna 
mittle yoursell,--.Just draw your breath 
there a wee gliff, and if ye maun awa’, 
ye ken, Maister William, it’s mair 
than I daur to keep you.” 

The honest fellow, while pronoun- 
cing these scraps of sentences, was at 
the same time bustling away, ably as- 
sisted by his son, in the rapid removal 
of a hugh pile of staves, firkins, and 
other small casks, which had visibly 
not been removed before for a great 
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length of time. Whilst we stood won. 
dering what all this flurry meant, Jes 
rome had worked his way downwards 
to what appeared to be a stone settle, 
when, producing a small key, he open. 
ed a very ingeniously concealed locker, 
and dragged forth to the light a port. 
ly-sized grey beard, from whieh he pros 
ceeded to serve us with a horn of ex. 
cellently pure Jamaica. 

‘* Tak it out, Maister William,” 
cried the honest cooper, “‘ tak it out— 
it winna hurt ye. Just sax years 
auld in my keeping—how mony mair 
before that I dinna ken ; though weel 
I wot your Captain winna pree the 
like o’t whar he is, for the Governor 
hasna sic a cordial in a’ his aught.” 

** Indeed, my good friend, it is real. 
ly excellent rum,” said I, “‘ and ac. 
tually a shame to deprive you of it,— 
you'll not easily replace a cordial of 
that quality.” 

“* Maybe easier than you imagine, 
lad,” cried the smiling cooper, wink- 
ing knowingly, ‘‘ though we maunna 
tell a’ body that. But it’s little we use 
o’t, I wyte, noo that the bairntime’s 
gane, excepting as a medical, or somes 
thing to wash down a kindly wish on 
our high feast-days.” 

Indeed, there was little occasion to 
recommend such an article, at sucha 
moment, even had it been worse than 
it really was. The horn went gaily 
round, with many good healths and 
kind wishes for the welfare and prose 
perity of honest Jerome and all his 
family; and the greybeard having 
been carefully replaced in its well-se- 
cured dormitory, and the casks and 
staves restored to their former position, 
we once more returned to the com- 
pany of the two Helens, whom we 
found sedulously employed at their 
knitting-pins, in a corner of the aparte 
ment. 

** Oho !” cried I, seating myself be- 
side young Helen, “ so you are busi 
with a seaman’s frock, Helen. Is it 
for me, my good girl?” 

‘Oh yes,” replied the smiling dam- 
sel, blushing deeply, “ if you will pro» 
mise to wear it for my sake,—it is very 
coarse, Wooller, but it is the best I 
have. But, la! now I think on'’t, 
you must also give me something to 
wear for your sake, you know.” 

“ Undoubtedly, Helen,” cried I, 
laughing, “ for that is but fair play. 
Get you on with the frock, and I shall 
see what I can think of as a present 
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for you, whether I get it or not. I 

we will be ashore to-morrow, 
if we don’t go off before that time, and 
[ shall bring it along with me.” 

“ Ah, me!” said the engaging beau- 
ty, “do you really leave us so soon as 

t, Wooller ?” 

“ Really, my dear girl, I can’t tell 

ou when we go,” returned I, “ whe- 
ther to-night, to-morrow, or next day 
—but we come back again for the gen- 
tlemen, you know, and I will bring 
my keepsake then.” 

“ And how long will that be, Wool- 
ler ?” 

“ Why, about six weeks, Helen, or 
probably sooner.” 

“ Oh, what a long, long time that 
is, Wooller,” sighed the lovely girl. 
“J shall weary sadly before that dis- 
tant day arrives.” 

“ Oh fie, Helen!” cried I, “ you 
mustn’t weary. You must work very 
diligently, and have a great many of 
these frocks all ready for us,—and mo- 
ther must have a great number of 
stockings ready for us also, and we 
will buy them all from you, and from 
no one else.” 

“ Will you indeed, Wooller?— 
well, that will be so nice!” cried the 
happy girl. 

At this instant a good-looking young 
fellow burst in upon us, and told us the 
sergeant had sent him to say, the com- 
pany were breaking up; and I could 
not help at the same time remarking, 
he did not seem to look upon me in the 
most favourable manner, asI sat along- 
side of the young beauty. However, 
I had no time for conjecture, and 
sprung to my feet in an instant, when 

e old woman, taking me aside, whis- 
pered me, with true motherly pride, 
that the youngster was Helen's in- 
tended bridegroom, and that they were 
to be married as soon as the materials 
arrived for building them a cottage. 
This, to me, was enough ; I immedi- 
ately went up to the young fellow, 
and, shaking him warmly by the hand, 
much to the confusion of the blushing 
maiden, wished him much joy. 

“ Hout, tout, Maister William,” 
cried the laughing old man ; “‘ hae ye 
got that length already? Weel, weel, 
it is a’ yae woo—although I intended 
to tell ye naething about it till we had 
mair time. But thaéwomen creatures 
can keep deil hate ; and ye micht as 
weel expect a coal-riddle to haud in, 
as yin o them to keep a secret.” 
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‘€ I shall hear more of this, I hope, 
to-morrow, Jerome—meantime, good- 
bye.” Then, taking a hasty farewell’ 
of the kind old woman, a more tender 
and warm one of the lovely Helen and - 
her intended, we took the shortest way 
to the beach, under the guidance of 
honest Klaas, who, as soon as he saw 
us in sight of the boat, shook hands, 
and parted. The gentlemen, accom- 
panied by the Governor, came down 
with the Captain to the beach. The 
were all in high spirits, and seem 
to have heightened the joy of once 
more treading terra firma in an extra 
cup of wine. After a few merry re- 
marks at parting, the Captain leaped 
into the gig, and with the words 
** Good night, gentlemen—I shall 
hope to have the pleasure of seeing you 
all well to-morrow, before I go,” he 
waved his hand and sat down, a sig 
nal which Suttie immediately obeyed, 
by taking the sweep, which conveyed 
us swiftly from the shore. 

In a very few minutes we were all 
on board ; and here a new scene open- 
ed upon us—for the natives, attracted 
alike by the novelty of a war vessel 
lying at anchor before their town, and 
the hospitable manner in which a 
number of their neighbours had been 
treated, had pushed off in uncom- 
mon numbers, and not only succeeded 
in establishing a species of market of 
their native commodities of seal-skin 
frocks and trowsers, a curious species 
of sheep-skin sandals or slippers, with 
worsted frocks, stockings, and caps of 
every dimension and size ; but a great 
majority of them, who had nothing to 
barter, earned the good-will of all 
hands, by exhibiting their children, 
cleanly washed and rigged out in all 
their galas, or the beauty of their own 
voices and the dexterity of their heels. 
Hence, the first object which attract- 
ed the Captain’s notice when he reach- 
ed the gunnel of the vessel, was a large 
party of both sexes of the natives, 
young and old, who were amusing 
themselves and a crowded audience 
seated on the booms, by performing 
various dances to the choral sound of 
their own voices, which, being tolera- 
bly fairly intermixed, had a very plea- 
sing effect. They dance in circles; 
holding each other by the hands, and 
at every little interval, throw the 
outer leg in the air, with a dexterity 
and exactness to time not inferior to 
any of our manual movements in the 
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military exercise ; and the agility dis- 
played in these dances by some ver 
old men and women, together wit 
their merry faces, and simple yet en- 
' livening choruses, gave the whole deck 
a joyous appearance, at once exhilara- 
ting and humorous. The Captain, at 
all times pleased with innocent mirth, 
now that he was a little heated with 
wine, was in famous trim for en- 
tering into the full spirit of the sport ; 
and ordering his servant on deck with 
the necessaries, he was so liberal of 
his grog, his cheese, and his biscuit, 
that the amusements went on with 
redoubled vigour. The parents next 
resented their children to his notice ; 
and the good fellow, who gets a high 
name for his correct notions of the 
beautiful, could no longer conceal his 
rapturous admiration,—but sinking 
his dignity all in a moment, he snatch- 
ed the little totterers, lovely as embo- 
died cherubs, up in his arms, and 
nearly worried them with kisses. In- 
deed, the observation of the manners 
of these islanders is altogether a treat. 
They are happy and contented in the 
midst of what we would name misery 
and famine ; and the present of an ar- 
ticle which an English or Scotch pau- 
per would throw from them with con- 
tempt, draws a lustre from their eyes, 
and a smile from their beautiful faces, 
which is truly satisfactory. In fact, 
the almost general superlative beauty 
of the human countenanee amongst 
these people, is both wonderful and 
astonishing ; and I can safely say, 
without the fear of contradiction, that 
never, in all my life, in various quar- 
ters of the world, have I seen more 
pretty faces in such a small compass, 
than during my short visit to the 
wretched hovels of Thorsund. Having 
thus lauded their beauty, however, I 
am afraid I have finished the catalogue 
of their personal attractions. The dress 
of both men and women is grotesque in 
the extreme ; and being entirely torm- 
ed of the native wool of their own 
manufacture, and more adapted for 
shielding their bodies from the keen 
air and almost constant fog and drizzle 
of their unsteady climate, than show- 
ing their natural graces of person, the 
shape in the lower extremities of both 
sexes thus acquires a sort of broad- 
bottomed standard in young and old, 
so apt to generate the most ludicrous 
ideas in the contemplation of their 
more fashionable, but less beautiful, 


[Dee. 
prototypes in the neighbourhood of 


Haarlem Meer. Moreover, this same 
woollen dress of theirs is far from 
being favourable to cleanliness; and 
we smiled at not a few of our gallant 
young admirers of the softer sex, when 
they described themselves as 
strongly attracted to a déte-a-téte with 
some lovely young dancer, and as 
strongly repelled from the wished-for 
embrace, by the determined hostility 
of their olfactory nerves. Then, gra« 
cious Heaven! think of a beauteous 
angel-faced bride dressed in woollen ! 
—her smock, thirty petticoats, bod- 
dice, jacket, and neck-frill, all com. 
posed of the same strong-smelling are 
ticle, very little altered from the hour 
it was scissored from the shivering 
animal’s back, excepting the trifling 
operation of giving it a slight diversity 
of colours, by means of dyestuffs !— 
Faugh ! this very circumstance is more 
than enough to pall any stomach be- 
neath the strength of a native Hote 
tentot’s. 

Be this as it may, however, the 
dance and the song were still kept alive 
with unabated vigour and spirit ; for 
no sooner was one party knocked up, 
than a fresh one instantly took their 
place, equally zealous to excel and re- 
ceive the noisy plaudits of their merry 
audience, who rewarded them so lis 
berally. For my own part, I frankly 
confess, such was the novelty of the 
jovial exhibition, I stood a delighted 
spectator of these uncouth sports, une 
til the bell struck four—a number 
which, as I had the middle watch, 
startled me not a little, for the sun was 
still above the horizon, far declined, 
no doubt, but still shining lustrously, 
and his unaccustomed appearance at 
that hour had completely outwitted 
me of two hours sleep. My cogi- 
tations on this curious circumstance 
were very brief, for my day’s excur- 
sion had somewhat fatigued me. I 
went directly below ; in a minute af- 
ter I was snug in my hammock ; and 
in defiance of their allemand pran- 
cing, and the unceasing peals of laugh- 
ter and applause they elicited, I was 
speedily asleep. 

Next morning, after breakfast, ace 
cording to previous orders, having seen 
my fancy men into the gig, which was 
hauled up alongside, I went down. to 
the cabin to inform my commander 
we were all ready. 

‘€ Very well, Truck,” said the Cap- 
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tain, “ just. wait outside a moment, 
and.I’ll accompany you. Are the gen- 
tlemen on deck ?”. 

“ Yes, your honour,” replied I. 

“‘ Ah, that’s good,” continued the 
spirited officer, surveying his appear- 


ance in a splendid mirror. ‘‘ How is 
the wind, Truck ?” 

« North and by west, your honour 
—a fine smart breeze,” answered I. 

“ Better and better, my lad, if it 
keeps steady,” continued he.—‘ I 
say, Truck, lay hold of my greatcoat, 
there—never mind it at present—call 
my fellow, Joe, there—what does he 
make of these brushes ?—but avast, 
my lad, I’ve got them, never mind. 
The beautiful maid I adore !” warbled 
he, while using the brushes with infi- 
nite dexterity. ‘* Now I think I'll do. 
I say, Joe, see and get this cabin in 
order, for at present it’s all at sixes 
and sevens.—Have you the greatcoat, 
Truck?—ay—Lay out my things, Joe, 
I'll be on board again in the course of 
a few hours.—Follow me, Truck ;”— 
and away we went up the companion- 
ladder. 

I shall not bother you with the ce- 
remonial of a Captain leaving his ship, 
but at once land both you and him in 
safety on the bleak rocky beach of the 
town of Thorsund. Having jumped 
ashore, he immediately directed his 
course to the Governor’s house, fol- 
lowed as usual by your humble ser- 
vant carrying his greatcoat, and once 
more encountered, at the barrier-gate, 
the, sandy-coloured bearded fellow, 
who, giving his harpoon-halbert look- 
ing weapon an awkward toss in the 
air, directly stood as erect and stiff as 
a handspike while we passed him. I 
immediately made up to the door of 
the house, on which I beat a fiourish 
with my fists that would not have dis- 
honoured the most accomplished gen- 
tleman’s gentleman in any part of all 
the west end of the town. The door 
was suddenly and passionately thrown 
open, and, no doubt unused to such a 
fashionable announcement, out strut- 
ted the terrific sergeant, armed with 
his cane of authority, his filthy orange- 
coloured mustachios forked outwards 
as fiercely as a tom cat’s, and his head 
erected much in the manner of a goose 
at defiance. It was impossible to keep 
from smiling at the pomposity of this 
bulky, ill-made, worsted-clad man of 
authority, and, in truth, in any other 
quarter I would have laughed oute 
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Sf wish silently pointing to the Cape. 
wi n inting to 

tain, who had belied tocmeaiias some= 

thing or other that took his fancy, 

and then gave him the greatcoat to 

carry into the house. This hint was 

sufficient ; with all the fawning servi~ 

lity of a native Dane, the fellow’s be- 

haviour was altered in an instant. 

Banishing the frown from his saffron~ 

coloured visage, and endeavouring with 

all his might to fix a smile in its 

place, he smoothed down his erected 

mustachios, and stood with his bear- 

skin cap in hand before you'd have 

said Jack Robinson ; and then as the 

rtly commander slowly approached 

im, he made as much cringing and 

grimace as ever frightened spaniel ex 

hibited before the uplifted whip of 
his surly gamekeeper. The Captain, 

whatever he might think, took no no- 
tice of this exemplary humility, but 
ordering me to stop a few minutes, 
walked gravely into the house, follow« 
ed by this major-domo of the Gover- 
nor’s, who, either classing me on the 
same level of his usual customers, 

who are never allowed to cross the 
threshold of this door of authority, or 
out of a piece of paltry ill-nature 
for my high-sounding announcement, 
slammed the door very uncourteously 
in my face, leaving me to count my 
fingers outside, or amuse myself as I 
might. I was not a little nettled at 
this specimen of Danish courtesy, yet 
as there was no sentry, nor auything 
to be seen in the shape of those prohi- 
bitory morsels. of consolation, which 
gravely intimate that man-traps and 
spring-guns patiently await your arri- 
val, to convince your limbs or over 
curious carcase that you tread forbid~« 
den ground, I resolved to seize the 
present opportunity to make myself 
better acquainted with the interior of 
this seat of power. Pshaw! it was all 
in my eye!—With my usual. good 
luck, I had not gone ten paces on my 
intended survey, when the Captain 
called to me from a little latticed wine 
dow, and telling me his stay would 
likely exceed a couple of hours, ore 
dered me down to the boat to await 
his return. This was no more than 
what I had expected, and indeed was 
prepared to make use of ; so taking 
my leave, off I set, on my. return to 
the beach, at a good round pace, where 
leaving a hand to take charge of the 
boat, and getting held of my compas 
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nions, we immediately made the best 
of our way for the habitation of honest 
Jerome Yell. 

The old cooper and his wife received 
us with their accustomed kindness, 
and young Helen, evidently bent on 
attracting notice, had bestowed more 
than ordinary pains that morning in 
decorating her person with all the va- 
rious colours and nic-nacks her native 
wool had ever appeared in. The lovely 
girl received us with her pretty face 
completely suffused with a charming 
blush, and as I saluted her, the fine 
frank smile with which she welcomed 
me to her father’s house gave a lustre 
to her pretty blue eyes that was abso- 
lutely bewitching. After a little talk 
with the old people, young Helen, 
timidly approaching me, reminded me 
with great naivete of my promised 
keepsake. 

“ Aha, my dear girl, d’ye beard in 
that quarter ?” cried I, laughing, and 
pulling ber down alongside of me ; 
“¢ well, I did remember my promise, 
Helen, and here it is, the flashiest af- 
fair ever you clapped eyes on.” 

I then pulled from my breast pocket 
a large silk Belcher kerchief I had 
seldom worn, which directly unfold- 
ing, I carelessly threw over her shoul- 
ders. The happy creature absolutely 
screamed with delight ; and snatching 
it from her neck, ran first to her fa- 
ther and then to her mother with it, 
pointing out to them with much exul- 
tation, the fineness of its fabric, and 
praising its glaring colours to the skies. 
I insisted she should wear it after our 
fashion ; and after a little innecent 
coquetry and resistance, I succeeded 
in replacing it on her shoulders, cross- 
ing it on fe bosom, and tying it be- 
hind. In truth, the immediate im- 
provement in her appearance was so 
pe perceptible, that not only myself 
and companions, but the girl’s own 
father and mother, lauded the change, 
and did it so extravagantly seemingly, 
that the blushing beauty, after a vain 
attempt to overcome her confusion, 
fairly ran out of the house. This de- 
sertion at the moment excited little 
else than a laugh. We sat and chat- 
ted with the old couple about olden 
times and the expected marriage very 
merrily—once more partook of the 
contents of the greybeard—and thus 
whiled away the time until the last 
minute of our stay, in the momentary 
expectation of. seeing the laughing 


(Dee. 
beauty burst in upon us. 


and returned as they came—she was 
nowhere to be found. Seeing nothing 
else for it, therefore, and our time 
being fully expired, it was not with- 
out exhibiting considerable chagrin, 
that I at last reluctantly rose, and af- 


ter reminding the honest folks of the - 


expected frocks and stockings on my 
return, I bade them farewell for a 
time. We did so, however, and walk. 
ed slowly down to the beach. 

** Now, upon my soul, Bill,” cried 
Jem Suttie, laughing, “ that young, 
merry, fancy-article of yours is a cle- 
ver wench, and by far too deep for 
you ; for there’s never a girl within 
range of Sallyport could have done the 
business cleaner.— Ha, ha, ha!—How 
cursedly dismal you look, mate, now 
she has proved you a complete flat—a 
very holiday cake, in faith, that’s more 
for ornament than use. Had it been 
any gay story of mine, my lads, as you 
all knows it were not, I'd made sail 
after her the moment she cut, like a 
hero, let her scud to whatever corner 
she loved best ;—for may I die, Bill, 
it I don’t think the little, laughing, 
blue-eyed hussy meant you as much. 
Always remember you, my brave fel- 
low, the merry stave old canny Shields 
of the afterguard sings— 


‘It is an old proverb—I’ve often heard it 
told 

He that will not when he may, shall not 
when he wold.’ ” 


I have already said, that I left ho- 
nest Jerome’s home considerably cha- 
grined—it was still stirring in my bo- 
som, when Suttie’s witty allusion 
roused it at once into the utmost indig- 
nation— 

** And is it possible,” cried I, halt- 
ing and looking him sternly in the 
face, “‘ that companion of mine can 
harbour such rascally thoughts of me 
as you have uttered P—Oh, for shame, 
Suttie, for shame !—Ever recollect, 
shipmate of mine, of whom you are 
talking, before you allow your tongue 
such unseemly liberties. Recollect you 
allude to a young, a beautiful, and an 
innocent girl, who is the daughter of 
very dear friends of mine—of friends 
whom I not only highly respect, but 
to whose hospitality and kindness I 
am under very heavy obligations. If 
you must be witty, mate, you will 


In‘ this, ; 
however, we were disappointed. The» 
old people now set off in search of her, ; 
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oblige me by keeping such filthy rub- 
oie for the filthier drabs of your 
favourite Sallyport, for may I perish 
if I’ll allow you to throw mud on the 


spotless purity of sweet little Helen 
Yell with impunity !—If you do, by 
Saint George, I can tell you, mate, 
you may look-out for the consequen- 


ces. 

“ Hey day!” cried the unabashed 
Suttie, ‘‘ what the devil of a nitty we 
are in about nothing !—Sallyport 
drabs—filthy rubbish—and a threat- 
ened quilting, all in a single breath !— 
by the powers of war, that is rather 
too much of a good thing. Were we 
inclined to fish for a quarrel as an- 
xiously as some folks, mayhap they 
might find us every whit as good stuff 
as themselves ; but I can’t say I’m in 
the vein at present, and thoff I were, 
I hope I have more respect for my back 
and my good name than to lift mv fists 
to my superior on duty—I knows a 
trick worth two of that, my lad.” 

Our companions now interposed, 
and after some trifling concessions on 
each side we shook hands. 

“ I confess, shipmates,” said I, 
“that I was very warm, but I couldn’t 
help it, regarding the decent folks so 
sincerely as I do. And then such a 
gross indignity thrown on the inno- 
cent lovely girl!” 

“ By the Lord Harry, mates,” re- 
sumed the invincible Suttie, with much 
mock gravity, “ if I don’t think Bill 
has grown a Methody on our hands all 
on a suddenty ; aud, depend on’t, we'll 
all have to scrape our tongues, and 
wash our mouths well with salt water, 
before we'll ever be able again to have 
any talk with him. But let us over- 
haul the matter coolly, Bill—for I 
meant you no offence—and these our 
pells shall judge between us. Pray 
what the deuce have I said, after all 
the fracaw you've made on’t, but a 
few simple words to keep up the lark, 
and make you laugh ? I knows as well 
as you can tell me, for I’ve seen it with 
my own good daylights, that you have 
avery great regard for yon two merry 
old codgers ; and how, I’d like to ask 
your grave worship, can you show 
your regard better, than by loving, 
and loving dearly, yon little laughing, 
bell-bottomed article of a daughter of 
theirs? For my own part I can’t see 
it; and indeed I think still, it is the 
only proper way you could show it. 
But I strongly suspect, mates, that it 
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ain’t any nonsense of mine altogether 
that is rousing our spleen so at pre~ 
sent. There is such a thing, mind 
me, as a half-guinea Belcher in the 
wind—and there is also such a thing 
as cutting one’s stick, and receiving 
the never a single thank ye for it. 
Ha, ha, ha!—Bill, you may storm 
and look as cruel, my jewel, as best 
likes you; but again I.say it wasa 
devilish clean-done trick—upon my 
soul, mates, never in all my life saw a 
better.” 

“ Belay, belay, Jem,” growled I, 
with ill-concealed chagrin, ‘‘ for your 
noisy talk gets very disagreeable. If 
you find it impossible, mate, to keep 
your tongue within the bounds of de 
cent civility, I can very well dispense 
with your _ et 

‘‘ Well, well, I’m done, mate,” 
cried the merry wag ; “‘ for since you 
feel so cursedly sore on that bit, far 
from wishing to run .you down, my 
brave fellow, I’ll rather give it a double 
hitch for a time ; although, you may 
safely swear, I shall have many a good 
lark about this here same fancy Bel- 
cher of yours before I die.—But, my 
eye! what doI see ?—look here, mates, 
look here!” cried the madeap, halting 
before us, at a smart turn of the road 
which looked directly down on the 
beach.—‘ May I die, boys, if yonder 
isn’t Bill’s fancy girl, Belcher and all, 
along with some round dozen of others, 
all larking with Alick Murray !—Ah, 
Alick’s a lucky dog, and will tip them 
the blarney in style—Come, you 
rogues, let’s have a run for it—we'll 
have such rare fun you can’t think !” 

We were now on the open beach, 
and taking a squint towgrds the Go- 
vernor’s house, I saw the Captain and 
his company standing in conversation 
at the gate, apparently about taking 
leave. I immediately called to Suttie 
and the rest to put them on their 
guard. 

« Bah-!” eried the giddy fellow, 
‘‘ where’s the mighty harm, I wonder, 
in toying a bit with a pretty girl >— 
none in the varsal world. ‘The skip- 
per is too good a fellow not to like 
such a lark devilish well himself—and 
as for the others, Bill, why you knows 
they are only passengers, as a fellow 
needn’t care a straw for. But like it - 
or dislike it, my boys, if none on you 
volunteers, here 1 goes myselfi—I 
shan’t have such another opportunity 
of tasting their sweet lips in a hurry, 
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know,—Come on, you jolly dogs !— 
come on, all on ye!’ 

So saying, away bounded the lively 
rogue at his utmost speed, and was 
soon in the middle of the astonished 
females, whom he instantly began to 
hug and salute in such a rude and 
boisterous manner, as put them all in- 
stantly to flight, screaming as they ran 
in the most terrified manner. 

-As soon as Suttie had left us, I 
quickened my pace, both with the 
view of putting an end to the clamour 
ere the Captain came down, and of 
protecting young Helen from his rude- 
ness. I could easily distinguish her 
by the Belcher which she still wore, 
and beheld, with infinite satisfaction, 
that after having eluded Suttie, she 
was now running right to meet me, 
having far outstripped all her com- 
panions. I hastened to meet the dear 
panting girl, and as we neared each 
other, with terror strongly marked on 
her crimsoned countenance, she slack- 
ened her pace, apparently considering 
on which side she would dart to avoid 
me, when I called out to her in my 
gayest manner— 

** Helen—Helen Yell!—you are 
surely not going to run away from me, 





** Ah, dear Wooller! is it indeed 
en I am safe from that very 


wild man!” and as she said this, she © 


ran breathlessly towards me, and threw 
herself into my open arms. 
Ye gods! this was a moment worth 
a whole age of common see-saw life ! 
—Fondly I embraced the dear blush- 
ing girl—old Jerome’s brightest orna- 
ment, and the pride of Helen Baga— 
and seating her beside me on a neigh- 
bouring mass of rock, I soothed away 
her fears, and tenderly inquired why 
she had left us so suddenly, and never 
returned to bid me farewell. 
» “Ah, Wooller,” replied the lovely 
irl, hanging her head and blushing 
p wae as she spoke, “‘ it was exceed- 
ing naughty of me to do so, and I am 
very sorry for it ;—but I felt hurt and 
terribly ashamed at the time, for I 
thought you were all a-fooling of me, 
and that made me glad to run away. 
Yet I only ran round to father’s back 
door, where I both heard and saw all 
that - _ Oh, how sorry I was, 
Wi » when you rose to go away, 
without saying a word of farewell ;— 
my heart smote me for being so un- 
grateful to you,—so, without telling 
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father or mother anything of the mat. 
ter, I directly took another road, and 
came down with a few of my compa. 
nions to ask your forgiveness, and to bi 
ou farewell. Indeed, I did, dearWool-. 
r; and | was waiting very patientl 
for your coming, when that wild, 
wicked man came running down upon 
us, and spoilt all. You are not angry 
with me now, Wooller, are you?” 
The concluding question was asked 
with such a timid, tremulous sims 
plicity, that I could’ hardly forbear 
snatching the lovely querist to my bo« 
som. As it was I gaily replied— 


** Angry with you, Helen !—Oh,’ 


no, my dear girl, I never can be an 
with you, now that you behaved so 
very handsomely as to come down 
thus far to bid me farewell.” 

** And when do you return again, 
Wooller ?” 

** In six or seven weeks, Helen, if 
God spares us all, we intend to come 
back for our gentlefolks. I hope, my 
good girl,” added I, smiling, “I shan’t 
be too late.” 

*< Too late for what, Wooller?” said 
the artless girl, looking me composed- 
ly in the face. 

“‘ For your wedding, Helen,” re- 
plied I gaily. “ Nay, my dear girl, 
don’t blush, for I shall say no more 
at this time; only if I should get 
ashore anywhere I shall try and get 
you something or other to wear for my 
sake,—so remember to have my frock 
ready. But I must leave you, my dear 
girl, for I see the Captain and his 
gentlemen coming. Farewell, Helen, 
farewell—and be a good girl until I 
see you again.” 

«< Farewell, dear Wooller, fare thee 
well!” sighed the beautiful young 
creature, the tears flashing in her love- 
ly blue eyes; ‘‘and may God shield 
you from all harm, and from all the 
wicked spirits of the deep! I shall 
mention you in my prayers, Wooller, 
morning and evening—indeed J shall 
—and so will father and mother also. 
Farewell, farewell.” 

“ Farewell, then, pretty Helen !— 
and may God Almighty bless thee and 
all thy house !” 

«* Amen, dear Wooller !—farewell.” 





With a tender salute I tore myself 


from her, and hurried forward to- 

wards the boat, where I found all 

right, and my companionsalready seat- 

ed ready for a start. The Captain 

soon joined us, and having previously 
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taken leave of his friends, he merely 
waved his hand, and we shoved off: 
“ Now, ain’t you a set of very pretty 


behaved fellows,” said the Captain, 
as soon as we were fairly clear of the 
beach, “ to be frolicking and larking 
with your idle wenches in open day 
light, and affronting me and my 
friends in the eyes of the Governor, 
and all his inhabitants? What d'ye 
suppose they’re to think of me, who 
allows of such infamous proceedings ? 
Don’t youknow that I will be held to be 
no better than yourselves, and thus get 
a liberal share of your blackguardism 
attached to my name, without at all 
deserving it? By my honour, if I 
knew who the fellow was I saw hunt- 
ing the poor frightened girls off the 
beach in such a rascally unmanly man- 
ner, he should never set foot in boat 
of mine again so long as he lived. It 
was a cowardly, scandalous, beastly 
behaviour, every way unwerthy the 
high character of a British seaman, 
and still more unworthy any person 
attached to my own personal boat. I 
hope I shall never have to quarrel such 
an unseemly behaviour a second time, 
else, depend upon it, my lads, you 
shall not get rid of me so easily—so 
let this be once telling for all.—And 
what am I to say to you, Master 
Truck—for you I saw with my own 
eyes—who, instead of being an ex- 
ample, as I might naturally expect, 
were to the full as bad every whit as 
the rest ? You must be making your 
adieus in public, too, like a silly booby 
as you are. Oh, fie, fie, Truck! I'd 
thought a fellow like you, who has 
seen something, would have had more 
sense. Had you not plenty of time 
allowed you to go through all that 
whining nonsense under cover, but 
ou must exhibit publicly on an open 
ch? Faugh! you must havea very 
sorry taste, indeed. But who, pray, 
was that unfortunate young creature 
you left—for she was weeping bitterly 
when I passed her—is she your wife, 
Truck ?” 

“ No, sir, I have not the honour of 
being married,” I respectfully an- 
swered ; “‘ but she is the only daugh- 
ter of a very dear friend of mine, one 
Jerome Yell, a cooper by profession 
—a man, sir, to whom I do not hesi- 
tate to say, as well as to his wife and 
all his family, I am under very heavy 
obligations. As for his daughter He- 

Vow. XXII. 
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len, whom you saw, I frankly confess 
I love her as dearly as I do my own 
sister.” 

** Umph! Helen—that’s her name, 
I presume ?” 

** It is, sir,” replied I. 

‘* Ay—and you love her as well as 
you do your own sister—umph !— 
good—or probably a little better—eh, 
Truck ?” continued the Captain, with 
the most cutting derision. ‘ Now, 
supposing I were inclined to gulp all 
this down—for I know you can tell a 
fine story, a devilish good story in- 
deed—pray, how did you contrive.to 
get under such weighty obligations to 
the cooper and his wife? You must 
have been here before.” 

‘* Only once, sir, about four years 
ago,” said I. 

“* Oh, now I understand you, Mas- 
ter Coxswain,” cried he, “ you'd then 
belong, it’s likely, to some Greenland- 
man,—come ashore on a wenching ex- 
pedition,—get drunk, and,very proper= 
ly, be left behind by your ship—when 
the simple cooper would, no doubt, 
pick you up, and charitably keep your 
soul and body together until her re- 
turn. Oh, I have your whole story 
now all before me, Truck, so you need 
say no more about it.” 

“I beg pardon, sir, for talking to 
you when you have no wish to hear 
me, but I am too sorry you should 
think so meanly of me, not to endea- 
vour to convince you how widely you 
are mistaken at present. Four years 
ago, sir, I did come to this place for the 
first time in my life, not, however, ina 
Greenlandman, but on board his Ma- 
jesty’s sloop of war Clio, at that time 
commanded by the spirited Captain 
Baugh.” 

‘* Oho, Truck,” cried the Captain, 
in quite another tone, “ you were in 
that affair, were you ?—Kcod, I cer-~ 
tainly was widely mistaken indeed, 
when I supposed you a lazy, filthy, 
lubberly dabbler amongst grease and 
saw-dust—But 1 beg your pardon 
cheerfully, my Jad, and am well plea- 
sed to find I was wrong. However, 
by my honour, I wish I had known 
that part of your story sooner, I'd 
have troubled you for a description of 
the measures Baugh took—for he cer 
tainly destroyed that fort in masterly 
style. We'll have another opportunity 

for all this, however ; and you have 
my orders, ner in case I should 
4 
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forget, to be sure ard remind me of 
this my intention, for there are few 
studies I love better.” 

“ T shall do so with pleasure, sir,” 
said I. 

** Now, I am curious to know, 
Truck,” continued the inquisitive Cap- 
tain, “ how you centrive to shove 
the cooper and his wife at all into this 
affair ?” 

“That's easily told, sir, if you have 
patience to hear me.” 

** Go on—go on, my lad.” 

** T was a small-armed man on that 
day, sir ; and while the vessel batter- 
ed the fort in front, we were landed 
along with the marines to carry it by 
storm. The cooper, sir, was an active 
leader of a large party of the natives 
who opposed our landing, and who, 
after we had forced the regular sol- 
diers to give way, still continued to 
dispute the ground with us inch by 
inch, with a most irregular but deter- 
mined opposition. For a few minutes, 
as we closed on this tumultuous array, 
the fight was both severe and destruc- 
tive, when the natives at length gave 
way. In the tumult that consequently 
ensued the cooper was knocked down, 
when accident brought me to the spot 
at the moment, and made me the 
means of not only saving his life but 
restoring him to liberty. In ascend- 
ing the height to the fort, we had 
also some very ill-natured work, for 
the natives fought obstinately, which, 
after some severe tugging, we at last 
overcame, and entered the fort along 
with them. Ina few minutes their 
flag was under foot, and the British 
union flying in its place. It was at 
this time that I received the mishap 
that introduced me to the cooper and 
his family. Numerous bodies of the 
natives, after the fort was carried, had 
retired to the heights around us with 
their arms, end were still formidable ; 
but as our principal object was the 
demolition of the fort, we were the 
less caring about them so long as they 
kept at a proper distance. One com- 
pact body of them were, however, post- 
ed to leeward, and I was dispatched 
with a midshipman and a strong party 
to drive them clear of the range of the 
intended explosion of the barracks and 
magazine, which they were then busy 
preparing ; in executing which hu- 


mane duty, and not willing to employ 


force, I foolishly, leaving the ranks, 
ran singly towards them, beckoning 
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of them, by every sign and sound I 
could think of, to retire to a farther 
distance from where they stood. No 
one understood me but the honest 
cooper, and he got them persuaded to 
retire to a more convenient and secure 
pesition, but not before an unarmed 
mob of stragglers had discharged a 
volley of stones at me, one of which 
felled me senseless to the ground. | 
know not what happened afterwards, 
until I found myself lying in a clean 
comfortable bed, with an elderly wo- 
man sitting knitting atits side. This 
was the cooper’s wife, sir, the kind- 
hearted Helen Baga, who all along 
attended me with the tender care 
and unwearied assiduity of a mo- 
ther. Under her hands I rapidly re- 
covered, and was able to attend the 
remains of several of my shipmates to 
their last home in the church-yard, 
and to return on board the vessel ina 
convalescent state. This is the whole 
story, sir, origin, and progress, of the 
high regard I have for the honest 
cooper, his wife, and indeed every one 
of his fine family ; and I cheerfully 
Jeave you to judge whether or not I 
am far wrong in saying I am under 
heavy obligations to every one of them 
for their very disinterested kindness 
to an unknown stranger, who had no- 
thing to reward them with but his 
best wishes. This is the first time I 
have ever seen them since, and should 
it please Heaven to give me an oppor 
tunity, during our present cruize, of 
purchasing some trifle worthy their 
acceptance, you may depend on’t, sir, 
I shall eagerly embrace it. God knows, 
I may never in my life meet with 
such a favourable opportunity.” 

*« Bravo, Truck! a goodly resolu- 
tion, and worthy the execution of any 
brave man!” cried the Captain. “ I 
thank you for your amusing story, 
which, howevcr, would have been 
more interesting to me an hour ago; 
but that can’t be helped now, you 
know, and we'll have another oppor- 
tunity by and by, it is to be hoped. 
As for this debt of gratitude, which 
bears so hard upon you, my lad, I 
think it very honourable in you, and 
it shall make me esteem you now more 
than ever; and if this lucky chance 
you allude to actually occurs, I shall 
cheerfully lend you some little aid, to 
make your present really worth their 
acceptance.” 

To this handsome offer I made as 
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handsome an acknowledgment asI was 
able, and the gig closing fast with the 
vessel’s side, the conversation ceased. 
The moment the Captain got on board, 
the gig was hoisted in, capsized in the 
large cutter, and made fast ; andevery- 
thing being in a state of readiness, the 
anchor was speedily run up, the top- 
sails loosed and hoisted, and in a few 
minutes, the vessel once more, under 
every inch of canvass she could carry, 
stretched rapidly to the ocean, and 
bade the Faroe Islands adieu for a time. 
I shall now take a leap over the six 
following weeks, in which we conti- 
nued to dodge about the wild, rocky 
shores, and romantic islets, that sprin- 
kle the bold and broken coast of Nor- 
way, during all which time we had 
excellent weather ; and as the Captain 
carried his vessel close in shore, which 
every succeeding morning gave us a 
change of scene and place, he thus con- 
trived to keep the whole coast in a 
state of alarm, and harass the coast« 
guard dreadfully. Farther than this, 
our cruize was completely inefficient ; 
for, excepting the almost daily chasing 
of our own vessels, no circumstance 
occurred worthy of notice. Having, 
therefore, walked guard off Hitteroe, 
the entrance of Drontheim, and care- 
fully scanned the coast as far to the 
southward as Bergen, about the en- 
trance of which he lurked until his 
patience was exhausted, the Captain 
all at once directed her head thwart 
channel, and ran under all sail until 
Duncansby Head was full in view ; 
then about she went once more, when, 
after taking a squint at the Orkneys 
and the northern broken coast of Shet- 
land, he finally came to a round turn 
and belay in the snug harbour of 
Bressay Sound. Here, you may swear, 
we paid our devoirs to the fresh beet’ 
and vegetables,—the eggs, milk, and 
fresh butter,—with all the ravenous 
delight of New Zealanders ; and here, 
too, the Captain determined to water, 
refit, and otherwise render his vessel 
as agreeable as possible for his return- 
ing guests. Accordingly, while these 
tumultuary operations were going on, 
he took up his residence in the house 
of Mr Finlay, the ship’s agent, and 
one of the principal merchants of Ler- 
wick, and as I and my companions did 
little else than attend his motions with 
the gig, we passed our time away very 
pleasantly for the most part ashore. ~ 
On one of these occasions, I deter- 
tained to put my long- formed resolu- 
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tion into execution, and, after much 
thought, and mustering all the noney 
my credit could command, I one day 
took a run from the boat, and pur- 
chased as much glaring printed calico 
as would make two women’s gowns, 
with which, some ribbons and female 
nic-nacks, fishing hooks, and a large 
coarse Dufch cheese, all snugly bundled 
up together, I was returning to my 
station at full speed, when I was sud- 
denly brought up by the Captain, who 
after hailing me from a shop door, de- 
manded, in his surliest voice, where I 
had been, what I was carrying, and 
how I had the presumption to ieave 
the boat without his permission— 

“* Not that I would hesitate the grant- 
ing you a little indulgence now and 
then, Truck,” continued he, with much 
gravity, ‘‘ but I think itis your duty at 
least to honour me by asking for it. By 
my honour, I'll be sworn now, that were 
I going down to the quay, on the most 
urgent business, I wouldn’t find a sin- 
gle soul of you all to take me on board, 
but every fellow off, like yourself, on- 
his own private business, forsooth.” 

“TY am truly sorry, sir,” returned 
I, completely catched and crest-fallen, 
** that my conduct should make you 
a moment uneasy ; but in truth, I have 
not been many minutes absent from 
the boat, and when I did leave her, 
I confess I took the liberty of saying I 
had your permission. This was no lie, 
sir ; for it you will be pleased to recol- 
lect a conversation you honoured ine 
with some seven weeks ago, or so—” 

“* My permission some seven weeks 
ago, or so!” interrupted the Captain, 
with evident surprise, —‘ where— 
when ?—My permission to do what, 
Truck ?” 

‘* Oh, no great matter, sir,” an- 
swered I, with hesitation ; “ only I 
thought you gave me leave to seize 
the first good opportunity T had in my 
power, of purchasing a trifling present 
for young Helen Yell.” 

«© Oh, the old codper’s daughter of 
Thorsund you mean!” cried the Cap- 
tain, ina gayer tone. ‘‘ I recollect now, 
Truck—I faith, I belicve I not only 
gave you permission. my Jad, but 
made a sort of half promise to lend you 
my aid towards making that affair some- 
thing handsome,—didn’t I, Truck?” 

“* You were so good, sir.” 

‘* Ah well, a promise should ever be 
followed by pertorimance; don’t. you 
think so, Truck ?—Ah, you sly boots ; 
you're smmiling, are you ?—Well, well, 
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come this way, and let me see what 
your wisdom hath purchased.” 

I followed him joyfully into a little 
back parlour, where, unrolling my 
bundle on the table before him, I dis- 
played: the whole, briefly informing 
him, that the cloth, ribbons, &c. were 
designed for the women, and the hooks 
and cheese for the old man. 

«* Just as I thought, Truck,” said 
the good gentleman, smiling ; “‘ you’re 
a bit of a sly knave, I see—get the wo- 
men well pleased, and the poor old 
cooper may go scud under bare poles 
as best he may. This is a dashing af- 
fair, though—a pirate’s bloody flag, 
in faith—that will catch a husband to 
yon little watery-eyed gossamer before 
many moons are gone down.” 

“That is not to do, sir,” said I, 
‘* for she’s already provided.” 

** Not by you, I hope, Truck ?” 

“ Oh no, sir,” cried I, laughing, 
** that business was all settled before 
I made my appearance.” I then told 
him as much of the story as I myself 
knew. 

«* Ah, well, that is all quite as it 
should be,” cried the Capiain, “ for 
I'd been sorry to hear of your en- 
tangling yourself with any pretty- 
faced hussy, in such a semi-savage 
quarter of the world as Thorsund. 
—Indeed, Truck, no seaman should 
engage with any of the pretty petti- 
coats for a longer period than he lies 
in harbour, unless it be peaceable 
times, and he has nothing else to em- 
ploy himself with.—But let’s see— 
ay, these are hooks, rather small, I 
doubt me; but they may answer well 
enough for all that.— Upon my word, 
Truck, you have done nobly for the 
women, but have cozened the poor old 
man completely. Why, you simple 
fool, doesn’t recollect that these same 
women of his, aided by the other long- 
jawed fellows of the family, will 
speedily demolish his cheese, and then 
where is the worth of your present ? 
—Depend on’t, my lad, the cooper 
will have little occasion to thank you 
after this marriage affair is over, if he 
won’t have occasion to regret your ever 
bringing it to him—-since it will give 
the old fellow a relish for an article 
which he cannot very easily replace in 
a hurry. — Never, while you live, 
Truck, make a present to any person's 
stomach ; it’s a most ungrateful part of 
the human body, and no sooner de- 
stroys the doated gift, than it impu- 
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dently calls for more. I’m really sors: 
ry for your heroic cooper, poor fellow ! 
and must try, I believe, what I can 
do for him. Let me see, now,” conti- 
nued he, throwing himself back in his 
chair, and stroking his chin, “ I dare. 
say a good stout coarse pec-jacket 
and trowsers, with a leathern hat pro« 
bably, wouldn’t be an unacceptable 
gift to the old boy—don’t you think 
so, Truck ?” 

‘* Unacceptable, sir!” cried I, in high 
glee, ‘‘ why, they would go a great 
way to make the poor old man nearly 
crazy for joy !” 

** Then again,” continued the Cap. 
tain, taking wo notice of my remark, 
“‘ there are some little things you 
have entirely forgotten, without which, 
however, that flaming cloth of yours 
will be of very little use even to the 
women. We must provide them with 
scissors, threads, and a huswife of 
good strong needles, to make their 
gowns. How did you suppose, Truck, 
they could manage without them ?” 

* Really, sir, I entirely forgot these 
small gear,” said I. 

“‘ Which shows you, Truck, that 
two heads are better than one.” 

‘I did indeed think of the hat, 
sir,” resumed I, “‘ but as I wanted to- 
bacco also, and hadn’t money enough 
for both, I reluctantly gave up the 
idea.” 

““ Tobacco!—why Mr Green can 
give you plenty, you fool.” 

**T don’t like to ask him, sir,”’ said 
I; “I never had any dealings with 
the purser, and he’s such a shy gen- 
tleman, I can use no freedom with 
him.” 

** Ah well, Truck, by my honour, if 
he can use none with you, it will be 
all the better for you ‘gainst pay-day ; 
—however, I will see to that myself, 
—only do you keep me in mind. Now, 
how much money had you set apart 
for tobacco, Truck ?” 

“‘The whole I had in the world, 
sir,—a single dollar.” 

** Hand it this way.” 

I instantly laid it on the table be- 
fore him. 

** And you are sure this is your 
whole stock, Truck—the last money 
_ ,are possessed of in the world— 
eh? 


“Yes, sir,” answered I smiling, 
*‘ and a little trifle more; for I bore 
rowed that same dollar this morning 
from my messmate, old Harry Top- 
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ping, the quarter-master, to be return- 
ed against pay-day, with a trifle for 
the loan.” 

“ Ay, does old Bluff dole his money 
out to usury that way? I thought he 
vas a close-fisted fellow, and his ap- 
pearance, indeed, does not belie him. 
In a business of this kind, however, 
Truck, I mustn’t allow you to get in 
debt, for that mars all the pleasure a 
kind-hearted grateful fellow, like you, 
ought to feel without the smallest al- 
loy. Return old Topping his dollar, 
therefore, with your best thanks of 
course—and, here, there is one for 
yourself, that in case you should die 
before pay-day comes round, you may 
die as I’d wish to do myself, with 
money in your pocket.” 

As I’ve a soul to be saved, the gen- 
tleman’s kindness came over me so 
suddenly—so completely unexpected- 
ly—that though I endeavoured to 
thank him all I could, I couldn’t, for 
the life of me, give utterance to a sin- 
gle syllable—something stuck so in 
my throat, as went very near to chok- 
ing me. After many desperate at- 
tempts at a forced utterance, I grew 
quite womanish, and sitting down ona 
chair without ceremony, I hid my 
agitated face betwixt my hands and 
knees. The Captain, good soul! ga- 
zed on me for some time in astonished 
silence, then continued— 

«© By my honour, Truck, you're a 
very strange fellow !—Who, that saw 
you just now, could suppose that the 
spirit within you was one whit better 
than that of the merest jack-ass alive 
—for my part, did I not know you 
well, it is more than I could promise 
myself to do. Come, rouse up, my 
brave fellow, and have done with such 
fooling. Take your bundle down to 
the gig, and return to me here as fast 
as you can. By that time I will have 
asked Mr Finlay if he can procure me 
what I’ve promised you. And I say, 
Truck, see that all your fellows are 
present, and tell them I return with 
you to goon board. Now off you go, 
and let me see how smartly you can 
handle your heels.” 

‘© T will, sir,” mumbled I, in a voice 
scarcely intelligible; and, call it in- 
gratitude or what you please, I poun- 
ced upon my parcel with the fangs of 
a falcon, and vanished through the 
shop, happy to get out of the honest 
gentleman’s presence. The fresh air, 
and bustle of the street, brought me 
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round again in a minute, and long be- 
fore I reached the boat, I was once 
more as grave and composed as a mo~ 
dern Roman. Contrary to the Cap- 
tain’s notions, my companions were all 
at their posts, Jem Suttie only walk- 
ing the quay with his arms akimbo 
alone. 

“* Well, Billy, is he coming down, 
boy?” asked Jem. 

“No, Jem, not just yet. I’ve to 
return for some more things he is get- 
ting, when he said he was to come 
down along with me. So keep a sharp 
look-out for us.” 

“ Aha, Bill, brush then!” cried 
the impatient fellow ;—“ for it’s nigh 
eight bells I’m certain, and there is 
nothing I more hates in the world than 
a lousy cold dinner. Give me the 
parcel, and I'll put it in the stern 
sheets.” 

I had just resigned it, when a young, 
tall, bareheaded lad came running to- 
wards us in breathless haste— 

“* Lads,” cried he, “ are ye belang- 
ing to the wareveshel that’s down 
yonner foregenst the castle ?” 

‘* Wedo, my hearty—what then ?” 
said I 

‘“< Hout! it’s your very sail I’ve a 
word wi’, I wyte,” cried the happy 
apprentice, recognising me. ‘“ Ye're 
Capdain, fa you kane’s in the maister’s 
chop, saint me down to tale ye, that 
ye maun e’en come back far ye cam 
frae, and bring the parshell o geeds 
alang wi ye—Haith maun ye, nae—say 
ye needna be ss glowering at 
me that wy, like a wull-cat ; sae come 
awa’ wi’ me, and be nae sae slaw in 
your motions, lad.” 

“< What—what the devil does the 
youngster say, Bill?” cried the asto- 
nished Suttie; “ for, hang me if he 
don’t put my pipe out completely.” 

Paying no attention to Suttie’s re- 
mark, I asked the young shopman if 
he came from Mr Finlay’s. 

** Troth dee I, lad. Sae haist ye, 
get the parshell, and cum awa; for, 
saul o’ me, the maister will brain me, 
I wyte, for staying sae lang clavering 
till ye.” 

With somewhat of more surprise 
than I was willing to confess, I took 
the parcel again from Suttie, and fol- 
lowed the young Shetlander back to 
his master’s shop, at the door of which 
stood the smiling Captain— 

** Ah, I see, Truck, there’s nothin 
like a walk for you—you’re a very dif- 
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ferent fcllow now from the convulsed, 
bethrottled fool you were a few mi. 
nutes ago. However, don’t think I sent 
you away for that purpose ; for you 
were no sooner gone, than finding Mr 
Finlay could supply me with all I 
wanted, I regretted your taking the 
bundle with you. Ill have all stow- 
ed together in a cask, I think, which 
can lie in my storeroom until we ar- 
rive at Thorsund. Does that scheme 
please you, Truck ?” 

** Excellent, sir,” cried I. “ In fact 
*tis my most anxious wishes antici- 
pated ; for I meant to have petitioned 
your honour to have allowed them a 
place there.” 

** Did you indeed, Truck!” ex- 
claimed the Captain gaily ; “ ah well, 
that is lucky, and the trouble saved. 
But lay down your parcel and come 
this way—I wish to have your opinion 
of my choice—for I know you must 
be a far better judge of these coarse 
stuffs than I am.” 

I followed him once more into the 
little parlour, when he showed me a 
jacket and trowsers of famous, woolly, 
stout dreadnought stuff, an excellent 
leather hat, brilliantly japanned, with 
Scissors, black and white threads, and 
a handsome huswife stuck full of stout 
needles. I confess I surveyed the 
whole of these things with more than 
common satisfaction, exultingly anti- 
cipating the delight they would give 
to the worthy beings for whom they 
were designed ; and when he urged 
me to give my opinion of their fitness, 
I gave a loose to my feelings, and was 
profuse in my expressions of thankful- 
ness and gratitude. 

«* Pshaw, Truck! with your grati- 
tude and nonsense !” cried the fine fel- 
low crustily, “ I detest all compliments, 
they look so d—d like flattery. If 
you think they'll answer, Truck, away 
with them to the shop without an- 
other word about them. Mr Finlay 
will go with you, and give you a sinall 
dry cask and straw, so take the stow- 

into your own hands, and if any 
thing is wanting or gets damaged, 
ou’ll, know who is to blame for it. 
ell me as soon as you are done, for 
I am all ready to go on board.” 

* I shall do so, your honour,” said 
I, following the merchant with my 
gear into the shop. 

** Lawrie, boy,” cried Mr Finlay to 
his gaping young shopman, “ hae ye 
fun’ the caskie I was taleing ye o’ — 
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the wee gutty caskie, man, that Luckie 
Sangster saint us last Tiesday wi’ the 
aigs ? God forgie me, bairn, dinna ye 
myne ?” 

““ Myne!” answered the undaunte 
Lawrie ; “foul fa’ me bit I myne fu’ 
weel, maister. I myne o’ ye saindin 
awa that caskie fu’ o’ gresheries at 
baccaw, wi’ the laathie on the shawlty 
belanging to Simie Jamieson, parish 
of Walls.” 

“* Saul, Lawrie, I believe ye’re richt, 
boy,” said the forgetful merchant, 
scratching his head ; “ but hae ye nae 
gotten some ither ?—I’m sheer, there’s 
plainty o’ them i’ the store.” 

** The deyvil a sma’ caskie can T 
lay han’s on, maister,” answered the 
boy, “ but this smally pease-mail 
yin, we war wont to saind to Jacob 
Duncanson.—Will it dee, maister, 
thinkst uh ?” 

** Oh fine, Lawrie—fine, boy!” ex- 
claimed the merchant, examining it, 
and beating out the remaining dust of 
the meal—* it will haud a’ the geeds 
fu’ brawly.” 

*< But I wyte nae fat to dee to get 
him straw, maister,” resumed the in- 
defatigable Lawrie, ‘* for feent a sin- 
gle pile hae we i’ the store. Will 
geed dry gerse nae dee as weel >—Saul, 
maister, we've plainty o’ it to spare.” 

“* Yes, yes, my lad, grass will do 
fine,” cried I, thoroughly sick of their 
slow drawling-twanged oratory, and 
shoving in my oar unasked, “ hand 
me a bundle on’t this way, there's a 
good boy.” 

le did so, and I immediately began 
my package, while Mr Finlay return- 
ed to wait upon the Captain. It was 
just at this moment the thought struck 
me how excellently I could stow away 
a bottle of the good stuff, to enable 
Jerome and his wife to drink with me 
success to the new clothes! I was on 
the very spot where it was to be had, 
if in Shetland at all, and I had the 
command of two solid silver dollars 
in my pocket, gasping for liberty. 
True, one of them I had been ordered 
to return to its owner; but, besides 
that I had never promised to do this, 
T also knew, that though [ did, old 
Topping would still hold me his debt 
or for his loan-fee ; so it was as well, 
now I had it, just to keep it, and con- 
sider it as my own. I make it a rule 
never to consider on such matters too 
long. I was satisfied T had argued the 
matter very fairly—besides the pro- 
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posed purchase came pat to my own ap- 
robation nem. con.—so what was the 
use of farther plodding on the subject. 
_“ I say, my lad,” quoth I, quite 
boldly, “* hand me a bottle of your 
French brandy.” 

«‘ Aha, lad, that’s mair, I wyte, 
than’s in my power,” said Lawrie. 
“ Saul! French brandy is French 
brandy now-a-days, since the gadgers 
grew sae cat-e’ed and cunning ;—the 
deyvill a speenful o’ French brandy’s 
been in our chop this mony a lang 
month an’ day. But I’se gie ye corn 
brandy gif ye like’t as weel—Sall I 
hand yea bottle o’ it, lad?” 

“ No, no, I’ll have none on’t, my 
hearty.—Hast any good rum? I'll take 
it, provided it’s good.” 

“ The very best o’ rum, lad. There’s 
a bottle as geed, and as strong, as ever 
left Jamaica.” 

“ Ah—it looks pretty fairish—as 
for its strength, I must take your word 
for’t. What's the price on’t?” 

“‘T daurna take a farden less for’t 
than three and saxpence, lad.” 

** Say three shillings to me, you 
know,” said I, en cavalier, “ then give 
me another bottle, and here’s your 
money, my boy—Smart now !” cried I, 
setting the two happy coins at liberty. 

“‘ That’s rather wauchty discount, 
as the maister says, lad,” quoth the 
sagacious Shetlander ;—‘“‘ but ye King’s 
folk are geed customers, and we maun 
be leeberal wi’ ye. ‘Three an’ three’s 
sax—haud ye no better tak’ anither, 
lad,—I am unco short o’ chynge.” 

** Yes,—yes, you may give me an- 
other, my lad,” cried I, hesitating,— 
“oh, ay, boy, the three were just 
made for the crown of this hat, or the 
crown for them, it’s a matter which— 
and while I’ve a British thirteener, I 
can’t be said, as the skipper says, to 
die moneyless.”’ ‘gee 

Having pocketed my shilling, and 
thus secured an article which I flatter- 
ed myself would go far to unite the 
dulce with the utile in honest Jerome’s 
domicile, I handled my fists to such 
good purpose, that the whole were 
stowed and the end hooped down in a 
very short time. The moment I was 
done, I informed my commander, who 
immediately took his leave, and march- 
ed down to the landing-place, follow- 
ed by my happy self, with my cask 
on my shoulder. We soon reached 
the boat, and immediately shoved off. 

My first care when I got on board, 
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was, with the Captain’s permission, 
to stow ~~ precious cask in a snug 
corner of his store-room, and then, 
heartily pleased with the success of my 
forenoon’s shopping, I went direct to 
my birth and sat down to my dinner, 
which I eat that day with peculiar 
satisfaction. I had now time to look 
round me, but such was the confusion 
and the filth ofevery corner around the 
birth, that I had to stick fast to my 
seat like a fellow in the darbies, until 
the Boatswain’s cheering pipe sung us 
once more away. I afterwards dis~ 
covered that the Captain was some- 
thing of the same mind; for after 
landing, he took me aside and said— 

** Now, Truck, I’m not going on 
board again until six o'clock in the 
evening, when I go to dress, as I intend 
to sup on shore. As I mean to bring 
a gentleman along with me, I would 
wish you all to be as smart and clean 
then as you are now ; you had better, 
as you've all got dinner, stay ashore 
also, and amuse yourselves walking 
about—for it’s impossible to keep your= 
selves clean in that dress if you go on 
board. This will afford you five hours 
pleasure—a very great indulgence, 
Truck, when you consider how hard 
your shipmates are at work on board— 
and to make it still more so, I will 
venture to leave you these two dollars 
amongst you to make merry with. 
But remember, Truck, I shall look to 
you for keeping the fellows together, 
and particularly for keeping them sober 
—if you disappoint me, and I find any 
of you unfit for duty, by my honour, 
look out squalls—for I can be severe as 
well as generous. Follow me, with 
my greatcoat.” 

IT accordingly followed him to his 
lodgings at Mr Finlay’s, where he gave 
me another lecture to be careful of 
myself and companions; and order- 
ing me to be exact to the hour of six, 
at length dismissed me. Here was a 
new matter of consideration—not quite 
so easy to be disposed of, however, as 
the former—for in it the question on- 
ly was, whether I’d return to old Hal 
his dollar, and be his debtor for a 
loan-gratuity for no favour, or pur- 
chase rum with the same dollar for 
the gratification of those to whom I 
was an old debtor for favours recei< 
ved, and was accordingly with great 
equity decided according to priority of 
right, vulgarly phrased, “ pay the auld 
and tak on the new.” But this new 
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business was more complex—invol- 
ving the natural “rights and privi- 
_ of six reasoning creatures, be- 
sides myself, their subaltern officer for 
the time being—and of course de- 
manded some serious consideration to 
do the thing any way genteel, and 
make it go off with the imposing eclat 
which seamen so dearly love. After 
taking a cool view of the matter, there- 
fore, in all its bearings, I came to the 
stalwart resolution, frankly to declare 
the extent of the bonus, with its pro- 
hibitory clauses and threatened male- 
dictions, but at the same time to keep 
firm possession of the wheel, and 
guide the vessel through the shoals 
and breakers of jollification in my own 
way. Having thus settled this knotty 
business, I returned to the quay and 
told my rejoicing pells the whole story ; 
then adjourned with them in a body 
to a neighbouring hostel, which had 
its venerable antique front bedizzened 
with a frightful open-mouthed crea- 
ture, that the painter, doubtless, meant 
for a red lion, and here I determined 
to break the head of our skipper’s wel- 
come gift. The wassail was accord- 
ingly commenced and continued with 
high good-humour, until I judged it 
time to knock off; when, after propo- 
sing a stroll to the garrison or over 
the town, I gravely rose to my feet 
with the good-natured remark, that I 
would accompany them in either they 
pleased. Men-of-war’s men, however, 
are miserable estrians ; and once 
fairly clear of the austere thrall of na- 
val — with money at their 
command, are, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, more inclined to give a loose 
to the gratification of their unfettered 
sensual indulgencies, than to walk 
about and gratify a laudable curiosity. 
Excepting, therefore the solitary in- 
stance of my young friend Alick Mur- 
ray, who cheerfully volunteered to 
ny me, I had the mortifica- 
tion to find myself, like most prudent 
executives, completely left in the mi- 
nority. Nothing daunted, however, at 
this opposition, I called in mine host 
of the Red Lion, and cleared our score 
before them, which consumed the bet- 
ter half of the gentleman’s largesse, 
and telling them, sulkily enough, I 
would be back to the same heuse be- 
twixt four and five, I clutched m 

countryman under the arm, and le 

my crest-fallen companions as cool as 
a eucumber. Young Murray and I 





immediately directed our course to the 
garrison, which having examined, we 
next strolled over all the town and its 
vicinity, and returned to the quay, 
after a famous stretch of better than 
two hours, as lively as larks at dawn. 
We found our companions assembled 
at the boat, their sulkiness rather 
strengthened than subdued ; for when 
I once more proposed to adjourn to the 
Red Lion to finish the story, it was 
heard with the silence of contempt, and 
the laugh of scorn. 

** Oh, well, my lads,” cried I, with 
much assumed carelessness ; “ it is all 
one to me. I can easily return the 
Captain his money again, who will, no 
doubt, praise you all for your great 
moderation. As, however, you don’t 
mean to go any farther, I think you 
had better, all on you, get into the 
boat, and be ready to receive him, 
whom I expect every minute.” 

I knew this was a lie; but as it 
gave me the comman?’ of an unmo- 
lested walk on the quay, { cared not. 
In this disagreeable manner a long 
hour was spent ere the Captain arri- 
ved, who directly walked in, and we 
shoved off for the ship, which we now 
found in considerable order. Having 
taken our supper, we were once more 
called away ; and after getting ashore, 
the Captain mentioned his intention 
of sleeping that night in Mr Finlay’s, 
and ordering me tocome with thegig at 
the usual hour, next day, we returned 
on board in the same sulky manner. 

Next day, having once more mus- 
tered my headstrong crew, we went 
ashore about an hour before the Cap- 
tain had appointed, and it being known 
that we were going to sea, I deter- 
mined, for the last time, to give them 
another offer, in order, if possible, to 
restore good-humour. With this in- 
tention I had entered the boat in high 
spirits, which Ivallowed not to flag in 
our way to the shore, but exerted my 
genius to the utmost to keep up the 
lark, and create as much mirth as 
possible. Accordingly, we had no 


sooner come to the landing-place, than - 


I repeated my invitation in my gayest 
manner; which, after some trifling 
opposition, was at length accepted, 
when all ill-nature was put to flight 
in a capacious noggin of genuine Hol- 
lands, and we remained as firm friends 
as ever. Having chatted a considera- 
ble time, we at length got on our fect, 
and bade adieu to the merry host of 
15 
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the Red Lion;—and had luckily just 

all to our several posts, when the 
Captain arrived, with whom we im- 
mediately went on board. 

The ship being now quite ready, 
and the time appointed for our return 
to Thorsund more than expired, the 
Captain was exceedingly anxious to 
get to sea; but the severity of the 
weather would not allow him to stir. 
After being thus storm-stayed for two 
days, and the wind had moderated a 
little, he determined to get under 
weigh ; and, having previously un- 
moored ship, the small bower was 
speedily run up, and she stood from the 
Sound once more under herstorm-sails. 
It still blewa gale outside—a tremend- 
ous heavy sea running, which drove 
the vessel so completely out of her 
course, that the Captain, after a long 
dark night of the most persevering 
rain, had the mortification of finding 
himself farther from the commence- 
ment of his journey than he had been 
previous to setting sail. In this dis- 
agreeable plight, with the wind almost 
constantly in our teeth, did we knock 
about, hither and thither, for three 
days more; but on the fourth, the 
weather having cleared, and the wind 
veered round more southwardly, with 
a gentle breeze, immediate advantage 
was taken of the change, and away 
she stretched to the northward at her 
utmost speed. In short, for there is 
little amusement in a dry detail of 
the vexations occasioned by contrary 
winds, our return to the Faroe Islands 
was an admirable verification of the 
old saw, “ the mair haste, the waur 
speed ;” for, instead of being the sixth 
or seventh, the last morning of the 
ninth week had just dawned before 
we anchored before the grass-green 
little town of Thorsund. 

As soon as the sails were furled, 
and the decks cleared up, the Cap- 
tain’s servant was at my elbow, whom 
I followed in silence to the cabin, 
where I found my commander sitting 
in his dressing-gown. 

‘I’ve sent for you, Truck,” said 
he, “ to let you know I mean to go 
ashore as soon as I get breakfast, so 
you'll get the gig out without delay, 
and make yourselves ready. As I 
needn’t ask if you'd like your cask 
with you, will you have it now ?” 

** If it is the same to you, sir,” an« 
swered I, “ I’d prefer coming for it 
when you are ready to go yourself, 

VoL. XXII. 
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Besides, your honour will recollect, 
I’ve to petition you for something 
more than the cask.” 

“< Oh, confound your petitions, you 
sly, smooth-tongued rogue !” exclaim= 
P the Captain; “‘ what do you wish 
to come over me now for? —Come, let’s 
hear.” 

“* The tobacco you promised to give 
me, sir.” 

“Oh Lord, ay, very true, Truck, 
very true! I recollect now, perfectly. 
—How much will you want, think 
you?” 

‘I'd wish five pounds weight of it, 
sir, if he’ll let me have it.” 

“‘ Why, as to that, my lad, I think 
there can be little doubt, when it is 
I that ask him for it.—I say, you 
Bainbridge, come this way. Go and 
find Mr Green ; give him my respects, 
and tell him I'll thank him for five 
pounds of his tobacco immediately.” 

“‘T will sir,” said the obedient 
lackey, retiring. 

** And I say, Bainbridge,” conti- 
nued the Captain, in a louder tone; 
‘* recollect you bring it with you, as 

I mean to take it ashore. And, I say, 
tell him to pack it up snugly for me, 
somehow or other—or, you may as 
well do it yourself. Come, now, see 
about it directly, Bainbridge, for I’m 
waiting breakfast.” 

‘* Yes, sir, yes,” answered the ac 
tive lackey, bustling out of the ca« 
bin. 

** Now, Truck, is there anything 
else wanted? I should think not.— 
Ah well, go you and execute the or- 
ders I have given you, and I'll send 
Bainbridge for you when I’m ready.” 

I immediately withdrew, and put 
his orders in execution. My break- 
fast was soon dispatched, and, rigged 
out in all my gayest finery, I had Jong 
walked the’ gangway before the ex~ 
pected message came that summoned 
me to the cabin. I was below in a 
twinkling, and finding the Captain 
quite ready, I shouldered my luggage 
and set off, and handed it into the 
boat. The Captain soon followed, 
dressed in full uniform ; and the at- 
tending boatswain giving a thrilling 
call with his pipe, we shoved off. 

Having once more landed, I follow- 
ed the Captain up to the Governor's, 
carrying his greatcoat as usual, and 
was received much in the same man- 
ner as formerly, being left outside the 
door to count my — or ask myself 
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a silent question or two, as I best 
chose. The Captain’s return, luckily, 
‘was y- d 
**I dine here, Truck, so I shan’t 
want the gig again until it be late in 
the evening. Now, my lad, if you 
think your cooper can afford you a 
dinner, I have no objections to allow 
=~ to stay on shore until I return on 
afd myself.” 

*¢ T'll run the risk, sir, cheerfully,” 
said I joyfully. 

** Well, you've nothing farther to 
do but return to the boat and get your 
little things. Then inform your com- 
panions, that I will hoist a white flag 
for them in the evening when I want 
them, and send them all instantly on 
board. A white flag, recollect, on the 
top of the look-out staff yonder above 
the old fort. Now be sure and send 
them instantly on board—you’ll then 
have no care, but to make merry with 
your friends.” 

** I’m much obliged to your good- 
ness, sir,” said I, “‘ and shall imme- 
diately execute your commands.” 

“ And I say, Truck, I have a mighty 
curiosity to see this famous cooper of 
ry 3 and should wish much to hear 

th your accounts of Baugh’s pro- 
ceedings. Bring the old boy here 
with you about six or seven o'clock in 
the evening, and be sure he is equip- 
ped in his new gear, and as decent, 
you know, as possible—it will afford 
my friends some sport.” 

** You may depend on our attend- 
ing you, sir,” said I, quite impatient 
to be off. 

“* And I say, Truck,” cried he, laugh- 
ing, and enjoying my uneasiness— 
“eh, what wast again? Zounds, I 
had something or other, but it’s gone 
quite out of my head—never mind, 
you may leave me. I'll expect you 
about seven o'clock.” 

“‘ Depend upon me, sir,” cried I, 
taking my leave. 

I was down at the boat in no time, 
gave Suttie my orders, and seizing the 
cask and tobacco, I once more took 
the road, whilst the gig pushed off and 
returned on board. 

On entering the habitation of Je« 
rome Yell, I was received with a shout 
of joy, and had scarcely laid down my 
luggage, before young and old were 
round me, with mirth in their faces, 
and congratulations on their tongues. 
This affectionate reception gave me 
new life and pleasure. I shook honest 





Jerome and his laughing sons hearti. 
ly by the hands, and saluted the two 
Helens with the most cordial affection ; 
then telling them I was come to abide 
with them the whole of that day, I 
seated myself alongside my affection- 
ate nurse, Helen Baga, pulling down 
her blushing, pretty daughter Helen, 
with much glee, alongside of me. It 
was now for the first time that I ob- 
served the lovely girl wearing a cap, 
and with much simplicity asked her if 
she had been badly. To my utter 
astonishment the question excited a 
loud peal of laughter, in which my 
old merry friend Klaas was particularly 
boisterous, whilst his pretty sister’s co- 
lour, who sat beside me, went and 
came, and her eyes were cast down to 
the floor, as though ready to faint 
with confusion. Certain there was 
something under all this, although 
utterly unable to guess, I gazed around 
me into each individual’s face for in- 
formation with such an earnestness of 
curiosity, that the peals of hearty 
laughter at me were, if it were possi- 
ble, redoubled. It was none of your or-~ 
dinary, half-forced, gullaring guffaws 
—but laughter, “‘ loud and long,” and 
of the most intense and genuine mer- 
riment, as might have been seen from 
the hotch-hotching short laugh of old 
Helen Baga—the hands supporting the 
sides of the honest merry cooper—and 
the tears which ran down the chuffy 
rosy cheeks of the stout burly Klaas, as 
he bent and rose, throwing out hands 
and heels between every renewal of the 
vociferous peals with which he was 
attacked in long succession. Young 
Helen alone was silent ; and my ap- 
parent wonder at this, as I kept ga- 
zing on her downcast agitated coun 
tenance, only served to renew the 
merriment. Determined to have an 
explanation of all this, I calmly re- 
marked I was happy to see them all 
so merry ; then turning to young He- 
len, I asked, whether she thought it 
was her or myself they were all laugh- 
ing so hearty at ? 

“¢ Oh, it is me, Wooller,” cried the 
lovely girl, raising her head with a 
faint smile, and blushing up to the 
eyes, “ but never mind them.” 

At that moment my eyes catched a 
glimpse of the little hand that wasnext 
me—the truth flashed on my mind— 
and instantly laying hold on’t, to the 
unutterable confusion of the modest 
girl, I immediately exposed to view 
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a broad silver ring, to the infinite 
mirth of the surrounding relatives. 

‘Tn truth, my dear girl, I sincere- 
ly wish you great happiness,” cried 
I, joyfully saluting her; “ and may 
you never have cause to regret the 
step you have taken. But why were 
you in such a hurry, Helen—why not 
wait until I returned ? I would really 
have thought it kind of you.” 

‘“ That’s always what I said, Wool- 
ler,” answered the abashed creature 
in a low voice ; “ but father, ay, and 
mother too, and the whole of them, 
kept so teasing me day after day, and 
assisted him so strongly, that seeing 
there was no appearance of your re- 
turn, I was forced to consent.” 

“ Poor girl!” said I, condolingly. 
“ But who d’ye mean by him, Helen 
—where is he?—I’m anxious to see 
him.” 

Young Helen was silent, but the 
merry old cooper instantly stept for- 
ward— 

“In troth, my young friend, he’s 
no far to seck—but no being acquaint, 
ye sce, he’s a wee thing blate as yet. 
—Magnus, come this way, laddie, and 
let Maister William see you.—Come 
awa, ye daft gouk, fat a deyvil are 
ye fleyd for—he winna eat ye!—Na, 
deil o’ the like o’ that I ever saw before 
--Klaas, gae wa’ and bring him here by 
the lug in a minute—A bonny story ! 
—faith, there was naething o’ a’ that 
mimness no mony days ago, whan I 
thought he wad hae drivena’ thing and 
a’ body out o’ the house wi’ his impu- 
dence and madness.” 

“Oh, leave Helen alone for that,” 
cried I, laughing, “she'll soon take all 
ame out of him—Won’t you, 

rl? 

But the blushing Helen replied not ; 
and my attention was immediately at~ 
tracted by the boisterous mirth of the 
happy Klaas, who, assisted by young 
Jerome, was lugging the shame-faced 
Magnus towards me, who I soon dis- 
covered was the same young fellow I 
had formerly seen. I instantly rose, 
and, taking his passive hand in mine, 
which I heartily shook, I led him to- 
wards his young bride, and placed him 
in the seat I had occupied. I then 
joined their two hands together, and 
bawled to the cooper, in an authorita- 
tive tone, to produce his greybeard in 
a moment. 

** Faith, Maister William, ye shan- 
na want that lang,” cried the honest 
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cooper, ‘‘ and I wuss it was mair for 
your sake ; but this last daft story bas 
gi’en my poor greybeard the dry bock.” 

While he was absent, there was a 
short pause in the discourse, during 
which I couldn’t help admiring the 
young couple before me, who were 
really admirably paired. Neither of 
them had seen twenty summers, and 
the features of both were models of 
beauty. Magnus Wegnel was the se- 
cond son, I understood, of a wealthy 
freeman of one of the neighbouring 
islands, who, by getting himself en- 
rolled in the Governor’s company, had 
first become the sworn brother of 
young Jerome, and then the lover and 

usband of his only sister. The match 
was agreeable to both families ; for be- 
sides the anxious wish the parents of 
these islands show to secure the resi- 
dence of their sons by marrying them 
early in life, the cooper was univers 
sally held to be a man of such sub- 
stance and note, as to make an alliance 
with his family a matter of infinite 
satisfaction. 

** Weel, Maister William,” cried 
Jerome, returning with his greybeard, 
“what d’ye think o’ our young sod- 
ger? Isn’t hea gay weel-faured chield 
to be sae lang and smally? I dinna 
think my lassie has sic a bad taste 
after a’—Here’s t’ye, my man, and 
walcome ashore !” 

I thanked him, and, with many 
eulogiums, drank to the young couple 
with the utmost pleasure, after which 
I was treated with a rather lengthened 
account of the wedding by the de- 
lighted old woman, who, during the 
narration, seemed to revive under fora 
mer recollections, and ogled the ho« 
nest frontal of her laughing veteran 
in a manner at once pleasing and lu« 
dicrous. Having at length got over this 
important business, greatly to the sa< 
tistaction of the young couple, I gave 
them a short.sketch of our proceedings 
since we had left them, and how hard 
a matter we had found it to get back 
to them. On my inquiring how they 
liked our scientific gentlemen, I was 
answered by young Jerome, who, along 
with his friend Magnus, had been 
chosen and constant attendants on 
them as bargemen and baggage-bear- 
ers, in all their various excursions. 
The young fellow praised their con- 
ciliating gentlemanly manners, and 
their frank, open, kindly behaviour to 
all ranks, particularly the poor and 
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aged, in very high terms ; but when 
he came to mention the liberality with 
which they had rewarded every one 
who had rendered them the most tri- 
via! service, and the handsome man- 
ner in which he and his companions 
had been treated and victualled whilst 
in their attendance, the young man’s 
voice rose to enthusiasm, and he swore 
that, would they allow him, he'd 
cheerfully leave father and mother, 
and follow them to the end of the 
world !—I had ample occasion after- 
wards to discover, that young Jerome 
was by no means singular in his opi- 
nion, and that it was one so rhanente 
diffused through the various islands, 
that many years will roll away be~ 
fore the welcome visit of the Scottish 
Knight and his accomplished friend 
the peas will be forgotten by the 
grateful and simple natives of the Fa- 
roe Islands. 

As the day was now wearing apace, I 
thoughtit high time to produce my pre- 
sents. Accordingly, reminding young 
Helen of my promise, I instantly 
placed the cask before me, and re 
quested Klaas to bring me a hammer, 
with which I directly knocked off the 
upper end. The first thing that pre- 
sented itself to the curious eyes around 
me was the flaming stuff I had bought 
for the women’s gowns, which being 
in two parts, I directly unfolded, and 
flung over each of their shoulders, 
amidst the joyful shrieks of the hap- 
py females, who now committed so 
many ridiculous extravagances, that it 
was some time before order was re- 
stored. I next handed to them the 
small gear of needles and thread, 
alongst with the scissors, and gravely 
recommended to them to commence 
the manufacture of their gowns with- 
out delay. I then called old Jerome to 
come forward in front, and handing 
him the trowsers, I commanded him 
to withdraw, and encase his limbs in 
them directly, which he did, and re- 
turned in a trice. I now gave him the 
pee-jacket to put on, and silily re- 
moving my bottles under the grass, I 
produced the hat, and placed it on the 
old man’s head. Immediately a shout 
of joy, which terminated in repeated 
bursts of the most boisterous laugh- 
ter, made the cooper’s apartment ring 

in, and none was merrier than the 

d fellow himself, who frisked and 
gamboiled all round the happy circle, 





[Dee 
with an agility and continuance pers 
fectly astonishing. 

** Well behaved, my old canty cock 
of the North!” cried I, as soon as I 
saw the effervescing of his first emo~ 
tions beginning to subside, “in faith, 

ou become your new clothes exceed« 
ingly well. They fit as well as though 
they had been made for you, and make 
you look twenty years younger than 

ou did an hour ago—Don’t they, He« 
en ?” cried I to his daughter. 

‘* Father does indeed look very well, 
and were he taller, he would be some 
thing like you, Wooller,” said the flat« 
tering well-pleased beauty, with one of 
her happiest smiles. 

‘* Ah, my good dear Jerome !” cried 
the excellent Helen Baga, throwing 
her withered arms around the coo- 
per’s neck— the very dress he wore, 
Wooller, thirty years ago, when first 
my eye beheld him !” 

“< Houts, touts!” cried the old man, 
absolutely blushing, “ ye’re gaun aff 
at the nail the hale of ye now just a's 
thegither, and make me think black 
burning shame o’ myself.—God guide 
us, luckie, d’ye no ken lang syne that 
bonny feathers mak bonny birds, wo- 
man—gae wa’, gae wa’ !—It’s no but 
what I’m fell proud o’ my present, 
Maister William, for a’ that,—God 
knows, maybe ower uplifted; for I 
think ye hae laid me in couthily for 
the winter, bless ye, let the storm come 
whan it likes—but there needs nae be 
sic a splore o’ noise and skirling about 
it. "T'wad be wiser like, my auld wife, 
ye were seeing after the dinner, than 
gaun on like a fool that gate ; for deil 
a bane o’ me thinks, for as lang’s he’s 
been here, if ye’ve ever asked Maister 
William if he’d a mouth yet.” 

“‘ Eh, Lord’s sake, no!” cried ho- 
nest old Helen, bestirring herself in a 
moment ;—‘* Put awa thae dally-wal- 
lys, lassie, out o’ sicht, and come and 
help me—Forgie me, they perfectly 
turn the heads o’ poor creatures.” 

Both the women set now to work 
seriously ; and the fire being in glo- 
rious trim, the hospitable board was 
speedily crowded with the unvarying 
round of salt mutton, fish, eggs, and 
barley bread, which, with store of ex- 
cellent ewe-milk, completed the repast. 

** Now, my good old friends,” said 
I, addressing the cooper and his wife, 
“* it being the fashion in my country, 
particularly at a marriage dinner, as 
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this may be called, to indulge a little 
longer than usual in the chit-chat of 
the table, I think you should gratif 
an old fellow like me in practising it 
for this one day at least. I cannot 
mise myself another with you, not 
camer how long we may stay. We 
have rum, and tobacco, and tongues in 
our heads, not to mention an excellent 
fire and still better company—and if 
we can’t contrive to make one day pass 
merrily away, we ought to want all 
these articles for the rest of our lives.” 
* Saul! Maister William, an excel- 
lent plan,” cried the cooper blithely, 
“ were our rum and tobacco a little 
mair plenty than they are wi’ us even 
now. But I can soon rin down to the 
Governor’s store for mair—he’ll gie it 
to me in a crack.” 
“ My good friend,” returned I, 
‘* we shall be obliged to your Gover- 
nor for nothing of the kind—he ma 
be a very good friend, but I don't 
think he’ll make a kind master—We 
have plenty of our own to serve all the 
turn; for your good woman’s bread’s 
in store, and the rest is just at our 
hand here,” and with this swaggering 
flourish, the rum, the cheese, and the 
tobacco, were on the table in a moment. 
The sensations of all around me I 
shall not attempt to describe, for I find 
it impossible ; astonishment, joy, and 
gratitude, each had their turns, and 
altogether formed so motley an assem- 
blage of mirth, praise, and noisy laugh- 
ter as no language can convey the 
least idea of. Suffice it to say, that 
both the Dutchman and West Indian 
were an agreeable accession to the so- 
cial coterie ;—it was directly up screw 
to the one, and out knife to the other, 
and thus, amid mutual good wishes 
for each other’s welfare, and much in- 
nocent badinage and laughter, did the 
rosy hours fly rapidly away, until the 
hour approached I had promised to 
attend my commander, Having pre- 
viously informed the gratified cooper 
with the Captain's wishes, of which 
he was not a little proud, I had only 
now to give him the hint to be direct- 
ly obeyed. He instantly rose, and 
having secured his reinforced grey- 
beard, cheese, and tobacco, under firm 
durance, he retired to his cooperage to 
arrange his dress a little more careful- 


1 . 
“ Where’st for noo wi’ my Yerome, 
Wooller?” asked honest Helen Baga. 
“¢ Where are we for, old lady,” cried 
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I; “ why, for the Governor’s, to be 
sure. If you'll come to the door in a 
few minutes, you'll see Jerome and I 
walking with the Governor and all the 
fine gentlemen on the heights above 
the old fort yonder.” 

‘* La, now, Wooller,” cried young 
Helen, smiling, ‘‘ you must sure be 
deceiving mother—for the Governor 
hardly ever speaks to father unless 
when he wants some work done.” 

“I can’t help that, Helen,” cried I, 
laughing, “ but it is truth I’m telling 
you. The Governor may not speak to 
father to-day either—but who cares 
for that ? I'll be bound you'll see our 
— and all the gentlemen speak 
to him, and they are all greater men 
than your Governor.” 

** Ay, by the blessed Lady, I swear 
that they are!” cried young Jerome, 
whose usual diffidence had been brush« 
ed away by the grog he had swallow- 
ed,— far, far superior indeed !— 
They shoot better—go through more 
fatigue—are more brave in a boat 
amongst breakers—give their servants 
excellent victuals—and then their 
clothes, hats, and boots—holy Mo- 
ther !—how fine, how strong, and 
light they are to carry, compared with 
the Governor’s.—Oh, Wooller,” sigh- 
ed the ardent young man, “ that 
they'd but take me along with them to 
Britain !” 

“‘ Gae wa’, gae wa’, ye young fool 
fellow !” cried old Jerome, returning 
in time to hear this aspiring wish of 
his favourite son ;—“ fat a deyvil, 
thinkst uh, could ye do for the gen- 
tlemen, that they should tak you wi’ 
them? Saul! they wad hae a fine 
bargain o’ ye, I wyte |—I’m unco 
feared they’d soon find out that ye 
were a young, silly, handless chield, 
good for naething in the world but sod« 
gering—and even at that unhappy 
calling, God guide us! but a very ins 
different hand indeed !—Na, na, lad- 
die, ye maun hae mair wit in that 
tar pow o’ yours before ye think o’ 
eaving your father’s fireside. I’m sure, 
daft gowk! ye never hear your bree« 
ther there making sic daftlike wishes 
—na, faith ye, they’ve mair sense than 
to think o’ strawvaigin about like a 
wandering Jew.—Come now, stirrah ! 
bid Maister William there fareweel ; 
we'll a’ maybe see him the morn, but 
I kenna if you will, wi’ your sodger- 
ing nonsense !” 

Shaking young Jerome warmly by 
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the hand, for I secretly admired the 
young fellow’s spirit, I bade the rest 
“o~ night, and with a promise to 

1 the following day if I was ashore, 
Jerome and I set out for the Gover- 
nor’s. 

As the distance was short, we were 
soon at the door of the Governor’s 
sanctum, and sent in our names and 
business with the mustachoed sergeant 
already noticed ;—and had not waited 
long before my commander, followed 
by his friends and the Governor, is- 
sued from the portal of supreme power 
in uncommonly high spirits. I imme- 
diately introduced the honest cooper 
to his notice, who stood uncovered be- 
fore him, his thin scanty grey hairs 
fluttering in the breeze. Having sur- 
veyed the good-looking old man with 
evident satisfaction for a few moments, 
he said,— 

“ Well, old boy, how are you ?— 
and how is the good old woman at 
home, and your pretty daughter ?>— 
Has she got married yet ?>—But put 
on your hat, my good fellow, the air is 
cold and chill.—Is she married yet >” 

The old man nodded assent. 

The Captain looked at me with a 
rejoicing smile I perfectly understood 
—then resumed—‘“ Allow me to in- 
troduce to your notice, gentlemen, one 
of the brave defenders of the fort-we 
are going to view—a man whom my 
coxswain, here, is never tired of prai- 
sing for the ability he displayed in 
leading on his neighbours against our 
landing party, and whose exertions 
only ceased when the capture of the 
fort rendered them completely una- 
vailing. He was the means of saving 
my fellow’s life that day, and you see 
he has done his best to rig his bene- 
factor out something in the British 
fashion. By my honour, my.honest fel- 
low, had you either a pair of boots or 
shoes on your feet, Pe might pass 
muster for a burly Shieldsman, or a 
Caithness fisher, very well.” 

The gentlemen all agreed in the re- 
mark ; and somany compliments came 
to my share, for my generous and 
manly conduct, as they were pleased 
to phrase it, as absolutely to make me 
blush. 

** Gentlemen,” said I, with one of 
my best bows, ‘‘ while I’m exceed- 
ingly proud of your good opinion, 
truth compels me to declare, that the 
whole merit of this generous action 
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belongs entirely to my noble com. 
mander. Had it depended on my 
poor means, I am tadly afraid my 
worthy friend Jerome ——” 

“© Well, well, Truck,” cried the 
Captain, gaily interrupting me, “ that 
will do now—you have just said 
enough, my lad, and said it not at 
all unhandsomely.. Now do you and 
your friend go on before us, and see 
that you lead us to the most favour. 
able point for seeing all the ground 
you occupied in executing this fa- 
mous exploit of Tom Baugh’s.—It 
will be very singular indeed, gentle. 
men, if we don’t get an accurate as 
well as an amusing account of this 
affair, when it is related by a combat- 
ant of each of the parties.” 

Jerome and I accordingly led the 
way to the very spot I have already 
described, where the whole story was 
once more gone over by us both, in- 
cessantly interrupted by innumerable 
questions, and teased and cross-exa- 
mined about trifles with a lawyer-like 
minuteness, that made the task exceed 
ingly disagreeable. Having at length 
exhausted their curiosity, or their pa- 
tience, we were highly complimented, 
and dismissed to the rear ; while they 
slowly descended to the ruins, to ex 
amine their site and appearance more 
minutely. 

** By my honour, gentlemen,” cried 
the Captain, standing on the body of'a 
prostrate; twenty-four-pounder, ‘‘ our 
friend Baugh has done this business 
in his best style ; and when you con- 
sider his being opposed with metal of 
this tremendous description I now 
stand on, besides the native popula- 
tion, I think you will allow, that the 
execution of such a task is as credit- 
able to his judgment as to his cous 
rage.” 

** Now there I beg leave to differ 
from you, my gallant sir,” cried the 
knight ;—“ for though I have no great 
skill in the art of defending fortifica- 
tions generally, nor the smallest wish 
to detract from the gallantry of Ca 
tain Baugh’s well-earned fame, the 
simple coup d’cil makes me think 
so much of the natural strength of 
this position, that with a body of brave 
men sufficient to work these guns, 
and all other necessary stores, backed 
with the little assistance the inhabit- 
ants could give me, I do not hesitate 
to say, that I would not wince at the 
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advance of any ship in the navy of 
Great Britain. I strongly suspect that 
cowardice, or sheer want of ability, 
has done more for Baugh than any 
exertions of his own.” 

“ Lord’s sake !—d’ye hear the like 
o’ that, Maister William ?” whisper 
ed the astonished Jerome. 

“< Why, that must be said to please 
your Governor, my friend,” returned 
I, in the same manner ; “ for you well 
know it is not true.” 

‘* Forgie us, lad, you'll be right,” 
continued Jerome ; “ for deyvil a 
cowardice or want o’ ability I saw 
that day—it was a’ gude dour fecht- 
ing.— Nonsense! He shouldna hae 
comed here ava, stupid fool !—But, 
whisht, let’s hear what he says.” 

“‘ Your idea is perfectly correct, Sir 
Knight,” said the Governor ; “ for 
both of these vile qualities were im- 
puted to my predecessor, as the cause 
of enabling the English commander 
to triumph over him so easily. But 
the poor gentleman was a mere civi- 
lian, entirely ignorant of military mat 
ters, and so far was excusable. He 
was immediately afterwards recalled, 
however, cashiered, and disgraced ; 
the Crown Prince remarking at the 
time, that he should take care that 
every future governor should be a 
man of military experience, and of 
tried fidelity and courage.” 

At the conclusion of this flourish to 
his own praise—and sorry I was the 
gentleman’s trumpeter was defunct— 
we followed the party slowly down to 
the Governor’s house, where, after be- 
ing handsomely treated, the Captain 
procured a white flag for me, ordering 
me to return it as soon as I saw the 
gig put off, and then dismissed us. 
This was soon done, and the flag re- 
turned to itsowner. We then walked 
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slowly down to the beach, when I 
seized the opportunity to fell my friend 
Jerome to put any worsted gear he 
might have for me into the empty 
cask I had brought, and fasten them 
up, when I would take it on board 
with me the following day. This the 
good man faithfully promised ; and 
the gig having arrived, and the Cap- 
tain on his way towards it, we parted 
for the night. 

Here ended, I may say, my trip to 
the Faroe Islands. I was only once 
again on shore, Sbut so hurried for 
time, that I could barely steal as much 
as drink farewell to the honest cooper 
and his family in a horn of the Shet- 
land rum. Our parting was both warm 
and affectionate; for I felt, while I 
squeezed the horny hands of the glis- 
tening-eyed cooper and his wife, and 
tenderly saluted the little lovely weep- 
ing Helen, that it was for the last time 
in this world. Honest Klaas came 
down to the boat with me, insisting 
he should carry my cask, which I af- 
terwards found to contain such a libe- 
ral supply of frocks, stockings, com- 
forters, drawers, and night-caps, as 
enabled me not only to supply a needy 
companion or two, but rendered me 
independent of the worsted market 
for some years thereafter. The same 
day our gentlemen, having previously 
sent all their luggage and mineralo- 
gical packages on board, came alongs 
side in state in the Governor’s barge ; 
an opportunity I gladly took of bidding 
thecooper’s spirited youngest son a last 
adieu ; and, finally, on the same after- 
noon, bidding gladly farewell to these 
bleak and bare fragments of the North- 
ern Ocean, we stood once more to sea, 
and in a few days came safely to an 
anchor in the roadstead of Leith. 









Hymn to December. 


HYMN TO DECEMBER. 


O’er the bare hill-top moan the gusty breezes, 

From the dark branches sweeping the sere leaves ; 

Blue skies have waned, and earth obeys thy sceptre, 
Tyrannous December. 


All inefficiently glimmers out the pale sun, 
*T ween brooding rainclouds, o’er the faded landscape ; 
Comfortless is noontide—desolate is evening, 

Stormy and starless, 


Drear is the aspect of old rugged Ocean, 

To his caves of basalt riding on his foam steed ; 

South comes the Polar duck, and the gliding grey gull 
Shrieks to its shelter. 


Of hail the tremendous magazines thou openest, 

Spreadest thy snow-white mantle o’er the bare bills ; 

Chainest up the floods, and hangest to the red moon 
Icicles of crystal. 


Hast thou no mercy for the wanderer houseless ? 

See, the lean pauper shivers by his dim hearth ; 

Howl the starved fox-cubs ; and the little field-birds 
Die of cold and hunger ! 

Yet joy to earth ;—grim, pitiless December, 

*T was ‘mid thy storm-clouds that our Lord descended :— 

Christmas is thine, and man shall rejoice him, 
Dark though thy scowl be. 


ras 





LETTERA SECONDA, SPETTANTE A CERTI PUNTI MUSICALI, INDIRIZZATA 
AL SIGNORE CRISTOFORO NORTH. 


Edinburgo, li 15 Ottobre 1827. 
STIMATISSIMO SIGNORE, 

Li 6 di Gennajo 1823 vi scrissi una lettera in Italiano, che fii stampata nel 
Fascicolo 73 del vostro ‘“‘ Magazine” per il mese di Febbrajo 1823, pagine 
156—162. Avendo io eathsatie quella lettera, ed anche una lettera Inglese 
stampata nel Fascicolo 57 del Harmonicon, il mese di Settembre scorso, pa- 
gine 177, 178, con certi esempj musicali; prendo la liberta di scrivervi un’ 
altra volta, riguardo a questa lettera Inglese. Non badando troppo allo stile di 
detta lettera Inglese,—uno stile molto inesatto, oscuro e confuso,—io vi ri- 
manderd alla mia lettera del 6 Gennajo 1823 ; e di pili, aggiungerd, in questa 
mia, alcune osservazioni che serviranno in un tempo futuro a mostrare che non 
bisogna prender come nuova ogni teoria musicale detta nuova da qualsivoglia 
scrittore. I] nostro Inglese parla di una teoria sua propria, secondo a cui 
* le corde, medesime in apparenza, sono, in alcuni casi da riferirsi ad uno, ed 
in altri a due ed anche a tre suoni fondamentali,” &c. &c. Che si legga la mia 
lettera del 6 Gennajo 1823, dove si trovera indicati gli autori forestieri che 
sono veramente autori di una tale e medesima teoria !_ Quanto sarebbe da de- 
siderare che certi Teoristi fossero un gran poco pili /etterati ed istruiti! 
Quanto ai “ suoni Fondamentali primarj, secondarj ed Incidentali,” mento- 
vati dal nostro Inglese, bisogna leggere i libri stampati di * * * *e, di*****u, 
e di molti altri, per vedere quanto sieno originali le scoperte pretese del nostro 
Teorista millantatore. 

Forse dira egli “ io non ho mai letto alcun libro forestiere che tratta della 
musica— non ne voglio né leggere né conoscere, perché io sono Inglese, e tengo 
in odio tutti quei scrittori che si chiamano Francesi, Allemanni, Svizzeri, 
Italiani, etca.” Se sia cosi, dird solamente con Quintiliano, Ignorantia pre 
tendi non potest ; e con Fedro: Prejudicata opinio obruit judicium. 

Quanto ai “ princtpj non conosciuti che riguardano la musica, e che si fon- 
dano sopra la base medesima in su la = si fondano i principj della chimice, 
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della meccanica, ed altre scienze ;” vorrei vedere un ragguaglio ragionevole e 
ben ragionata di quei principj, fatto dal nostro Inglese che ne parla si savia« 
mente. Ma, primieramente, vorrei che egli mi facesse sapere perché una rosa 
fresca mi da una sensazione differente da quella che mi da una cipolla am- 
maccata? Perché lo zucchero e il sale, ovvero un “ plum-pudding,” e un 
“ haggis,” non hanno lo stesso sapore? E finalmente, che differenza vi corre 
tra la coda del Diavolo e un bicchier di “ blue-ruin ?” 

Verso la meta del secolo passato parecchj matematici forestieri travederond 
la possibilita di misurare e di paragonar tra loro gli intervalli musicali per 
mezzo di certe formole algebraiche, &c., donde si scopri che due intervalli mu- 
sicali qualunque, sono tra loro come i logaritmi dei loro. rapporti costitutivi.” 
Non mi maraviglierei molto se il sudetto Inglese pretendesse aver fatto anche 


questa scoperta ! Per esempio: si cerca i rapporti degli intervalli <, =, a4 
Il caleolo si prende in questa maniera. 
Logaritmo 9=0,954242 
Log. 8=0,903089 
Log. 10=1,000000 
Log. 16=1,204119 
Log. 15=1,176091 
Petcid: Logaritmo—=Log. 9—log. 8=0,051159 
0 
Log. =Log. 10—log. 9=30,045758 
! 
Log. qi Log. 16—log. 15=0,028028 
. . 9 10 ; 
Donde si conchinde 1™°, log. >: log. >" 51153: 45758 ; un rapporto che, 


impiegando il metodo di approssimazione delle frazioni continue, ritorna @ 
quello di 9 a 8. 
16 


9 — 
gio, Log. > log. Jg'? 51153 : 28028, rapporto che, impiegando lo stesso 
metodo d’approssimazione, riviene a quello di 9 a 5. 
3, Log. a log. 45758 : 28028, rapporto che, impiegando lo stesso’ 


metodo d’approssimazione, riviene a quello di 8 a 5. 

Ovvero, per mezzo delle approssimazioni pit rozze, si pud supporre log. 
<= log. = = 2 log. ~ La differenza 0,112 é tanta piccola che si pud 
in certi casi metterla da nao 

Potrei scrivervi un volume su di questa materia, ma non voglio seccarvi 
troppo. Aggiungerd solamente che i musici e teoristi tutti della Gran Bre 
tagna credono sempre che una corda sonora e vibrante nella sua totalita, pud 
dividersi per vibrare, nello stésso tempo, nelle sue meta, le sue tre terze, le sue 
quattro quarte, etc. ete. ; benché una tale vibrazione composta e contraddittoria 
in un medesimo corpo, e in un medesimo tempo, non sia mai possibile ; come 
si protrebbe facilmente dimostrare a chiunque abbia la menoma conoscenza 

e leggi meccaniche del moto. ‘E veramente singelare che questa dottrina 
falsissima, e che forma la base di tante teorie e speculazioni musicali, sia stata 
sempre ricevuta come vera verissima in questo benedettissimo paese. 

Che Yautore B. G. B. di una lettera nel fascicolo del Harmonicon sopra« 
mentovato la quale tratta di ‘‘ una nuova sistema di notazione musicale,” mi 
dica se non ha mai veduto un certo libretto stampato in Francia, nell’ anno 
1805, sopra quella medesima materia? Pare che ne abbia avuto qualche cono« 
scenza! Come dice Cicerone: aliud est celare, aliud tacere. 

Con tutta stima dovuta 
suo servitore umilissimo, 


rs 





* Spiegherd altrove cosa s’intende dal rapporto costetutivo di un interyallo musicale. 
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DAY-DREAMS. 


Can such things be, and overcome us like a summer's cloud, 


Without our speciai wonder ? 


Every human being has, in some 
hours of his life, been conscious of 
that dreamy half-perplexed mood, in 
which shadowy and broken traits of 
recollection are suddenly cast up in 
his mind as from a void, and hover 
around him, connecting a visionary 
past with a future still more dim and 
fluctuating—of a sudden influx of wa- 
vering images that spring up sponta- 
neously, seem familiar to memory, yet 
have no discoverable relation to real 
existences, but which, coming “‘ like 
shadows, so depart,” before he can 
mark their form or relations. There 
are circumstances which predispose to 
this visionary mood in the lull of the 
senses, and that seeming suspension of 
the mental faculties which we call a 
day-dream, or,vulgarly, abrownstudy; 
or in that state of quietism and sur- 
render of mind which has been culti- 
vated by certain philosophers and by 
religious sects, who patiently wait till 
good can be shown them, by what they 
consider the direct operation of divine 
influence breathing upon their acquies- 
cent spirits. This state of mind is 
understood and intelligible; but the 
mystical impression I would attempt 
to describe, is as sudden as it is spon- 
taneous and inscrutable. Besides these 
singular reminiscent influences, almost 
every man, especially if under the ex- 
Citation of strong and agitating pas- 
sions, but not borne down by their 
immediate sway, has been conscious 
of those sudden resistless flashes of 
preternatural perception which are 
called presentiment. 

Moralists and metaphysicians, who 
have systematically investigated what 
is called the philosophy of mind, have 
thrown little light on these mysteries 
of our nature, which in their unfa- 
thomable depths depending on no fix- 
ed or recognisable principle, baffle re- 
search, and seem too subtle to be ana- 
lyzed. The reminiscent’ impressions 
to which I refer, are something quite 
distinct in their operation from the 
faculty by which we recover the bro- 
ken and nearly obliterated images im- 
pressed on the memory in childhood, 
or at some very distant time. The 
images of material memory—if ‘the 
phrase is allowable—where they can 


be renewed at all, arise at first faint 
and imperfect, become gradually more 
clear and fixed, till one by one we 
ascertain all their bearings, and, after 
a great distance of time, find them re. 
newed in their first glow and original 
freshness. But in those momentary 
escapes of the soul, as if beyond the 
boundaries of its earthly tabernacle, 
to which I allude, the vivid point of 
impression is in the very first instant, 
Those images which seem to start sud. 
denly from the “‘ abysm of time,” will 
no more come on our bidding than stay 
to have their pictures taken: they fade 
and dissolve into the dream of a dream; 
and before we can mark them, they 
have, unperceived, melted into the 
haze which for ever hovers around 
those mysterious boundaries that see 
parate the visible from the invisible. 
Now the process by which the actual 
experiences of material existence ate 
revived in the memory, is easily un- 
derstood—one link of the electric chain 
of association is touched, a single image 
is recalled, and 


“ Awake but one, and lo! what myriads 
rise !”” ° 
This process is illustrated with great 
felicity in that fine scene in Guy Man- 
nering, where young Bertram uncon- 
sciously standing once more in the 
centre of the objects that first impress- 
ed his infant senses, listens to the old 
ballad sung by the servant girl at her 
washing on the green of Ellangowan 
Tower ; and the same operation is 
even more delicately touched in that 
scene in the Antiquary, where the old 
woman—* the dead alive,” whose fa- 
culties are benumbed and nearly obli- 
terated, is momentarily roused from 
mental torpor by various powerful but 
intelligibleexcitements. In Mr Words- 
worth’s poem, ‘‘ The two April Morn- 
ings,” sentimental reminiscence is very 
beautifully described— 


“© Our work,’ said I, * was well begun, 
Then from thy breast what thought, 
Beneath so beautiful a sun, 
So sad a sigh has brought ?’ 


A second time did Matthew stop, 
And fixing still his eye 

Upon the eastern mountain top, 
To me he made reply :— 
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‘Yon cloud with that long purple cleft, 
Brings fresh into my mind, 

A day like this, which I have left 
Full thirty years behind. 


¢ And just above yon slope of corn, 
Such colours and no other 

Were in the sky, that April morn, 
Of this the very brother.’”” 


What may be called natural pre- 
sentiment—the feeling of timid appre- 
hension which is ever closely allied to 
ardent hope, the sad thoughts which 
are directly brought from thoughts of 
joy—is frequently exemplified by the 
same poet ; as in those verses where a 
lover journeying in joyful hope, de- 
lighted with all around him, suddenly 
checks himself, and utters the natural 
exclamation— 

“ Ah, mercy!” to myself I cried, 

* If Lucy should be dead !” 
But those mysterious reminiscences 
and recognitions, which start sudden- 
ly upon a mind that on earth can have 
laid up no store of kindred thoughts 
or images, look as if they sprung from 
another birth- place. 

In the dreaming and fabling East, 
these strange evanescent influences are 
at once accounted for by the supposed 
pre-existence of the human soul, en- 
dowed with the remnants of faculties 
reaching beyond mortality—“ holding 
larze discourse—looking befure and 
after.” 

This visionary belief is the source 
of many of the tinest poetical systems 
and legends of the East. 

“ Ah sure! as Hindoo legends tell, 
When Music’s tones the bosom swell, 
The former scenes of life return ; 
Ere, sunk beneath the morning star, 
We left our parent climes afar, 
Immured in mortal forms to mourn.” 

Tkough music has considerable 

per in bringing on this mental hal- 
ucination, it steals over the mind in 
every variety of circumstances in 
which the soul is left in ‘ a wise pas- 
siveness.” In gazing for the first time 
on a lovely prospect, a fine original 
picture, or an expressive countenance, 
as well as in listening to an affecting 
piece of music, how often does the 
dreamy, confused, yet pleasing recol- 
lection of the self-same strain, the 
same assemblage of soul-breathing 
features, the identical landscape, the 
same balmy quiet air, the very rocks, 
skies, an: trees, bring home to our 
bosoms the lively feelings of a scene 
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past and familiar, yet having in our 
memory no local habitation or name 
that the earth owes! Nor are these 
the only tricks of this kind which the 
mind bo itself, or of which it is the 

assive instrument. In a first ramble 

y a strange sea-shore—in the church 
ot St Peter’s—at the summit of Mont, 
Blanc—in a coronation procession—in 
a theatre—at a funeral, or a crowded 
rout—these impressions may still re- 
cur :—*‘ Again [amin a scene of which 
I have formerly been a witness, or in 
which I have been an actor.” These 
ideas may be raised by objects the 
most sublime or the most homely ; 
but they are never, I think, awakened 
by the images of vulgar sensation. 
No man has a bewildering waking 
dream of a beef-steak formerly eat- 
en, or a bottle of visionary Madei- 
ra, eclipsing in flavour London parti- 
cular. For these engaging memories 
he can duly render day and date, the 
name of the tavern, and probably the 
amount of the bill:—they are of the 
earth, earthly. 

The power of exciting these mys- 
tical impressions is seldom felt more 
strongly than on the first glance of 
some peculiar human face. We meet 
an entire stranger, whose name we 
may never have heard. His features 
are quite familiar to us, yet he re 
sembles no one we have ever known. 
We recognise at once, in their vary« 
ing and eloquent expression, the ges- 
tures of a mind with which ours is 
already well acquainted. The lan- 
guage of his looks is directly intelli- 
gible—the tones of his voice are like 
some forgotten melody which we in- 
stantly recall. We feel for the mos 
ment an entire accordance of tastes 
and feelings with this stranger, and 
have not yet thought of his character 
and condition of life. By the time 
these are ascertained, the spell is pro- 
bably broken—the shadowy investi- 
ture of imagination is blown aside, 
and the object of our perplexed and 
delighted reminiscence sinks at once 
and for ever into his real worldly cha- 
racter. Those with whom we are 
daily conversant are rarely the exci- 
ting causes of our day-dreams, if ma- 
terial cause they have; yet if placed 
in a novel situation with those habi- 
tually and tenderly dear to our affeo~ 
tions, how often does the thought oce 
cur, ** Have I not, in some former 
and balf- forgotten time, lived over the 
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same moments—expericnced the same 


sensitions—enjoyed the same deli- 
cious r of mind? The same 
trees and verdure were around me ; 


there was the same insect hum ; the 
brook sung the self-same melody :— 
but when—or where?” Who can 
trace those shadowy reminiscences, 
which one could at times half believe 
to be indeed conjured up from some 
euriler stage of the soul’s eternal pro- 


As strange and inexplicable are 
those impressions—whether we cali 
them sympathy or presentiment—which 
at first equally sudden and unac- 
countable, often assume a substantial 
and permanent form, and have ever 
after a strong influence on the exist- 
ence of the individual by whem they 
are experienced. Rousseau, descri- 
bing in his own glowing language his 
first interview with Madame de War- 
rens, expatiates on the instantaneous 
and complete accordance of nature, 
the entire confidence and sympathy, 
with which he was impressed on the 
first moment by one so far removed, 
by rank, sex, years, and education, 
from the vagrant boy who stood in 
her presence. He challenges philoso- 
phy to explain this phenomenon— 
this mysterious and ineradicable sym- 
pathy with the only human being 
with whom, according to his own as- 
sertion, his perverted mind ever moved 
in unison, or reposed in confidence. 
Another instance of this singular soul- 
attraction is afforded by a character 
the most opposite that moral history 
could furnish. Cowper, the most 
painfully shy and sensitive of men or 

ts in his intercourse with his fel- 
ow-creatures, tells us, that he had no 
sooner sat down with the Unwins, of 
whom the mother and son became his 

ial favourites, than he felt him- 
self at home—his mind and heart in 
their proper place—almost for the 
first time in his tropbled life. It is 
well known how he ever afterwards 
clung to this refuge. The life of 
Cowper’s friend—the pious and al- 
most romantic John Newton of Ol- 
ney—affords some singular instances 
of the power of sympathy or presen- 
timent. 

To say that those bright, rapid 
flashes of what — prophetic in- 
telligence, named presentiment, are 
eey ans by a latent taint of supersti- 
ion, is to clude the question. They 
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have been confessed by men of the 
sternest intellect—by the sceptic and 
the Christian, the hero and the poet— 
by Bacon and Johnson—by persons of 
the most dissimilar character—by the 
most energetic of modern men, and by 
the highest genius of modern times, 
Napoleon’s faith in his high destiny, 
his peculiar star, though a vague, ap. 
pears to have been a permanent and 
even an influential belief. And in him 
the presentiment of high fortune co« 
existed with much of that fine saga. 
city which in all ages of the world has 
raised statesmen and philosophers into 
prophets and seers. If, as has been 
alleged, this man, in all things extrae 
ordinary, was early impressed with the 
superstition that his brilliant fortunes 
were vegan interlinked with 
those of his first Empress, must he not 
latterly have felt that ‘ the devil spoke 
true,” as he marked his star decline 
from the moment that his own cold, 
ambitious vanity and heartless perfidy 
broke the spell? To pass from Napo- 
leon, in whose capacious mind super. 
stition so strangely found place with 
the coldest and most stern reality, 
thereis a recent instance of tangible, or 
what we may call embodied presenti- 
ment, which, trivial as it seems, is yet, 
from the character and genius of its 
hero, not a little curious. It is indeed 
an instance of second-sight, as genuine, 
and quite as senseless, as ever was ree 
vealed to visionary Hebridean shep- 
herd, 

* Placed far amid the melancholy main.” 
It is related by Goethe, the first poet 
of Germany, of himself in his days of 
youth. Goethe was, be it understood, 
the lover of a certain blue-eyed Fre 
derica, whose “ nose had a curve that 
seemed to defy all worldly,” and con- 
sequently all visionary care. From 
her he had just parted, and it is to be 
devoutly wished by all the admirers of 
love and poetry, that the interest of his 
vision had turned upon anything rather 
than a grey coat with gold lace! Had 
he beheld Frederica’s cock-nose arise 
from the earth before him, “‘ seen her 
where she had not been, and doted 
upon nothing,” or next to it, the whole 
would have been intelligible in a lover 
and a mystical German poet. The 
poet may create and regulate his own 
fancies ; but the seer must look on 
what is presented to him. So, says 
Goethe, “I proceeded glong a path 
that leads to Drusenheim, when @ 
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strange vision, which must have been 
a presentiment suddenly disturbed my 
mind. I thought I saw my own image 
advancing towards me on horseback. 
The figure wore a grey coat with gold 
lace, such as I had never worn. I 
awoke from this dream, and the vision 
disappeared. It is singular enough 
that eight years after, as I was goin 
to see Frederica once more, I foun 
myself in the same road, dressed as I 
had dreamed, and wearing such a coat 
accidentally, and without having cho- 
sen it.” 

Many of these visible presentiments 
rest upon authority so good as to be 
not a little troublesome to those who 
would explain them all implicitly on 
natural principles. The well-known 
story related of Dr Donne by his affec- 
tionate biographer, Isaac Walton, very 
easily admits of a natural explanation. 
In France, Donne, at midnight, saw 
the vision of his wife, then in Eng- 
land, pass across his apartment, car- 
rying in her arms a dead infant. But 
Donne had recently left his wife, un- 
der circumstances peculiarly distress- 
ing, and in spite of her earnest en- 
treaties and gloomy forebodings of evil 
from his absence ; and her supersti- 
tious and womanly fears increased his 
natural apprehensions for her safety : 
he foresaw a very probable event. 
But, embarking on a fine morning 
with a gay bridal party—all around 
him joy and hope—whence arose the 
feeling, the presentiment soon fatally 
accomplished, which made a pious 
clergyman, the father of the patriotic 
Andrew Marvel, throw back his walk- 
ing-stick to the land, exclaiming, as 
the boat left the shore, “ Ho! for 
heaven !” 

Stories of supernatural intelligence 
of the death of friends at a distance, 
are familiar to the recollection of every 
person, both from reading and conver- 
sation ; and that the solemn presenti- 
ment of the most awful event of life 
is not only frequently entertained, but 
very accurately verified, must have 
been observed by every attendant of 
the dying, who, as they approach the 
confines of the invisible world, will 
often, with inexplicable exactness, fix 
the day and hour of final dissolution. 
This presentiment of the hour of death 
is most generally experienced by those 
who, best prepared for their great 
change, are calmly resigned to the 
event of death or life, and scldom by 
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those whose agitated and feverish 
minds might be presumed to realize 
their own diseased and imaginary fears. 
Where shall we seek for an explana- 
tion of this supernatural impression, 
or of this preternatural acuteness of 
expiring sense, if we refuse that of 
the poet :— 

* I hear a voice you cannot hear, 

Which says I must not stay; 
I see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away.” 

The story of the requiem of Mozart 
is singular, as shewing the power of a 
gloomy presentiment in realizing it~ 
self in an enervated mind and a de- 
bilitated frame. But there are nume- 
rous instances of heroes and soldiers, 
men of the greatest moral and physi- 
cal courage, who have fought bravely 
in many fields, entering on their last 
battle with the fixed presentiment of 
the death which they certainly en- 
countered. Brave men have enters 
tained this foreboding feeling for their 
friends and comrades, and lows seen 
it strangely realized. Our own Nel- 
son, who, to an active and energetic 
mind, united a warm and enthusiastic 
temperament, whose soul was ever 
feelingly alive to every impulse, had 
not only the avowed presentiment 
of death as strong as that of vice 
tory, on the twenty-first of October, 
the battle-day of Trafalgar, but after 
having kept the same station watch 
ing the French fleet for many months, 
and very closely for weeks and days, 
he entertained the firm persuasion 
that this very day, the anniversary of 
a festival in his family for a victory 
obtained over the French, was to be 
the day of action. The combined 
fleet of France and Spain, which had 
played off and on for nearly two years, 
moved at last from Cadiz, and formed 
in order of battle ; and, on the day he 
foresaw, Nelson fought, conquered, 
and fell, as his prophetic feelings bad 
predicted. It is worthy of notice, 
though out of place, as a proof of the 
universality of this foreboding feeling, 
that on this brave man’s taking leave of 
his wife for the last time previous to 
his forming that infatuated attache 
ment, which embittered his remaine 
ing life, and sullied his publie fame, 
Lady Nelson experienced that strong 
impulsive feeling of impending mis» 
fortune, which led her to anticipate 
his death, but which was interpreted 
to her mind by an event yet more 
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painful—the alienation of ltis affec- 
tions, and the destruction of their do- 
mestic peace. The circumstance is 
noticed by Nelson’s biographer, Mr 
Southey. 

A remarkable instance of presenti- 
ment is given in the Life of Wolsey, 
by his favourite and faithful attend« 
ant, Cavendish. The unfortunate pre- 
late, when seized with his last fatal 
illness on his journey to London, pre- 
dicted, or prophesied, his own death at 
eight o'clock of a particular day. The 
chime struck as he breathed his last— 
and his attendants, remembering his 
prediction, gazed on each other. The 
Memoirs of Bayard, written by the 
Loyal Servant, record a very striking 
prediction of the death of this illus- 
trious knight at the battle of Ravenna 
remarkably fulfilled; and Sully re- 
lates an instance of a presentiment of 
death experienced by the “ fair Ga- 
brielle,” the beloved mistress of Hen- 
ry IV., which appears to have even 
affected the cool, sensible, and faith- 
ful minister whom her power over 
the King had so often vexed. 

“ The King, who was not willing to 
incur the censure of keeping this lady 
with him during the Easter holidays, en- 
treated her to leave him to spend them 
at Fontainebleau, and to return herself 
to Paris. Madame‘e Beaufort received 
this order with tears ; it was still worse 
when they came to part: Henry, on his 
side, more passionately fond than ever of 
this lady, who had already brought him 
two sons, and a daughter, named Hen- 
rietta, did himself equal violence. He 
conducted her half-way to Paris; and 
although they proposed only an absence 
of a few days, yet they dreaded the mo- 
ment of parting, as if it had been fora 
much longer time. Those who are in- 
elined to give faith to presages, will lay 
some stress upon this relation. The two 
levers renewed their parting endear- 
ments, and in everything they said to 
each other at that moment, some people 
have pretended to find proof of those 
presages of an inevitable fate. 

“ Madame de Beaufort spoke to the 
King as if for the last time; she recom- 
mended to him her children, her house 
of Monceaux, and her domestics; the 
King listened to her, but instead of com- 
forting her, gave way to a sympathizing 
grief. Again they took leave of each 
other, and a secret emotion again drew 
them to each other’s arms. Henry would 
not so easily have torn himself from her, 
if the Marshal d’Ornano, Roquelure, and 





Frontenac, had not taken lim away by 
force. At length they prevailed upon 
him to return to Fontainebleau ; and the 
last words he said were to recommend 
his mistress to La Varenne, with orders 
to provide everything she wanted, and to 
conduct her safely to the house of Za- 
met, to whom he had chosen to confide 
the care of a person so dear to him,” 

Her presentiment was realized ; for 
she died a few days after she had 
parted from the King. 

The omens and forebodings that 
eee y the murder of Henry IV. 

imself, are quite too marvellous to be 
of much weight. The well-known 
story of the warnings given by those 
beautiful little dogs whom this popu- 
lar monarch—who seemed pe 
by nature with the rare quality of at- 
taching every living thing that came 
near him—used to fondle and pla 
with, is one of those relations which 
imagination loves to entertain in de- 
y a of reason and probability. But 
the grave narrative of Marshal Bas- 
sompierre, is entitled to more atten 
tion. It proves that Henry, who was 
far superior to the vulgar superstitions 
that influenced many of his courtiers, 
possessed, with other high mental 
qualities, much of the quick intuitive 
perception inseparable from acute and 
energetic minds. The state of this 
monarch’s mind places the doctrine of 
ae oar ge in its true and rational 
ight. On the May-pole planted in 
the court of the Louvre falling down 
from no apparent cause, a few days 
before his assassination, a gloomy con 
versation arose among the courtiers 
about this disastrous omen. 

** You are fools,” said Henry, who 
overheard them, “ to amuse yourselves 
with prognostics. Learn from me 
never for the future to care about 
omens and predictions, which are vain 
and frivolous. For the last thirty 

ears all the astrologers and quacks 
ave predicted every year that I should 
be Killed. In the year when I do ac- 
tually die, all the presages that occur 
red in the course of it, will be re- 
marked and put into histories ; and 
those who predicted my death will be 
thought great and wonderful persons, 
while nothing will be said of the 
omens of preceding years.” 

It was in this manner Henry re- 
garded prediction, even while he had 
a strong presentiment of his own mur- 
der, and of the manner of its ace 
10 
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complishment. About the time of his 
death, he was on the eve of a journey 
into Germany. 

«* T don’t know how it is, Bassom- 
pierre,” he said, “ but I cannot per- 
suade myself I am going into Ger- 
many.” 

“< Several times,” continues Bassom- 

ierre, “ he said to me, and to others 
also, ‘ I think I shall die soon ;’” and 
the day before his death, after the co- 
ronation of the Queen, when he seem- 
ed in very high spirits, this was re- 
peated to Bassompierre, and the Duc 
de Guise. 

“ My God! sire,” said one of the 
courtiers, ‘‘ will you never cease to 
afflict us by saying you will soon die? 
These are not good words to utter.” 

* Yet, though this great and wise 
King had no superstition, and laugh- 
ed at omens and divinations,” conti- 
nues the Marshal, ‘ he not only, by 
a particular sort of inspiration, fore- 
saw his death, but even the manner 
of it, and the place where he should 
be killed. He had always the appre- 
hension of being killed in his cars 
riage by some melancholy madman. 
Those who rode with him will testify, 
as I can, to have heard him say, that 
there was no place more dangerous 
than that, to be attacked and wound- 
ed, and that the only men he had to 
beware of were gloomy madmen ; for 
no wise man would undertake such 
an action,” 

Bassompierre gives a curious rela- 
tion of the prescience which the wretch- 
ed d’Ancre had of his approaching 
fate. “I wish by this discourse,” says 
the Marshal, “ to show how men, and 
especially those elevated by fortune, 
have inspirations and forebodings of 
their fall, but not resolution to avoid 
it.” But such prescience is not more 
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wonderful than that he who climbs a 
high and dangerous precipice, should, 
as he topples on the verge, feel his 
head become giddy. 

It would scarcely be a fair instance 
of presentiment to mention that Swift, 
a man of the most unbending and 
masculine understanding, through his 
whole life, foreboded the gloomy and 
furious madness in which he ended 
his days. Toa mind so acute, bodily 
complaints, and the obvious tenden- 
cies of a violent temper, might have 
made this appear no improbable event ; 
but it is more remarkable that the 
Dean of St Patrick’s, of a character so 
decided and thorough-going, should 
have kept the letter announcing the 
sudden death of his friend Gay in 
England, in his pocket, unopened, for 
some days, from the presentiment that 
it contained intelligence of some heavy 
misfortune. 

Many Christians, and indeed whole 
sects in former and in contemporary 
times, have considered an influence 
kindred to this, a seeming sponta 
neous impulse of the mind, the sud 
den obtrusion of a text of Scripture, 
or memory of a sacred promise, as a 
mark or test of true conversion, and 
as the presentiment of salvation. With- 
out regarding this belief more minutes 
ly, it may be received as yet another 
proof of the universality of the feeling 
of preternatural influences glancing 
back into the dark aoyss of time, or 
forward into the unc iscovered depths 
of futurity, of which every man that 
looks inward must often have been 
conscious. I would conclude my Day~ 
dreams with the adopted oracular 
counsel of Johnson—‘“ Do not wholly 
slight them, for they may be true ; 
but do not wholly trust them, because 
they may be false.” 


a 
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THE DEATH-DAY OF KORNER.* 


A sone for the death-day of the brave— 
A song of pride ! 

The youth went down to a hero’s grave, 
With the sword, his bride.t 


He went, with his noble heart unworn, 
And pure, and high ; 

An eagle stooping from clouds of morn, 
Only to die! 


He went with the lyre, whose lofty tone 
Beneath his hand 

Had thrill’d to the name of his God alone, 
And his Father-land. 


And with all his glorious feelings yet 
In their first glow, 

Like a southern stream that no frost hath met 
To chain its flow. 


A song for the death-day of the brave— 
A song of pride ! 

For him that went to a hero’s grave, 
With the sword, his bride. 


He hath left a voice in his trumpet-lays 
To turn the flight, 

And a guiding spirit for after days, 
Like 2 watch-fire’s light. 


And a grief in his father’s soul to rest, 
Midst all high thought, 

And a memory unto his mother’s breast, 
With healing fraught. 


And a name and fame above the blight 
Of earthly breath, 
Beautiful—beautiful and bright, 
In life and death ! 


A song for the death-day of the brave~ 
A song of pride ! 

For him that went to a hero’s grave, 
With the sword, his bride ! 


F. H. 





® On reading part of a letter from Korner’s father, addressed to Mr Richardson, 
the translator of his works, in which he speaks of “ the death-day of his son." 
+ See the Sword-song, composed on the morning of his death. 
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MY OLD DOG AND I. 


“ Nay, not to-day, my good old fellow— 

We can’t go out to-day ; 
Look! this long sheet must be cramm’d over— 
All this—with words as thick as clover, 

To go by post away!” 


* And must it go to-day ?”—“ Yes, sir! 
Methinks you heard me say it— 
It's of great consequence—the Press 
Would wait in infinite distress 
Should anything delay it.” 


** But, Mistress! what a morning—sée— 
For winter !”—‘* Well, what then ?” 

“Only methought the warm sunshine 

Would comfort these old limbs of mine.” 
** Pshaw! there I’ve dropt my pen, 


«* And made a blot—It’s all your fault, 
You teazing thing! I wish z 

“* What, Mistress? If *twere mine to grant, 

Your heart should not know wish or want 
Deferr’d a minute.” —* Pish ! 





** Old cunning fox! but that won’t do— 
And pray, sir! after all 
Why can’t tp by yourself stroll down, 
As you used often, to the town, 
And make a morning call ?” 


‘* Because those friends of mine are gone— 
Their like won’t come again— 

Who used to save the greasy platters, 

And other little sav’ry matters, 
For my refreshment then. 


“* Besides—I hate to walk alone— 
My eyes grow very dim ; 

I’m hard of hearing, too—a fly 

Might knock me down, so weak am I 
In ev'ry trembling limb. 


** And now, vile curs make sport of me— 
Vile creatures—but last week 
Pounced on my back an old fat hen, 
And peck’d me, till I howl’d again 
At every spiteful tweak.” 


“* But, Mister Ranger! who attack’d 
Her harmless chickens, pray ?”— 
*¢ Weli—if I did—’twas all in fun— 
Mere frolic—that I throttled one, 
No living soul can say.” 


** No fault of yours—D’ye mind, old friend ! 
That Goose—that Turkey, too?” 
** Why, aye—but then they were your cousin’s, 
And he had plenty more—whole dozens ! 
I smote the fowls for you.” 


V ot. AAI. 5A 
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Was it for my sake, yesterday, 
You flew at the s throat ?”— 
“«¢ Yes—because Lizzy fed the beast, 
Forsooth—(I thought she did, at least, )— 
From your choice butterboat.” 


“«« Oh, rare !—and, when you stole the ham, 
No doubt, ’twas all pure zeal 
For my wrong’d int’rest made you do it.”— 
** Ah, Mistress! sorely did I rue it, 
That sinful sav’ry meal ! 


« How sick I was !—what stuff I took 
What solemn vows did utter, 

Never to touch fish, flesh, or fowl, 

Forbidden thing—” ‘ And so you stole 
Next time, a pound of butter.— 


‘* Then you're so rude !—when people call, 
And your good leave outstay, 

You go and stick yourself before “em 

Bolt upright—(outraging decorum )— 
To beg they'll go away. 


“ ’Tis true—they don’t quite comprehend 
Your meaning—but J do ; 

And when they call you ‘ civil creature !’ 

And praise your sweet obliging nature— 
Ranger !—I blush for you ° 





** Why, Mistress! sure I’ve heard you say 

* Good heavens !—I’m almost dead— 
Those people staid so!’ ”—‘‘ Come, no sneering— 
When they were fairly out of hearing, 

No matter what I said. 


** You're such a jealous, envious thing ! 
You've ousted the poor cat ; 
And now, forsooth! if I but throw 
The guinea-fowls a crumb or so, 
You take offence at that ; 


«* And growl, and snarl, and snap at ’em— 
Would kill ’em, if you durst. 

It really shocks me, I must own, 

To think of late your temper’s grown 
So crabbed and so curst.” 


«* Bear with me, Mistress !—I was not 
Always so curst a creature— 

Perhaps old age, that on me gains 

So fast, with all its aches and pains, 
Has something changed my nature, 


** But not my heart. I’ve served you now 
These eighteen years, wellnigh— 
Borne all your humours—(for you, too, 
Mine honour’d Mistress! have a few, )— 
You'll own right lovingly ; 
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“ Shared all your good and evil days— 
Much evil have we known !) 
Loved those you loved, and mourn’d them too, 
And miss’d them long, as well as you ; 
And now we're left alone, 


“ I do my best, my very best, 

T6 please and cheer you still ; 
Though weak and weaker ev’ry hour 
Becomes your poor old servant's power 

To prove his loving will. 


«* But yet a little longer, pray, 
Bear with me, Mistress mine ! 
It won’t be long—and when I’m dead,—” 
“ Thou 'lt leave behind no craftier head 
Than that old pate of thine. 


** Serpent of guile! and thus it is 
You always wind about, 
And whatsoever thing I’m doing, 
Tho’ leaving it were certain ruin, 

You're sure to get me out. 


“ There! there !—I’ve shut the blotting book, 
Bid Honour bring my cloak, 

She understands your bark as well 

As if I called, or rang the bell— 
Peace, peace, old fool !—you’ll choak. 


“ Well !—I’m just ready—get you gone— 
But now—d’ye mind me, Ranger ! 
Don’t bark at everything we meet, 
And make a riot in the street, 
And get yourself in danger. 


« And don’t attack the Baker’s dog— 
Nor snap and snarl at Beau— 

Nor hunt the cats, nor rouse again 

The wrath of your old friend the Hen”— 
“‘ Trust me for that—No, no, 


** Hang her, old toad !—I’m no match now 
For that audacious creature, 
I’d snap her head off, if I could,— 
Old Hens are pretty picking, stew’d— 
Do, Mistress !—buy and eat her.” 
dl 
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THE COUNTRY BANKS AND THE BANE OF ENGLAND. 


Wuewn the scheme for permitting 
the Bank of England to establish 
branches through the country was 
ea ap we stated ourselves to 

e strongly a pay to it ; our readers, 
therefore, need not be informed that 
we look at the contest which now 
rages between the Country Banks and 
the Bank of England, with feelings 
the very reverse of indifferent. In 
truth, a more momentous contest to 
the community, individually and col- 
lectively, to both the poor and the 
rich—to every class and every calling, 
could not well be imagined. 

In the words of Burke, “ it is the 
misfortune of this age that everything 
is to be discussed, as if the constitu- 
tion of our country were to be always 
a subject rather of altercation than en- 
joyment.” Things are even much 
worse at present, than they were in 
his days. Not only the constitution, 
but all systems, and laws, trade, cur- 
rency, property—all national and in- 
dividual possessions, are now matters 
of fierce and endless discussion and 
altercation. No sooner is controversy 
suspended for a moment by the demo- 
lition of some old fabric, and the erec- 
tion of a superb new one in its stead, 
than up starts a political economist or 
philosopher, who demonstrates that 
all is still wrong ; and in consequence 
the work of demolition and rebuilding 
is performed over again. In this way 
we continually go on, undoing to do, 
and doing to undo; pulling down to 
erect, and erecting to pull down: no- 
thing is permanently settled, and no 
man can tell what will be law on any 
matter for three years to come. By 
this we bring upon ourselves, to quote 
again the same eloquent statesman— 
“all the evils of inconsistency and 
versatility, ten thousand times worse 
than those of obstinacy and the blind. 
est prejudice.” 

In the last twelve years this system, 
in its application to one thing or an- 
other, has brought upon the empire 
almost every variety of evil and suf- 
fering; it has kept it during this 

iod in almost incessant torture ; it 

as hewed up its every interest and 
class, and crammed them into the 
crucible of experiment ; and it has 
subjected it to loss, which may truly 
be pronounced incalculable. Saying 


nothing of the distress—putting out 
of sight the pauperism and hunger, 
the blasted hopes and broken hearts, 
the crime and outrage—throwing all 
these out of the account, if this em- 
pire in the first year of peace had 
given to the leading political, trade, 
and currency projectors, one million 
of pounds each, on condition that they 
should leave it for ever, that their 
schemes should never be named or 
acted upon, and that its laws and 
systems should remain in principle 
unaltered, it would at this moment 
have been richer than it is by some 
hundreds of millions of individual 
property—it would have owed less 
than it does of public debt by many 
millions—and its taxes would have 
been some millions lower than they 
are. 

And now, after having endured all 
this, what are the present condition 
and prospects of the Empire? Things 
in it are more unsettled and more 
the objects of discussion than ever. 
It is little better than a heap of ruins 
—of ruins produced, not by the lapse 
of time or unavoidable accidents, 
but by the labours of the “ architects 
of ruin,” in their vocation of inten- 
tional and scientific demolition. It 
has the certainty before it, that its 
new systems have no foundation and 
cannot stand; after being dragged 
through this loss and misery, it now 
finds as the fruit, that first principles 
are involved in still deeper darkness 
and confusion; and that it must, of 
necessity have a complete repetition of 
the destructive work of pulling down 
and rebuilding. It finds that its suf- 
ferings have filled the horizon only 
with gloom, and clouds, and tempests, 
which must have at least some years 
duration. Where is the man who can 
confidently predict that the new sys 
tem of trade will stand three years 
longer—that the existing system of 
currency will stand three years longer 
—that the constitution will remain 
unaltered three years longer—that the 
constitution and laws generally will 
be kept in being three years longer ? 
There is no such man in existence. 

And still, from all this, neither rue 
lers nor subjects will gather wisdom. 
Neither will look at the past, or exae 
mine results. To appeal to facts and 
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experience, is to display prejudice and 
illiberality ; to Reng oe an err well, 
is to be blind and bigoted ; to enjoy, 
is to embrace ruin ; pulling down and 
rebuilding must not be interrupted, 
lest the Newspapers and Reviews lack 
matter of discussion, and the Ministry 
and Legislature be put on short al- 
lowanceof employment ; the cry there- 
fore, is yet—Eternal change and expe- 
riment: 

The Currency ranks among the 
things to which the system has been 
applied in the greatest extent, and 
with the most calamitous consequen- 
ces. Ever since the war ended, it has 
been the devoted victim of the projec- 
tors and experimentalists. It was then 
decided that a great change should be 
made in it ; while this change was in 
course of completion, it was decided 
that another change should be made 
in it; while this second change was 
in course of completion, it was de 
cided that a farther change should be 
made in it. In preparation, act, or 
effect, a change of currency has been 
incessantly pouring its baleful evils 
upon the community, from the first 
day of peace to the present moment. 
During this period, the currency has 
not been for a single hour in a fixed 
permanent state ; and its condition is 
now quite as unsettled as ever. The 
question has been, in and out of Par- 
liament, discussed, and discussed, and 
again discussed, until discussion seems 
to have utterly destroyed all certain 
knowledge respecting it. The assump- 
tions and speculations of the Bullion 
Report chased plain every-day opi- 
nion from the field, and were hailed 
as matters possessing the truth of Di- 


' vine Revelation ; decisive experiment 


has since covered them in their essen- 
tials with refutation; but then it is 
worthless when put into the scale 
against the closet dicta of political eco- 
nomists. The Ministry, Parliament, 
and all connoisseurs and amateurs of 
currency, have pledged themselves to 
these assumptions and speculations ; 
and they cannot deign to see or hear 
anything by which the truth of the 
latter is impugned. Such a deceased 
statesman said so and so—the Bullion 
Report, the writers on currency, and 
the political economists, have laid 
down this, that, and the other ;—the 
clearest proof in contradiction is be- 
low notice; therefore an examina- 
tion of the real working of the cur- 
rency is utterly useless. This is in 
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effect their golden rule; and woe to 
the fair fame of him who may dis- 
sent from their doctrines! The re~ 
sult of the discussions on the currency 
question is,—this question is buried 
under an overwhelming mass of ig- 
norance, prejudice, and error ; all that 
is admitted to be knowledge respect 
ing it, is flatly at variance with every- 
day experience. Compared with this 
knowledge, trebly precious was that 
ignorance which sat upon the land, 
until the Report we have named pou- 
red upon the world its effulgence. 

From the fashionable currency doc- 
trines, has sprung the contest between 
the Bank of England and the Country 
Banks. Before we review them, we 
must give our readers some informa- 
tion touching the character of the 
combatants, and the great object for 
which they are contending. We will 
speak in the first place of the Country 
Banks, 

An English Country Bank—it is 
only of the English Banks that we 
have to speak—exists for the follow 
ing objects. 1. To transact, as far as 
its services may be necessary, the pe- 
cuniary business of the community in 
general. 2. To lend money to the 
community in general. 3. To receive 
money in the shape of loan from the 
community in general. And, 4. To 
contribute its portion to the general 
currency of the country. These, so 
far as regards the nation, compre= 
hend the essentials of its business. 

With respect to the first object. If 
an individual wish to vest his money 
in the funds, he has only to carry it to 
the Bank, and the latter, through its 
town connexions, will buy him stock, 
and afterwards receive for, and pay 
him the interest. It will, in like man- 
ner, sell his stock for him. If he wish 
to send a sum of money to any part of 
the kingdom, he cannot send sove« 
reigns or bank-notes without great 
risk and inconvenience; but if he take 
them to the Bank, it will draw him a 
bill for the exact amount he wishes 
to pay, which he can transmit by let- 
ter. If he receive a good bill from a 
distant part, or take one in the course 
of his business, and need small notes 
in exchange for it, the Bank will sup- 
ply him with them. If he have a sum 
of money which he thinks is not safe 
in his own keeping, the Bank will 
take charge of it, and return it at a 
moment’s notice. If he accept a bill, 
and make it payable in London, at the 
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house drawn upon by the Bank, he 
has only to take his money in proper 
time to the latter, and it will take up 
his bill in Londowwhen due. This 
applies to individtals who keep no 
banking-account. ‘If a gentleman, 
merchant, manuf: cturer, tradesman, 
or farmer, think gid to open such an 
account, he carrit ! his money to the 
Bank daily, weekl\’, or as he pleases, 
in bills, notes, o* whatever shape it 
may bear, and th Bank returns it to 
him, or his ordes| in whatever way 
he wishes. The Bank honours his 
cheques, if he draw them—it supplies 
him with notes if he need them—it 
furnishes him with bills if he want 
them to pay at home, or to send to 
any part of the country—it makes 
payments for him in cash in London, 
if necessary—if he accept bills paya- 
ble either at it, or in London, it takes 
them up for him—after taking to it 
his bills, whether payable in 
London or in various other places, he 
has no farther trouble with them ; it 
pays him their amount, and obtains 
the payment of them where made pay- 
able—and it manages for him his pro- 
perty in government securities. 

With respect to the second object. 
If an individual wish to borrow a 
small or large sum of money for a 
short period, the Bank will, almost at 
a moment's notice, lend it to him on 


the joint personal security of himself 


and one or two friends: it will do this 
if he keep no account with it. If he 
an account, it will at almost any 
time make him the necessary advance, 
on such security as we have named, 
and pan on merely his own per- 
sonal security. It will lend him a 
sum, on the personal security of him- 
self and his friends, to remain con- 
stantly in his hands; which sun, if 
he be in a small business, constitutes, 
perhaps, the greater part of his float- 
ing capital, or perhaps nearly the 
whole of his capital of all kinds. 
With respect to the third object. 
Any man, poor or rich, can at any 
time vest any sum of money, not per- 
haps below twenty pounds, in the 
Bank at interest, with a reasonable 
certainty that the security is good, 
that his interest will be punctually 
paid, and that he carr regain his mo- 
ney at any time agreed on, without 
the least delay or trouble. 
With respect to the fourth object. 
The Bank keeps the community abun« 
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dium of all kinds, whether needed for 
use in its neighbourhood, or for trans« 
mission to distant parts of the coun- 


try. 

This plain description forms, per 
haps, the most conclusive proof we 
could offer, that the English Country 
Banks yield benefits to the Empire of 
the most gigantic and invaluable cha. 
racter. We will, however, add somes 
thing in the way of illustration, to 
show more fully their worth to the 
public. 

To these Banks, putting London 
and its immediate neighbourhood out 
of the question, the population has 
owed its ability to vest money in go- 
vernment securities. By giving this 
ability generally, they make the nature 
of these securities generally known; 
and they thus enabled the country, 
during the war, to borrow money on 
far more advantageous terms than it 
otherwise could have done. In ade 
dition to this, they formed points 
throughout the nation, in which the 
money of all ranks and callings con- 
centrated, the moment it was rendered 
idle, and from which a very large por- 
tion of it was immediately sent to be 
practically lent to government, and 
thereby to keep at the lowest point the 
interest of the public debt, and the 
taxes. The savings of the farmer, 
small tradesman, and labourer, not 
sufficient in separate amount for the 
purchase of stock—the larger sums of 
richer men, not wanted for immediate 
employment, or-not intended by their 
owners to be invested in the funds— 
poured into the Country Banks, and 
then they were to a great extent pour- 
ed into the Stock Exchange, to supply 
at the cheapest rate the wants of go- 
vernment. The sum lent the Banks 
for a short period, was, when called 
in, replaced by some other sum lent 
in the same manner, and, in conse- 
quence, they were enabled, by a suc- 
cession of temporary loans, to keep an 
immense aggregate permanently em- 
ployed in stock and exchequer bills. 
Had it not been for these Banks, mo- 
ney would not have been found for 
carrying on the war; at any rate, go- 
vernment would have had to borrow 
at an almost double rate of interest, 
and, in consequence, the taxes would 
have been at this moment many mil- 
lions more than they are. 

The services of this kind, which the 
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Empire drew fromthe Country Banks able securities to offer for the notes of 
during the war, may be again neces- the Bank of England. In truth, it 


ills of Exchange form a very im~ 
portant portion of the circulating me- 
dium of the large trading and manu- 
facturing places in the country. It is 
scarcely necessary for us to point to the 
great benefits which they yield to trade 
and manufactures. A man buys goods, 
for which he gives his acceptance at 
two or three months, in payment: in 
reality he buys them at two or three 
sont’ credit, for he has not to pay 
any money for them until the expira- 
tion of this term. The seller, in the 
acceptance, receives what constitutes 
the joint promissory note of himself 
and the buyer to pay the amount at 
the end of the term ; he takes this to 
the Bank, which gives him cash for it 
after deducting the discount. The 
seller, therefore, in effect sells for 
ready money, while the buyer in effect 
buys on’credit. A man buys goods in 
this manner, and in the same week he 
sells them in this manner ; he there- 
fore practically buys them on credit, 
and sells them for ready money ; con< 
sequently, he has the money to play 
with as additional capital for two or 
three months. These bills thus give 
to the trading world the advantages of 
buying on credit, and selling for ready 
money: to them a very large portion 
of the smaller merchants and manu- 
facturers are indebted for the means of 
carrying on business, and acquiring 
fortunes. 

To the community at large bills 
yield vast benefits. In the large tra« 
ding and manufacturing places, they 
circulate as money in the same way as 
bank-notes and silver circulate. A 


bill passes from hand to hand in dis- 
- charge'of debts; each individual to 


whom it is paid endorses it, and thus 
makes himself liable for its amount, 
when he pays it away; and, perhaps, 
before it has been a week in circula- 
tion, it receives endorsements which 
render it as safe money as gold. If 
bills did not circulate, bank-notes 
would have to circulate instead, for 
gold is out of the question, and the 
aggregate issue of bank-notes would 
be ten times greater than it is. To 
make such an issue convertible into 
gold would be an utter impossibility, 
and, in case of panic, it would over- 
whelm the country with ruin, as the 
Country Banks would have no avail- 


would be impossible to get such an 
issue into, or even;to keep the present 
issue in, circulation - and barter would 
have to be employed to the annihila- 
tion of an immensé¢ portion of manu-« 
factures and trade. ‘The bill currency 
is, upon the whole, » the public, what- 
ever it may be to °»‘Lividuals, a more 
safe and solid one 1an the bank-note 
currency ; and it is. imost as solid and 
safe as gold. It req: ires infinitely less 
gold to stand on tk. n bank-notes; it 
is convertible into gold on demand ; 
the bills, to make them generally ne« 
gotiable, are commonly made payable 
at the Banks of London ; these Banks 
balance their claims on each other, 
and, to a very great extent, one due 
bill takes up another, without the use 
of a single sovereign or bank-note. 
The bill currency forms, in a very 
large degree, the foundation of trade 
and manufactures, and indirectly it 
forms in a large degree that of agricul 
ture. Were it destroyed, no substitute 
could be found for it. 

Upon the Country Banks, the bill- 
currency depends almost wholly for 
existence. ‘They preserve its solidity 
and credit by keeping bad bills out of 
circulation, and a very considerable 
part of it is of their own drawing. 
They make the bills currency, by ace 
cepting them in account, discountin 
them, forming a depét for them, an 
taking them up when due in London. 
Speaking generally, the acceptors of 
bills could not make them payable in 
London, and the drawers could make 
no use of them without these Banks. 
The destruction of the latter would be 
the destruction of the bill currency. 

These Banks yield the greatest bee 
nefits to the mercantile, manufactue 
ring, and trading classes particularly, 
and to the nation generally, by the 
advances they make to those who keep 
accounts with them. Ifa man in 
business cannot get in his accounts, or 
buy beyond his capital, or be unable 
to sell according to his expectations, 
or have bills he has taken dishonoured, 
or be unable to provide for his own ace 
ceptances,—if, from causes like these, 
he have not money to meet his en- 
gagements, he has only to ask, and the 
Bank lends him sufficient, and there« 
by saves him not only from loss and 
inconvenience, but very frequently 
from utter ruin, If he see that by 
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“making a large ee nae of s he 
-could realize a large profit, Bank 
-will lend him money to make it, if his 
own capital will not enable him to do 
so. The banking account enables the 
smaller traders to do double the busi- 
ness they would be able to do without 
it, in addition to the protection it af- 
fords them. In respect merely of en- 
abling men in business to make their 
payments regularly, and protecting 
them from loss of credit, arrest, and 
bankruptcy, the Country Banks yield 
immense benefits to the ——a 
at large. Very many of the small 
traders owe their ability to carry on 
business solely to the banking account ; 
many of them could not even com- 
mence without it. 

It is of very great advantage to the 
farmer, when he can obtain a loan 
from the Bank to enable him to hold 
his produce, if he cannot sell it save 
at losing prices ; or to pay his rent, 
wages, &c. when frem bad markets, 
or any unforeseen cause, he has not 
money of his own for the purpose. It 
is of very great advantage to both 
landlords and farmers, when the for- 
mer can obtain temporary loans from 
the Banks, to enable them to extend 
the time for the payment of rents in 
seasons of agricultural suffering. 

In spite of all the charges that have 
been made against the Country Banks 
for producing fluctuations of prices, 
our conviction is, that these Banks 
operate more powerfully than any- 
thing in the country to ae forced 
sales of all kinds, and thereby to pre- 
serve equality of prices. Of this, 
more betore we conclude. 

What we have said will show how 
far commerce, manufactures, trade, and 
agriculture, are based upon the Coun- 

Banks, and what irretrievable ruin 
would be produced among them, should 
these Banks be destroyed. 

Before those invaluable institutions, 
the Banks for Savings, were known, 
it was of vast benefit to the poor man, 
that he could at once vest the fruit of 
his industry and frugality in the Coun- 
try Bank, with a reasonable certainty 
that it would be safe, that he should 
receive his interest punctually, and 
that he should always have the prin- 
cipal at command, instead of being 
compelled either to keep it by him, in 
insecurity and idleness, or to place it 
in the hands of some needy indivi- 
dual, unable to pay the interest regu« 
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larly, to repay the principal wh 
wanted, and frequently om lt the 


principal at all. Although Savings’ 
Banks now do what the Country 
Banks then did, in the poor man’s fa. 
vour, they go no farther. To farmers, 
tradesmen, &c. &c. the latter offer the 
only safe means of immediately in. 
vesting sums of money for a short 
riod, until a suitable permanent in. 
vestment can be found ; and they often 
form the only safe means by which 
money can be employed. These Coun. 
try Banks, by forming a market for 
capital, render the general capital of 
the country far more productive of 
profit than it otherwise could be ; and 
they enable it to do perhaps three times 
the business that it otherwise could 
do. They call to them all loose capi- 
tal the moment it is rendered idle, and 
provide it with employment. They 
act as agents between the lender 
and borrower; when without them, 
the former could make nothing of his 
money, and the latter would suffer 
grievously from the want of it. It is 
wholly owing to them that the rate of 
interest is so low amidst the trading 
classes generally ; they enable the less 
rich borrowers to borrow at a low rate, 
instead of having to pay a ruinous bo-~ 
nus or annuity, and they enable the 
lenders to make as much annual pro« 
fit from a low rate of interest, by ha 
ving their money constantly and safely 
employed, as they otherwise would do 
from a very high rate, when they would 
often have their money idle, and not 
seldom lose it, partly or wholly. 

It is, of course, impossible for the 
Country Banks to benefit commerce, 
manufactures, trade, and agriculture, 
as they do, without yielding the great 
est benefits to the working classes ge- 
nerally. No part of the community 
reaps greater benefit from them than 
these classes. When the master is 
straitened, they enable him to keep 
his workmen employed ; when things 
go well with him, they continually 
supply him with the means of em- 
ploying additional workmen ; they 
widen the demand for labour, and 
support wages. The innumerable arti- 
sans, mechanics, and labourers, who 
leave their servitude and enter into 
business as masters, are, in one way 
or another, mainly indebted to the 
Country Banks for the means both of 
doing so, and of afterwards rising to 
respectability and opulence. Very 
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many of the leading men in the mer- 
cantile, manufacturing, and trading 
world, began life with nothing, and 
owe what they possess, in a very large 
degree, to the ajd they received from 
the Banks when they commenced, 
when they were embarrassed by losses, 
and when they were enriching them- 
selves by fortunate speculations—in 
their poverty, and in their riches, in 
their adversity, and in their prospe- 
rity. 

It would be an easy matter to point 
out various other advantages which 
these Banks yield to the community, 
but we have said sufficient for our 
purpose. That it is necessary for us 
to say a single word in favour of esta- 
blishments which have been so abun- 
dantly tried, which, in their working, 
are before the eyes of all, and from 
which such a large part of the commu- 
nity daily profit so directly and great- 
ly, is a matter alike astonishing and 
afflicting. Such a necessity, however, 
exists, and it proves to what a deplo- 
rable and portentous extreme public 
delusion and infatuation may be car- 
ried. 

What we have said will convince 
sober reflecting men—and tosuch alone 
we address ourselves—that the de- 
struction of these Banks would be al- 
most the greatest calamity that could 
befall the empire ; it will convince 
them, further, that to weaken and 
eripple them, would bring on the em- 
pire grievous evils. 

In consequence of what took place 
in the memorable days of the panic, 
the Bank of England was clothed with 
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the power of establishing Branch 
Banks throughout the country. The 
Country Banks aver that its actual 
and contemplated exercise of this 
power will immediately weaken and 
cripple them in the most serious man< 
ner, and altimately ruin them. Hence 
the contest, which is simply—the 
Bank of England intends to establish 
Branch Banks throughout the coun- 
try, and the Country Banks wish to 
prevent it. 

To the community, which has an 
infinitely heavier stake in the contest 
than either of the belligerents, a grave 
examination of the averments of the 
Country Banks is a matter of para > 
mount necessity. Putting public pros- 
perity entirely out of sight, if these 
averments be true, it is demonstrable, 
that to suppress the Branch Banks is 
the sacred duty of both government 
and people, as the means of protecting 
the empire from the most fatal inju- 
ries. 

It is asserted, in the first place, 
that a Branch Bank has various great 
advantages over a Country Bank, 
which it derives from the privileges 
granted to its parent by government. 
The truth of this is above question, 
and we must now examine these ad- 
vantages. One is, the Bank of Eng- 
land pays its stamp-duty on bills by 
annual composition, and, in conse- 
quence, the Branch obtains stamps at 
a far cheaper rate than the Country 
Bank. Some of the Country Banks 
have put forth a memorial, from which 
it appears that 





A cireulation of L.10,000 in Will subject the Bank of While other Bankers would 
Bills of Exchange issued by England per annum to a pay per annum in Stamp 
Branch Banks, of composition of Duty. 
L. 20 each L.35 L.650 0 0 
30 35 577 15 6 
50 35 433 6 8 
100 35 303 6 8 
200 35 195 0 O 
300 35 144 8 10 




















In consequence of this, the Branch 
draws its bills on unstamped paper, 
while the Country Bank is compelled 
to use stamps. Here, iuerefore, are 
the means for enabling the former to 
gain from the latter a very valuable 
part of its business. The Branch can 
draw bills on terms which would yield 
it a large profit, but which would 
subject the Country Bank to a heavy 

Vou. XXII. 


loss. The manner in which the re 
venue is here implicated, must not be 
overlooked, although it is not neces- 
sary for us to enlarge on it. 

A Country Bank derives great bene= 
fit from its agency, in receiving the 
dividends of the stock, &c. Those 
for whom it acts, accept its own notes 
in payment ; and they frequently con-~ 
sist of people, not in business, who 
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live in a greater or smaller degree on 
the dividends, and who therefore draw 
from it the latter in its notes in the 
way of running account, or keep the 
chief part of the notes they receive for 
a considerable time in their hands. 
The receiving of the dividends enables 
the Bank to make a cash payment to 
its London house, without the cost 
and loss of time of remitting—it throws 
into its hands for a time a consider- 
able sum of money for which it pays 
little or no interest—and it forms a 
valuable means for getting its notes 
into circulation. 

The Branch, by means of its parent, 
can pay the dividends, without putting 
the owners of stock to the expense of 
power of attorney, &c. ; it is practi- 
cally guaranteed from failure by go- 
vernment, therefore its notes are more 
safe than those of the Country Banks ; 
it uently is able to take all bu- 
siness of this kind from the latter. 

The dislike to Bank of England 
_ notes which exists in places where 
Branches have been established, arises 
from the novelty, and must, in the 
nature of things, speedily give way to 
preference. The Branch is practicall 
ensured from failure ; the Count Bank 
is not: the notes of the Branch will 
be readily accepted in every part of 
the country ; those of the Country 
Bank can only be paid in its immedi- 
ate neighbourhood : the Branch is pro- 
tected from run ; the Country Bank is 
not: the Branch, by its regulations, in 
effect refuses to take the notes of the 
Country Banks: the latter cannot re- 
taliate. From all this, the notes of 
the Bank of England must inevitably 
drive those of the Country Banks al- 
most wholly out of circulation. When 
this shall take place, the Branch will 

ctically have the privilege of issu- 
ing its notes to an almost unlimited 
extent, while the Country Bank will 
be practically prohibited from issuing 
its own notes. 

Those who may have sums which 
they wish to place in safety, for a 
short period, without any regard toin- 
terest, will always prefer the Branch ; 
and from this, the latter will do the 
Country Bank very great injury. 

In discounting, the Branch has a 
very great advantage over the Coun- 
try Bank. Putting a little coin out of 
sight, it directly, or indirectly, pays 
everything with its own notes: if it 
draw bills on London, it takes a 
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up with its own notes; if it take up 
bills on London for its customers, it 
does so with its own notes. The 
Country Bank can only use its notes to 
a very small extent in making its pays 
ments: it must take up in London its 
own bills, and those of its customers, 
with what is the same to it as gold. 
The Branch charges no commission 
on discounts, the Country Bank niust 
therefore lose this part of its business, 
or sacrifice, in reduced rate or com< 
mission, a necessary portion of its pro- 
fits. If the Besnch will not make di-< 
rect advances, it will make indirect 
ones to the rich to any amount, in the 
shape of discounting ; and it offers 
sufficient inducements in one way or 
another, to gain the accounts of the 
richest houses from the Country Bank, 

Here there is a corporation esta- 
blishing Banks throughout the nation 
in opposition to the Country ones, 
These Banks enter the field, not on 
equal terms, but armed by Govern. 
ment with exclusive powers and pri-« 
vileges, which the others are prohibi- 
ted by Government from acquiring. 
They can offer every inducement for 
drawing to them business which the 
Country Banks can offer, and, in ad 
dition, they can hold out various at~ 
tractive ones, which cannot possibly 
be held out by the others. They can 
offer temptations sufficient to draw the 
best business from, and they can do 
business on terms that would be ruin- 
ous to, the Country Banks. If they 
have not yet adopted a system calcu- 
lated to make the most of their exclu- 
sive advantages, they have the power 
to do so at any time, and they have 
interest continually urging them to it. 
The system they at present follow 
must inevitably weaken and injure the 
Country Banks to an immense extent, 
by driving their notes out of circula- 
tion, and taking from them their best 
business. 

If the Ministry and Legislature had 
wished to adopt the most effectual plan 
for crippling and ultimately ruining 
the Country Banks, short of direct le- 
gal enactment, they would have ar 
gued, that, as in trade, soin banking, 
to create a set of Opposition Banks able 
to offer goods of quality which the 
Country Banks could not equal, and 
to sell at prices which the Country 
Banks could not accept, would infalli- 
bly realize their wish ; and they would 
have done as they have done. They 
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bave, in truth, created a set of Oppo- 
sition Banks able to do so, and which 
are doing sos When we look at the 
unconstitutional and flagrant injustice 
of this towards the Country Banks, 
and at the destructive effects it must 
have on the interests of the communi- 
ty, we are astonished, that folly could 
be found to conceive it, that audacity 
could be found to attempt it, and that 
blindness and credulity could be found 
to render it successful. 

The manner in which the Country 
Banks submitted to it, renders them 
deserving of little commiseration, and 
we shall say nothing in their favour, 
merely to serve them alone. Had they 
spoken for themselves with the same 
boldness with which we, who had no- 
thing to'do with them whatever, spoke 
for em, they would not, perhaps, at 
this moment have had any Branch 
Banks to contend with. At any rate, 
they would have discharged—what 
they did not discharge—their duty to 
themselves and their country. We 
shall now speak solely for the sake of 
the community. From what we have 
already stated, our readers will be able 
to trace many of the evils which this 
weakening and crippling of these Banks 
will bring upon the nation ; but we 
must nevertheless point out in detail 
the following. 

The benefits which these Banks yield 
to large opulent houses, and to wealthy 
individuals, are of comparatively small 
value. They draw their immense pub- 
lic worth from the benefits they yield 
to the middling and small merchants, 
manufacturers, and tradesmen—to the 
middle classes generally. They con- 
tribute, far more than anything in our 
system, to the protection, assistance, 
and increase of these classes. Without 
them, commerce, manufactures, and 
trade, would, of/necessity, be to a great 
extent engrossed by capitalists. The 
population, putting out of sight a few 
of our largest cities and towns, would 
consist of poor and rich, and would 
present almost a blank in the place of 
those classes, which comprehend so 

a portion of the power, wealth, 
and virtue of the empire. This is the 
case in all countries where there are 
no Banks, and our conviction is, that 
without them it would be so in this. 
Laying London, and two or three other 
] places out of the question, the 
middle classes of this country to a very 


great extent exist, ag middle classes, ; 
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through the Banks ; without the direct 
and indirect aid they receive from the 
latter, they would at once sink into 
the lower classes, and they could not 
be replaced. 

Of course, nothing but interest in- 
duces the Banks to render this aid to 
the middling and small traders and 
manufacturers ; and this interest is 
created mainly by their notes. The 
man of good capital and large business 
can offer the Bank undeniable secu- 
rity, and an account which will yield 
it a handsome annual sum in charges 
of management, and frequently place 
a large balance in its hands; he can 
offer it sufficient temptations to open 
an account with, and make advances 
to him, exclusively of the circulation 
of notes. The case is wholly differ- 
ent with the man of little capital and 
business: his security is precarious, 
and his returns are too trifling to yield 
commission, &c. to cover the risk. The 
main temptation he can offer is, he 
can put more notes into circulation 
than the rich merchant or tradesman, 
who has twenty times his capital and 
returns. Men of large capital and 
trade, excepting manufacturers, put 
comparatively few notes into circula- 
tion. They do their business princi- 
pally with bills ; and if they pay notes, 
they commonly pay them to those 
who immediately return them to the 
Bank. But the middling and small 
manufacturers—the bricklayers, car- 
penters, butchers, butter and bacon 
dealers, shoemakers, cattle-jobbers, 
&c. &c.—want the money they obtain 
from the Banks chiefly tor wages, or 
to pay for produce they buy of coun- 
try people; they therefore want it 
in notes, which they keep incessantly 
throwing into circulation. They are 
the instruments by which the Bank is 
enabled to get out, and keep out, its 
paper ; therefore, it discounts for them, 
opens accounts with them, and makes 
them advances. 

From the circulation of notes crea- 
ted by the middling and small;traders, 
the Bank draws a large part of its 
ability for making advances to mer- 
chants and its rich customers, to whom 
a loan in notes would be worthless, 
and who can only use what is the 
same to it as gold. If a Bank have 
notes to the amount of L.50,000 con- 
stantly in circulation, it has not mere- 
ly lent them at interest ; it has, by 
ccounting and in account, received 
~ 
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bills, the notes of other Banks, &c. 
for nearly the whole. By the issue 
of these notes, which only cost it a 
trifle for paper, stamps, and engraving, 
it obtains, perhaps, L.40,000 in bills 
and cash, which it retains as long as 
the notes are out, and employs in 
making loans to its more opulent 
customers, in taking up its own bills 
and those of its connexions, &c. The 
Bank, by the issue of these notes, in 
the first place, obtains annually the 
interest of ‘L.50,000, which it other- 
wise would not obtain ; in the second 
place, it possesses the means of assist- 
ing the merchants and large trades- 
men, who can only use bills, or what 
is the same to it as gold, to the extent 
of L.40,000, which it otherwise would 
not possess ; in the third place, it ac- 
quires the power of advancing to its 
customers generally to the extent of 
perhaps L.70,000, which it otherwise 
would not acquire ; and in the fourth 
place, it receives a large sum annually 
in commissions, &c., which it other- 
wise would not receive. 

Let the Branch drive the notes of 
the Country Bank out of circulation, 
by a back with its own as 
soon as they are issued ; and it will 
cut off almost wholly the aid which 
the middling and small manufactu- 
rersand traders receive from the Coun- 
try Bank ;* in addition to this, it will 
cut off much of the aid which the lat- 
ter renders to merchants, and the more 
wealthy manufacturers and tradesmen. 
In such a case as we have stated, the 
Country Bank will have probably more 
than L.70,000 taken from its means 
for assisting its customers generally. 
Excluding the bills it may draw, it 
will have nothing to lend save capital 
of its own, which is the same to it as 
sovereigns, and sums borrowed, which 
are the same to it as sovereigns, and 
for which it pays interest. 

A country market-town, which has 
little trade beyond what is created by 


[Dee 
the neighbouring farmers, will not 
supply business to support a Bank, if 
the notes be extinguished. In such 
towns the Bank has to depend chiefly 
on the agricultural population, and it 
can gain very little in the shape of 
commission and discount. The capi« 
tal as well as profits of men in trade 
and manufactures, continually passes 
and repasses through the Bank ; and 
in consequence large yearly returns are 
formed. But the profits only of land- 
owners and farmers pass through it ; 
and in consequence, no yearly returns 
of moment are formed, except by the 
accounts of a very few of the rich lands 
owners. If a pretty large farmer keep 
a Banking account, his yearly returns 
in it probably fall considerably short 
of L.1000. Scarcely any bills circu. 
Jate amidst farmers, therefore there is 
little discounting or bill-drawing for 
the Bank. But the circulation of notes 
is far better in proportion to its 
amount amidst the agricultural popue 
lation, than in trading places. Farm- 
ers and village tradesmen, from living 
at a distance from Banks and towns, 
keep notes a considerable time in their 
hands. The notes, on being received 
trom the Bank, are taken some miles 
from home ; they are then put slowly 
into circulation ; they circulate very 
slowly ; and they have some distance 
to travel before they reach home. In 
consequence, notes thus issued keep 
out much longer than those issued in 
large trading places. 

The Bank, therefore, in such a 
town, draws its profits chiefly from 
the circulation of notes ; without this 
circulation, it could not find profits to 
keep it in existence. If the Branch 
Banks extinguish the notes of the 
Country ones, a vast part of the agri- 
cultural population must be deprived 
of Banks altogether. 

We are not saying that the sup- 
pression of their notes would render 
it impossible for the Banks to find a 





* We may here observe, that putting out of sight the Branch Banks, the suppres- 
sion of small notes will materially diminish the aid received by middling and small 


manufacturers and traders, from Country Banks. 


This aid is wanted in a consider- 


able degree for the payment of wages: if the master obtain small notes, he pays 
them to his men, and they gain a circulation sufficient for the purpose of the Bank ; 
but if he obtain Jarge notes, he has to get them exchanged for sovereigns, and in 


consequence, they are immediately returned to the Bank. 


as well lend gold, as five-pound notes. 


The latter might almost 
The suppression of small notes is, in a 


great degree, the destruction of the inducement, which leads Country Banks to dis- 


count for, and make loans to, the persons we have described. 
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sufficiency of capital. They could, if 
necessary, provide a superabundance 
of gold, or capital equal in solidity to 
gold. The difficulty would be, they 
could not make profits. If a Country 
Bank be restricted from issuing any- 
thing save sovereigns or Bank of Eng- 
land notes, it must have its own capi- 
tal constantly employed on safe secu- 
rity, to beable to make common inte- 
rest of it; and it must have the mo- 
ney confided to it at interest constant- 
ly employed on safe security, to be 
able to make one or two per cent pro- 
fit from it. If it have the money 
it thus pays interest for, frequently 
idle on its hands, it will lose from it. 
Thus circumstanced, it must provide 
no more capital than it can constantly 
employ on good security. The Lon- 
don Bank, which issues no notes, sti- 
pulates with each person who opens 
an account with it, that he shall tet a 
portion of his capital generally remain 
with it free of interest ; and this ena- 
bles it to have a sufficiency of idle 
money constantly on hand for dis- 
counting, &c. The Country Bank can 
establish no such system, aud its notes 
serve it instead of this money lent 
without interest. The former obtains 
in its deposits a large sum of money 
tree of interest to trade with, which it 
could only obtain asa Bank ; if it can- 
not employ it, it loses nothing ; if it 
employ it a part of the year, it makes 
reasonable profit of it. The latter ob- 
tains in its notes a large sum of mo- 
ney, free of interest, with the excep- 
tion of the cost of paper, &c., which 
it could only obtain as a Bank, and if 
it have this sum occasionally idle, it 
still extracts from it adequate profits. 
The Country Bank, by means of its 
notes, can suffer its own property, to 
a very great extent, to remain vested 
in land, the funds, &c.; its banking 
capital is in a large degree created by 
what are practically its acceptances. 
It lends these acceptances at interest ; 
when it cannot lend them, it luses no- 
thing from having them idle, therefore 
it can always have them in abundance 
for occasional, as well as regular, cus- 
tomers. Its banking profits are in a 
great measure a clear addition to the 
profits it would otherwise make of its 
property. But if it cannot issue notes, 
it must convert its property into sove- 
reigns or Bank of England notes, and 
then, allowing for expenses, losses, 
and risk, it can scarcely hope to make 
more of it in a term of years, than it 
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could do by vesting it in land, the 
funds, &c. It must keep no money 
idle, and it must not discount for, or 
lend to, people of doubtful credit. It 
must confine its business to men of 
large trade, for the sake of commis- 
sion, &c.; and it must refuse small 
accounts. In country towns, such as 
we have described, it will not be able 
to find business to pay its expenses. 
In truth, there will be no adequate 
inducements to cause men of capital 
to continue Banks anywhere, save in 
a few places of very large trade fr 

Our readers are aware that we dis~ 
sent from the panegyrics which it is 
the fashion tolavish on unlimited com- 
petition. In trade, competition is up 
to a certain point beneficial; but, in 
its extreme, it is more pernicious than 
monopoly. But whatever may be the 
case in trade, competition amidst 
Banks cannot well fail, if carried be- 
yond acertain point, to be very ruin= 
ous to the community. The great 
object which all profess to have in 
view is, to render Banks as solid as 
possible, and to guard them to the 
utmost from failure. Now, nothing 
could be more admirably calculated 
for defeating this object thah the 
competition which is raised amidst 
them by the Branch Banks. Every 
one knows, that, before the establish- 
ment of the latter, the charges of 
Country Banks were quite as low as 
the public good required—were at the 
lowest point that the necessary profits 
of the Banks would sanction. These 
necessary charges must be lowered, to 
place them on an equality with the 
charges of the Branch Banks; they 
must be lowered beyond this, for the 
Country Bank must undersell, to re+ 
tain its business; it cannot equal its 
rival in quality, therefore it must be 
below it in price. Then it must make 
hazardous sacrifices to keep even a 
part of its notes in circulation, and re- 
tain its connexions. By thus redus 
cing the necessary charges of the 
Country Banks, by taking from them 
their employment in respect of go-~ 
vernment securities, by attracting 
from them temporary deposits, by 
depriving them of their best custome 
ers, of such customers as frequent 
ly have large balances with them, and 
by driving their notes out of circus 
lation, the Branch Banks will cause 
them to be not only far less solid, but 
scarcely worthy of being trusted. They 
will place them in such circumstances 
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that few of them will be able to stand 
nst a general run. Our belief is, 
the Branch Banks will speedily 
compel many of the Country ones to 
retire from business ; they must ine- 
vitably do this, if they drive the notes 
of the latter out of circulation, for 
many of the Country Banks, which 
exist in small towns, and depend on 
the agriculturists, could not, without 
their notes, make profit to pay their 
expenses. 

If the Branch Banks would yield 
to the community all the benefits 
which it reaps from the Country 
ones, there would be the less cause for 

t, should they drive the latter out 
of being. They might produce a season 
of inconvenience, loss, and bankrupt- 
ey, but there would be ground for ho- 
ping that it would not be of perma- 
nent duration, and that things might 
again goon as usual. But they will 
not do this. Allowing them every 
merit which their warmest admirers 
can claim for them, they are worth- 
less, compared with the Country 
Banks, in so far as concerns the com- 
munity at large. 

The Branch Banks take no sums at 
interest, therefore the vast benefits 
which the Country ones yield on this 

int would be lost to the community. 

hey will open no accounts with, and 
make no advances, to the middling 
and small manufacturers and traders, 
and the farmers; therefore the vast 
benefits which the Country ones yield 
on this point would be lost to the 
community. They establish them- 
selves only in large places ; therefore, 
if they, by their notes, annihilate the 
Country ones established in small 
country towns, they will deprive these 
towns, and, in consequence, large 
agricultural districts, of Banks alto- 

er. 

The slandered Country Banks of 
England—the Banks which have been 
stained with every epithet that could 
indicate them to be a public pest—act 
on a system which is infinitely more 
rational in principle, and more bene- 
ficial to the public at large, than that 
acted on either by the London Banks 
or. the Bank of England. The Lon- 
don Banks are, in a very great degree, 
Banks for the rich only. The deposit 
they require, in effect prohibits men 
of capital from opening accounts 
with them. It is contrary to all sound 
ry that a man when he s 

siness, and needs al] the capital he 
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can raise, should be required to k 
a part of his capital generally | 
up in the Bank, as repayment to the 
latter for managing his banking busi. 
ness. In such a case, the individual 
supports the Bank, and not the Bank 
the individual ; the community exists 
for the good of the Bank, and not the 
Bank for the good of the community. 
The Bank employs the sums which 
it thusextracts from its customers, in 
a way calculated to yield the least be- 
nefit to both the latter and the com. 
munity at large. Its system restricts 
it from making general advances to 
its customers, beyond the amount of 
their capital ; and from making short 
loans to industrious frugal men of 
small property and trade. It takes 
large sums from those who could em- 
ploy them in fair trade for individual 
and general benefit ; and, as its rules 
prohibit it from using them in such a 
manner as would yield general advan- 
tage, it very frequently makes such a 
use of them as produces general injury. 
The London Banks, as we have 
said, are, in a great degree, Banks for 
the rich only. The middling and 
small traders have need in their busi- 
ness for all the capital they can com- 
mand ; they can spare none to lock up 
in a Bank, therefore they can have no 
banking account. They are deprived 
of the manifold and important bene- 
fits which the Country Banks yield to 
people like themselves. This, how- 
ever, is not felt in London as it would 
be in country places. In consequence 
of it, a man requires much more capi- 
tal to begin a small business in this 
overgrown place, than he would re 
quire in the generality of country 
towns ; but the population is so large 
and rich, that he is pretty sure of a 
good sale, quick returns, and high pro- 
fits. He has everything he deals in at 
hand, so that he can have it in his 
shop as soon as he buys it. The bill- 
ae hol and individuals who make a 
trade of discounting, form to him a 
kind of substitute for a Bank to a cer- 
tain extent. But notwithstanding all 
this, the want of Banks in London for 
the middling and small traders, is a 
grievous evil. In the first place, that 
amount of capital which would enable 
one of them to make a comfortable 
commencement in the country, would 
be insufficient in London. In the se- 
cond place, if one of them get into tem- 
age straits from buying too large- 
y, or any other cause than insolven- 
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cy, he cannot, as im. the country, get 
aid from his banker at common inte- 
rest, but he must resort to bill-draw- 
ing, and buy assistance with ruinous 


discount. In this way many of them 
are ruined. In the third place, this 
forms a prolific source of fraud and 
robbery. In the country, the trader is 
aware that his Bank has its eyes con- 
stantly upon him, and that extrava- 
gance in living, or misconduct in bu- 
siness, would destroy his credit with 
it; while this operates as a most 
wholesome check upon his general 
conduct, the Bank, by its assistance, 
preserves him from temptations to be 
dishonest. In London he is free from 
this check, and when he gets into dif- 
ficulties, they lead him to strong in- 
centives to playing the rogue. It 
therefore happens that there are infi- 
nitely more extravagance and irregu- 
larity of conduct, more fraudulent 
failures, and more robbing of credi- 
tors in proportion, amidst the mid- 
dlingand small tradersof London, than 
amidst those of country places. 
While this system of the London 
Banks practically deprives all but the 
more wealthy members of the com- 
munity of the benefits of Banks, it is 
a very pernicious one to the latter, 
compared with the system of the Coun- 
try ones. In its direct effects, it takes 
from them a part of their capital, and 
contracts their power of doing busi- 
ness ; instead of virtually increasing 
their capital and power of doing bu- 
siness, by making them frequent ad- 
vances. In its indirect effects, it greatly 
narrows their business with, and en« 
larges their losses from, the smaller 
traders. In point of security, it gives 
the London Bank no advantage of 
importance over the Country one. The 
trading capital of the former consists 
in a great measure of deposits ; it is 
to a very great extent borrowed mo- 
ney liable to be called in at a moment’s 
Notice ; therefore, if there can be no 
run with notes, there can be the more 
ruinous one for deposits. The system 
of the Country Banks yields much 
greater profits with less risk, than 
that of the London ones. It was very 
clearly proved during the panic that 
the London Banks were not a whit 
more secure than the Country ones. 
To the London Banks themselves, 
their system is about the worst that 
eould be devised. Few in number as 
they are im proportion, they could not 
obtain business to pay their expenses 
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save in such a place as London. They 
are enabled by their situation to avail 
themselves of the earliest and best in- 
formation in trafficking in government 
securities, and on this point they have 
a very great advantage over the Coun- 
try ones—they draw a vast amount of 
profit from the enormous mass of bu- 
siness thrown into their hands by the 
Country ones, and the latter are whole 
ly destitute of this advantage—they 
exist in the focus in which the bills 
of the whole country concentrate, and 
on this point in regard to discounting, 
they have a very great advantage over 
the Country ones—and they are situa~ 
ted where rich men,—not only rich 
men of business, but rich noblemen, 
private gentlemen, = men, 
&c. who commonly have large balan 
ces with them—abound, and on this 
point they havea very great advantage 
over the Country ones. Were the Lon- 
don Banks reduced on these points to 
an equality with the Country ones, 
their system would not keep them in 
existence. Were the Country Banks 
to act on this system, half of them, 
perhaps we may say two-thirds, would 
have to retire from business. 

What the London Banks are, the 
Bank of England and its Branches are 
in essentials, so far as regards the com- 
munity. They are Banks for the more 
wealthy only. In regard however to 
their own profit, they differ materially 
from the London Banks. They-dis- 
count with their own notes, and they 
make payments with their own notes ; 
they can, therefore, make their system 
very profitable either in London or in 
a country town. 

It is not for us to sketch the beau 
ideal of a Bank, but it seems evident 
that it should comprebend these par- 
ticulars :—The Bank should exist for 
the benefit of all classes of the com- 
munity, but more especially for that 
of the middleand lower ones—itshould 
render, to the utmost point, assistance 
to all, but more especially to the mid- 
dle and lower classes ; it should ena~ 
ble the man having money to lend, to 
find safe and reasonably profitable em- 
ployment for it, and it should enable 
the honest, industrious, frugal man, 
wanting to borrow, to obtain money 
at moderate interest—it should not di« 
minish capital and confine it in parti« 
cular channels, but enlarge it, and dif- 
fuse it generally—it should collect the 
idle money of the rich, and then pro- 
vide them interest for it by lending it, 
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as far as:safety will permit, at mode- 
rate interest, and in proper portions, 
to those who need, down to the man 
of little capital, and even to him of 
none—and its profits should arise, not 
from the loss of this or that class or 
individual, but from the benefits it 
renders to all. 

Such should manifestiy be some of 
the characteristics of a Bank, so tar 
as concerns the community at large. 
Judged of with reference to them, the 
system of the English Country Banks 
makes a near approach to perfection ; 
while that of the London Banks, and 
of the Bank of England and its Branch- 
es, is about as defective and vicious, 
as.the nature of things will admit of. 
Nevertheless, the Country Banks are 
vilified, as the bane of public prospe- 
rity, and they are in course of sacri- 
fice to the Bank of England and its 
Branches, fur the good of the commu= 
nity ! It would be well for the em- 
pire, if the guides of public opinion 
would learn to examine, before they 
calumniate ; and if they would em- 
ploy some of that time, which they 
now devote to boasting and self-adu- 
lation, in collecting facts and making 
themselves acquainted with the max- 
ims of honesty. 

To sum up then—and the import- 
ance of the subject well justifies repe- 
tition—the Branch Banks will inflict 
the following injuries on the commu- 
nity. . 

They must immediately drive a very 
large part of the notes of the Country 
Banks out of circulation. This is mat- 
ter of certainty. By doing this, they 
will deprive, not only the more weal- 
thy, but the middling and small ma- 
nufacturers and traders, of great part 
of the aid which they have been ac- 
customed to receive from the Country 
Banks. 

In proportion as they do this, they 
will diminish the demand for labour, 
weaken the props of wages, and injure 
generally the working classes. ‘They 
will likewise diminish in the same 
proportion the numbers, property, and 
influence of the middle classes. 

In proportion as they do this, they 
will destroy that salutary control which 
the Country Banks now virtually ex- 
ercise over the general conduct of the 
smaller and more needy traders, and 
increase, amidst the latter, misconduct 
and knavery. 

They will very greatly reduce the 
business and profits, and, in conse- 
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Country Banks. ‘They will cause the 
latter to be much more liable to runs, 


and much more liable to be ruined by: 
runs ; they will render runs more fres; 


quent and ruinous. They will greatly 
diminish the means of these Banks for 
employing the sums they receive at 
interest from the middle and lower 
classes, and, of course, they will great. 
ly diminish to these classes the means 
of investing such sums at interest. 

These, amidst other injuries, the 
Branch Banks will inevitably bring 
upon the community ; and they wiil 
yield no countervailing benefits worthy 
of mention. The security they may 
impart to a part of the note currency, 
will, as we shall hereafter show, be 
worthless when weighed against the 
insecurity in which they must place 
general property. 

Passing from the certain to the proe 
bable evils, of which they are calcu 
lated to be the parents, it is very pro 
bable that they will drive the notes 
of Country Banks almost wholly out of 
circulation. It is confidently asserted, 
that the Bank of England intends them 
to do this, and will not be sparing in 
efforts to enable them to doit. Put- 
ting the wish of the Bank out of sight, 
their natural operation is of a kind to 
accomplish it. ‘The notes of Country 
Banks, in late years, have kept gokd 
from circulating, much less from the 
efforts of the Banks, than from the 
preference shewn them by the com- 
munity. They have been much more 
convenient, and they have caused 
rauch less trouble and loss in respect 
of weight and counterfeits, than gold, 
therefore they have been generally 
preferred as a circulating medium. 
The notes of the Branch Banks can 
scarcely fail of obtaining such a deci- 
ded preference over the notes of the 
Country Banks, as the Jatter have had 
over gold. They will be as safe as 
gold ; like it, they will be payable 
everywhere ; and they possess very 
great advantages over the rival notes. 
In and about London, Manchester, 
and Liverpool, the notes of the Bank 
of England, have brought the notes of 
Country Banks into such discredit that 
they will only be accepted from ne- 
cessity ; and they will have the same 
effect in course of time wherever the 
Branch Banks may be established. 

If they do this, they will compel a 
great number of the Country Banks to 
abandon business, and they will de- 
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ricultural districts whol- 
set fa : 


The Country Banks that may re- 
main in existence, must of necessity 
become Banks chiefly for the more 
wealthy. If a Bank do not issue notes, 
or stipulate for deposits free of inte- 
rest—if it do not practically possess a 
large amount of capital free of inte- 
rest, and which it can only possess and 
employ through its banking operations 
—if it possess no other capital than 
its own solid property and the balan- 
ces of its customers—it must have 
nothing to do with poor borrowers 
and small accounts. In truth we 
doubt much- whether such a Bank 
could make profits to remunerate it~ 
self in any other than such places as 
Jondon, Liverpool, and Manchester, 
where rich men, discounting, and large 
accounts, abound. Our belief is, that 
if Branch Banks be established in all 
the more considerable towns, and the 
notes of Country Banks be wholly put 
out of circulation, the Country Banks 
will be compelled to relinquish busi- 
ness everywhere, save in a few of the 

t places. 

The bulk of the community will 
thus be deprived of the benefits of 
Banks altogether ; the consequences 
of this may be gathered from what we 
have y stated. 

Thus far we have merely spoken of 
the advantages which the Country 
Banks yield to the community at large, 
and of the immense loss in these ad- 
vantages which the Branch Banks are 
calculated to occasion. We have look- 
ed at the Branch Banks solely with 
reference to the public evils they will 
create by the injury they may do to 
the. Country ones. Time and space 
will not suffer us to pursue the in- 
quiry farther at present, but in our 
next Number we shall resume it, and 
point out some of the other grievous 
evils which are likely to flow from 
these Branches. We shall likewise 
examine the fashionable currency doc 
trines, the accusations, and the calum- 
nies, which have brought the Country 
Banks into their present condition of 
loss and . Inso doing, we shall 
not conceal the defects of the latter, 
or withhold suggestions of a remedial 
nature. 

We cannot, however, conclude this 
Article, without saying a word on the 
defence which the Representatives of 
the Country Banks, assembled in Lon- 

Vex. XXII. 
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don, have put forth to justify their 
silence and inaction when the scheme 
for establishing Branch Banks was 
promulgated. The subject affords a 
most instructive lesson to the country. 

Our readers remember that at that 
period the London Press, with little 
exception, covered the Country Banks 
with every charge that was calculated 
to ruin them, and to prove that their 
utter extinction would be a great pub- 
lic blessing. That was a fatal moment 
for the British Empire, when the la- 
bours of this Press were directed to 
matters of Political Economy. Its 
previous enormities in incessantly at~ 
tacking the Constitution, produced a 
sufficiency of publicinjury in the shape 
of disaffection, convulsion, and crime ; 
but they were almost harmless, com- 

ared with its subsequent enormities 
in attacking the property and bread 
of every member of the community. 
What this Press asserted against the 
Country Banks, the Ministry in effect, 
and almost in terms, repeated, and the 
Legislature sanctioned. These Banks 
stood blackened and condemned— 
charged with the most heinous offences, 
undefended, and apparently indefen« 
sible. There were Country Bankers 
in the House of Commons, but they 
were in essentials speechless ; the lit- 
tle they ventured to say, did not 
amount to much more than confession 
and excuse: it was only afterwards, 
when the mischief was done, that they 
were bold enough to speak the truth. 
Sentence was pronounced against the 
Banks, without defence, and with a 
silence on their part tantamount to a 
confession of its perfect justice. 

The Country Bankers now cite this 
conduct in the London Press and the 
Ministry, as the great cause of their 
silence and submission. 

Here then are men—and English 
men—who own, that they were silent 
under the most false and calumnious 
charges, and that they submitted with- 
out resistance to measures calculated 
to have the most destructive effect on 
their interests, because the London 
Press and Government were against 
them, and because there was little 
hope that they could profit by cone 
trary conduct. We record it with 
shame ; we are grieved that any body 
of Englishmen could be found to adopt 
such conduct ; and we devoutly hope 
that its consequences will prevent it 
from being ever yy as an example. 
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Had the English Banks done what 
was done by the Scottish ones, they 
might not have been so successful as 
the latter, but their resistance would 
have richly repaid them. They would 
have been seconded by such a power- 
ful portion of the community as would 
have ensured, if not discussion, inqui- 
ry in Parliament ; and inquiry, at the 
least, would have dispelled ignorance, 
refuted calumny, restored their cha- 
racter and credit, and proved that the 
Branch Banks were wholly unneces- 
sary. By chance—we speak doubt- 
ingly—inquiry might have placed be- 
fore the Legislature the mighty evils 
which the Branch Banks were calcu- 
lated to produce. The English Bank- 
ets compromised by their conduct the 
rights and privileges of the subject, 
and they have reaped from it what 
they deserved. 

But we suspect they were influen- 
eed by other reasons: in their state- 
ment, they say that certain of them 
are friendly to the “ liberal and en- 
lightened principles of trade” now in 
fashion. Hence, we apprehend, the 
great cause of their silence and inac- 
tion. ‘These liberal and enlightened 
men could only act on abstract doc 
trine ; and they could not for their 
lives be so illiberal and bigoted, as to 
gainsay political economists and phi- 
losophers by profession ; and place 
themselves in array against a Minis- 
try and House of Commons, liberal 
and enlightened beyond precedent and 
imitation. To have done this would 
have been the Joss of character; it 
would have branded them as men ute 
terly ignorant of their own business, 
and the enemies of their own interest. 
The infatuation produced by the pre- 
vailing doctrines of trade and curren- 
cy has been as astonishing, as its fruits 
have been deplorable. Different in- 
terests have known that the applica- 
tion of these doctrines to their respec- 
tive trades would_be ruinous to them ; 
they have known this from daily expe- 
rience, and conclusive demonstration ; 
yet they have submitted to it, in spite 
of their knowledge; with a kind of 
. half belief that it would benefit them. 
When they have at length been rou- 
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sed to resistance by its calamitous ope- 
ration, they have in effect admitted 
its wisdom, and denounced their own 
efforts, ar proclaiming that it would 


benefit all but themselves. Apply the 
liberal and enlightened principles to 
all trades but mine ! has been the ge« 
neral cry. Here are the Banks crying 
up Free Trade, in their endeavours to 
obtain a monopoly against their Branch 
rivals ; that particular kind of compe-~ 
tition which they wish to put down in 
their own trade, they say ought to ex- 
ist in other trades. There is no real 
difference between the competition 
which the Branches have established 
amidst Banks, and that which Free 
Trade has established amidst the ship- 
owners and silk-manufacturers. It is 
from conduct like this, that the coun- 
try has been scourged as it has been. 

Men of all trades and interests may 
now learn, that principles which they 
find to be false in regard to their own 
interests, may be equally false in re- 
gard to the interests of others ; they 
may learn, that the system which is 
to ruin themselves, may be equally cal- 
culated to ruin their neighbours. They 
may learn, further, that the wisest 
policy they can pursue is to content 
themselves with the management of 
their own affairs, without pretending 
to know what ought to be done with 
the affairs of other people. 

The nation may now learn, that the 
fine frenzy of abstract doctrine is far 
less trustworthy than the rough and 
vulgar reason of daily experience. It 
may learn, that the enthusiasm and 
fanaticism of trade and currency creeds 
lead us directly to error and evil, as 
those of other creeds ; and that the only. 
safe guides it can follow in the ma- 
nagement of its concerns, are plain 
fact, physical and arithmetical proof, 
sober reason, and humble expediency. 
It may learn, moreover, that the sys- 
tem of rash and wholesale legislation 
on matters vitally affecting its inte- 
rests, without inquiry, in the teeth 
of all that experience can plead, and 
solely upon the dreams of theory- 
manufacturers, cannot well yield it 
anything save loss and calamity. 
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A History of the Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus. By Washington 
Irving. 4 vols. Svo. 

The Memoirs of the Life of General 
Wolfe. By Robert Southey. 2 vols. Svo. 

Narrative of an Attempt to reach the 
North Pole, by means of Travelling over 
the Ice in Sledge-boats, in the Year 1827. 
By Captain W. E. Parry, R.N., F.R.S., 
&c., Commander of the Expedition. With 
Plates and Charts. Printed uniformly 
with Captain Parry’s First, Second, and 
Third Voyages, for the Discovery of a 
North-West Passage. 4to. 

Narrative of a Second Expedition to 
Explore the American Shores of the 
Polar Sea, from the Mouth of the Mac- 
kenzie River Easterly, to that of the Cop- 
per Mine River, from thence by Great 
Bear Lake, to Winter Quarters. By 
Doctor. Richardson, accompanied by 
Lieuteuant Kendal: and from the Mac- 
kenzie River, Westerly, towards Icy 
Cape, by Captain Franklin, accompanied 
by Commander Black. Illustrated with 
Charts and various Plates, descriptive of 
Local Scenery, and the more striking in- 
cidents of the Expedition. 4to. 

Narrative of a Residence and Travels 
of Three Years on the River Colombia, 
Southwards towards California, and in 
the adjacent Countries in the North- 
Western parts of North America; and 
an Account of a Journey across the Ame- 
rican Continent. With Appendixes of 
Natural History, collected during the 
time. By Mr David Douglas, A.L.S., 
in the Service of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of London. 8vo. 

Proceedings of the Expedition to ex- 
plore the Northern Coast of Africa, in 
1821 and 1822; comprehending an Ac- 
count of the Syrtis and Cyrenaica; of 
the Ancient Cities composing the Pen- 
tapolis, and other various existing Re- 
mains. By Captain F. W. Beechey, 
R.N., and H. W. Beechey, Esq. With 
Plates, Maps, &c. &c. 4to. 

Travels in the Hedjaz, with a Descrip- 
tion of the Manners and Customs of the 
Bedouin Arabs. By the late John Lewis 
Burckhardt. 2 vols. 4to. 

The Life and Adventures of Giovanni 
Finati, Native of Italy. Written by him- 
self. 2 vols. post Svo. 

The United States of North America, 
as they are now in their Political, Reli- 
gious, and Social Relations. 

Vou. XXII, 


Narrative of a Journey through the 
Upper Provinces of India, from Calcutta 
to Bombay. By the Right Rev. Regi- 
nald Heber, late Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
With a Map, and several Illustrative 
— from the Author’s own Sketches. 
Journal of a Residence and Tour in 
Mexico, in the Year 1826, with some 
Account of the Mines of that Country. 
By Captain George Lyon, R. N. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 

The Present State of the Island of 
Sardinia. By Captain William Henry 
Smyth, R.N., K.S.S., F.RS, F.S.A., 
and Memb. of the Astron. Soc. of Lon- 
don. With numerous Plates. 8vo. 

Historical Sketches of the Latter Part 
of the Reign of Charles the First, inclu- 
ding his Trial and Execution. With an 
Account of the Sums exacted by the Com- 
monwealth from the Royalists, and the 
Names of all those who compounded for 
their Estates, with several important 
Documents, and numerous original Por- 
traits. By W. D. Fellows, Esq. 4to. 

Rise and Progress of the English Com- 
monwealth, from the first Settlement of 
the Anglo-Saxons in Britain. With an 
Appendix of Documents and Records, 
hitherto unpublished, illustrating the his- 
tory of the Civil and Criminal Jurispra- 
dence of England. By Francis Pal- 
gare, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 2 vols- 


The Present State of Hayti (St Do- 
mingo), with Remarks on its Agriculture, 
Commerce, Laws, Religion, Finances, 
and Population, and Observations illus- 
trative of the Impracticability of promo- 
ting Cultivation in the Colonies by means 
of Free Labourers. By James Franklin, 
Esq. Post 8vo. 

The Annals of Jamaica. By the Rev. 
George Wilson Bridges, A.M., Member of 
the Universities of Oxford and Utrecht, 
and Rector of the Parish of St Ann, Ja- 
maica. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Third Volume of the History of 
the Late War in Spain and Portugal. 
By Robert Southey. 4to. 

The Clarendon Papers, 2 vols. 4to, 
will be published in a few days. 

Yes and No, a Tale of the Day. By 
the Author of Matilda. 

Observations and Illustrations of the 
History of the Poet Gray. By the late 
George Barlace. . 

5 
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Angelos’ (Father and Son) Remini- 
scences from 1750 to the Present Time. 

The Red River. By the Author of 
the Spy, Pilot, &c. 

Mr Elmes has in the Press, Architec- 
tural Jurisprudence, the Laws which 
Govern the Profession of Architecture, 
the Practical Part of Building, &c. 

The Subaltern’s Log-Book, including 
Anecdotes of well-known Military Cha- 
racters, in post Svo, is announced as 
nearly ready. 

The Memoirs of Vice-Admiral Lord 
Collingwood, long announced for publica- 
tion, will exhibit much important Histo- 
rical information concerning events which 
took place in Spain, Italy, &c., during the 
last War. 

A short Series of Popular Lectures on 
the Steam Engine, by Dr Lardner, the 
Professor of Mechanical Philosophy in 
the New University, is announced for 
publication. The author professes to 
have treated the subject in the most fa- 
miliar style, and to have stripped it so 
far of mathematical reasoning and tech- 
nical phraseology, as to render it at once 
intelligible and interesting to the general 
Teader. 


Works preparing for Publication. 





CDec, 
Herbert Lacy. By the Author of 
Granby. 

We are informed the cause of the de- 
lay in the publication of Mr Canning’s 
Parliamentary Speeches, is owing alone 
to the Memoir and Portrait, which are to 
accompany them. 

Mr George Cruikshank is engaged in 
Illustrations of Cowper’s John Gilpin, 
which will be published about Christmas. 

The same clever Artist is also engaged 
in designing and engraving a Series of 
about Thirty Subjects, to illustrate Punch 
and Judy, as it is performed in the streets, 
which will likewise be published about 
Christmas, with a History and Dialogue 
of the Performance. 

The New Novel of Cuthbert. By the 
authoress of “ Stanmore.” 

A Summary of the Laws relating to 
the Government and Maintenance of the 
Poor, by Sir Gregory Lewin, Barrister 
at Law, of the Middle Temple. Author 
of “ A Summary of the Law of Parish 
Settlements.” 

Mr Wilson, Teacher of Dancing, Au- 
thor of several Works on Dancing, &c. 
has now in the press, A Dramatic Piece, 
also a New Work on Dancing. 


EDINBURGH. 


Tales of the Moors; or, Rainy Days 
in Ross-shire. Dedicated to Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. 12mo. 

A Treatise on the Law of Scotland, 
relative to the Poor. By Alexander 
Dunlop, Esq. Jun. Advocate. Second 
Edition, with Additions. S8vo. 

Pathological, and Practical Researches 
on the Diseases of the Brain and the 
Spinal Cord. By John Abercrombie, 
M.D. 8vo. 

General Synopsis of the Decisions of 
the Court of Session, from the com- 
mencement of the Reports to the present 
Time. By M. P. Brown, Esq. Advocate. 
Part I. will be ready in November. 

Dr Brown’s complete Course of Lec- 
tures on the Philosophy of the Mind; 
with a Portrait, a Life of the Author, and 
a full Index. In one vol. 8vo, stereo- 
type. 


Cases decided in the House of Lords, 
on Appeal from the Courts of Scotland, 
1826-1827. Reported by James Wilson, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and Patrick Shaw, 
Esquires, Advocates. 

Three Addresses on Subjects connect- 
ed with the Lord’s Supper. By the Rev. 
Charles Watson, Minister of Bruntis- 
land. 

The Picture of Scotland. By Robert 
Chambers, Author of Traditions of Edin- 
burgh. In two volumes post 8yvo, with 
plates. 

Introductory Lectures to a Course of 
Anatomy. By the late John Barclay, 
M. D., with Life of the Author, by George 
Ballingall, M.D. 8vo. 

Smith’s Wealth of Nations, with Cor. 
rections and large Additions in Notes. 
By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. In 4 vols, 8vo, 
beautifully printed. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The British Farmer’s (Quarterly) Ma- 
gazine. By H. Fleming. No. V. 4s. 
BOTANY. 

The Fiorist’s Guide, and Cultivator’s 
Directory. Coloured plates. No. IV. 3s. 

Edward’s Botanical Register. Colour- 
ed plates. No. VIII. of Vol. XIII. 4s. 

Icones Filicum. Figures and Descrip- 
tion of Ferns, principally such as have 
been altogether unnoticed by Botanists, 
&c. By J. W. Hooker, LL.D.  Fasci- 
culus III. 1.1, 5s. and L.2, 2s. 

The Pomological Magazine of Fruits 
cultivated for the Dessert. Conducted 
by two Gentlemen intimately connected 
with the Horticultural Society of London. 
No. I. Coloured plates. 5s. 

The Profitable Planter. By William 
Pontey, ornamental planter, &c. to the 
Duke of Bedford. Fourth edition. 10s. 6d. 

Edward’s Botanical Register; or, 
Guide for selecting the finest Plants and 
Flowers for Gardens, Greenhouses, and 
Hothouses, with directions for their cul- 
tivation, &c. Eight coloured Plates. No. 
X. of vol. XIII. 4s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Public Life and Ad- 
ministration of the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Liverpool. 8vo, 15s. 

Memoirs of George Jeffries, Lord 
High Chancellor of England. By W. H. 
Wolrich, Esq. 8vo, 14s. 

FINE ARTS. 

Canova’s Works, engraved in outline. 

By N. Moses. Part IV. 
HISTORY. 

Sketches of the War in Greece. By 
James Green, Esq. With Notes by R. 
L. Green, Esq. 8vo, 9s, 6d. 

The History of the War in the Penin- 
sula under Napoleon. By General Foy. 
Vol. Il. 8vo, L.1, Is. 

Private Anecdotes of Foreign Courts. 
2 vols. Svo. 

The Establishment of the Turks in Eu- 
rope. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Chronicles of London Bridge. By an 
Antiquary. 8vo, L.1, 8s. and;L.2, 8s. 
LAW. 

Historical Essay on the Laws, &c. of 
Rome. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Statutes at Large. Vol. II. Part I. 
4to, L.1, 2s. 

Mr Peel’s Acts, alphabetically arran- 
5s. 


ged. 
MEDICINE. 
Introduction to the Science of the 
Pulse as applied to Medicine. By Julius 
Rucco, M.D. 2 yols. L.2, 16s, 


Clinical Report of the Royal Dispen 
sary for Diseases of the Ear, &c. By J 
H. Curtis, Esq. surgeon to the Institu- 
tion. ls. 

Lectures of Sir Astley Cooper, with 
‘additional Notes and Cases. By F. Ty- 
rel, Esq. Vol. III. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Canes’ Anatomy of Animals. Trans- 
lated by Gore. 2 vols. 8vo, and 4to vol. 
of plates, L.3. 

Cases and Observations on the Suc- 
cessful Treatment of Disorders of the 
Digestive Organs, Asthma, &c. By Gal- 
vanism, By M. La Beaume, Medi- 
cal Galvanist and Surgeon Electrician, 
F.L.S., &e. Second edition. 

A Treatise on those diseases which are 
either directly or indirectly connected 
with indigestion. Comprising a Commen- 
tary on the principal Ailments of Chil- 
dren. By David Uwins, M.D. 8vo. 

MISCELLANIES, 
Whims and Oddities, in Prose and 


Verse. By T. Hood, Esq. A second 
series. With Forty Original Designs. 
10s. 6d. 


The Literary Souvenir, for 1828, pub- 
lished under the superintendence of Mr 
Alaric Watts. 12s. 

The Bijou; or, Annual of Literature 
and the Arts. 12s, 

Ackerman’s Forget Me Not, for 1828, 
12s. 

The Amulet for 1828. 12s. 

The Winter’s Wreath, a new annual. 
12s, 

Friendship’s Offering for 1828. 12s, 

The Keepsake for 1828. L.1, ls, 

The American Annual Register for 
1825-6. Svo, 18s. 

The Romance of History—E 
By Henry Neele, Esq. 3 im mag -+| 

Practical, Moral, and Political Econo- 
my. By T. R. Edmunds, A-B. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. S8vo, 9s. 

The Literary Pocket Book ; or, Com. 
panion for the Lover of Nature and Art 
for 1828. 5s. 6d. 

Snatches from Oblivion, containing 
Sketches, Poems, and Tales. By Piers 
Shafton, Esq. 12mo, 10s. 64d. 

The Prophetic Messenger for 1828. 
By the author of “ The Astrologer of the 
Nineteenth Century.” 

Vicissitudes in the Life of a Scottish 
Soldier. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 

Treatise on the Art of Music. By the 
Rev. W. Jones. Folio, L.1, Is. 

Shakspeariana, Catalogue of Books, 
Pamphiets, &c. with an account of the 
early editions of the Plays and Poems. 
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NOVELS, 
The Tale of a Modern Genius. 3 vols. 
L,I, 4s. 

Whitehall, or George the Fourth. 

Fashionables and Unfashionables. By 
Rosalia St Clair. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

Sidney Romelee, a Tale of New Eng- 
land. By Mr S. J. Hale. 3 vols, 12mo, 
16s, 6d. 

The O'’Briens and the O’Flahertys; 
a National Tale. By Lady Morgan. 4 vols. 

Blue Stocking Hall. A novel. 2 vols, 
L.1, 7s. 

The Mummy. A Tale of the Twenty- 
second Century. 3 vols. L.1, 8s. 6d. 

Montaban, and the Monk Hilario. By 
George Fitzgeorge, Esq. 3 vols. 12mo,18s. 

Tale of the Munster Festivals. 3 vols. 
L.1, lls. 6d. 

Early Prose Romances. Edited by 
W. J. Thoms. No. VII. Tom a Lin- 
colne, 3s. 6d. 

POETRY. 


Metrical Essays on Subjects from His- 
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[ Dec. 
tory and Imagination. By Charles Swain. 
12mo, 6s. 

Sylvia; or, the May Queen. A Lyri- 
cal Drama. By George Darley, Esq. 

THEOLOGY. 

Claude’s Essay on the Composition 
of a Sermon. By the Rev. C. Simeon. 
New edition. 12mo, 5s. 6d. 

The Reiigion of Christ is the Religion 
of Nature. By J. Jorgerison. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The Forms of Morning and Evening 
Prayer, according to the Use of the Uni- 
ted Church of England and Ireland ; to- 
gether with the Psalms of David, and 
the Second Lessons, as they are appoint- 
ed to be said every day in the year; to 
which are added, the First Lessons. 
With Notes. The first volume contain- 
ing the Morning, and the second volume 
the Evening Form. 2 vols. 12mo, 12s. 

Hug’s Introduction to the Writings of 
the New Testament. Translated from 
the German, with Notes. By the Rev. 
Dr Wait. 2 vols. 8vo, L.1, 12s. 


EDINBURGH. 


An Inquiry into the Structure and Af- 
finity of the Greek and Latin Languages, 
with occasional comparisons of the San- 
scrit and Gothic; and an Appendix, in 
which the Derivation of the Sanscrit from 
the Greek is endeavoured to be establish- 
ed. By George Dunbar, F.R.S.E., and 
Professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh. Post 8vo, 8s. 

Rules and Exercises in Homeric and 
Attic Greek. To which is added, a short 
System of Greek Prosody. For the Use 
of the Second and Senior Greek Classes 
in the University of Glasgow. By D. 
K. Sandford, Esq. A.M. Oxon. Professor 
of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 
12mo, 6s. 6d. bound. 

The Works of William Cullen, M.D. 
containing his Physiology, Nosology, and 
First Lines of the Practice of Physic. 
With numerous Extracts from his Ma- 
nuscript Papers, and from his Treatise of 
the Materia Medica. Edited by John 
Thomson, M.D. F.R.S. L. & E. &c. &c. 
2 vol. 8vo, L.1, 14s. 

A Catechism of Elocution; or, the 
Elements of Practical Rhetoric, in the 
form of a Dialogue. Illustrated by nu- 
merous Examples. Together with select 
and appropriate Pieces in Prose and 
Verse. Intended for the Use of Schools, 
Private Teachers, and Students in gene- 
ral. By William Roberts, Teacher of 
Elocution. 12mo. 

The Chronicles of the Canongate. By 
the Author of Waverley, &c. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, L.1, Is, 

The Miscellaneous Prose Works of Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart., now first collected. 
6 vols, Svo, L.3, 12s, 


Elements of Chemistry. By John 
Murray, M.D. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 
8vo, L.1, 5s. 

Elements of Chemistry. By Andrew 
Fyfe,M.D. 2 vols. 8vo, L.1, Is. 

Constable’s Miscellany, vols. XV. and 
XVI. being a History of the Rebellion in 
Scotland in 1745. By Robert Chambers. 
2 vols. 18mo, 7s. 

A Summary of the Powers and Duties 
of a Justice of the Peace, and of Sheriffs 
and Magistrates of Burghs. By George 
Tait, Esq. Advocate. Fourth Edition, 
8vo, 16s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Use of the 
Blowpipe, in Chemical and Mineral Ana- 
lysis. By John Griffin. 4s, 

The Total Circulation of the Edin. 
burgh, Leith, Glasgow, and North Bri- 
tish Commercial and Literary Advertiser. 
2s. 6d. 

Transactions of the Literary and An- 
tiquarian Society of Perth. Vol. I. with 
plates. 4to, L.1, Is. 

Fitful Fancies. By William Kenne- 
dy. 6s. 

The Ant. A Periodical Paper pub- 
lished in Glasgow, during the years 1826 
and 1827. 12mo. 

The Farmer’s Register, and Monthly 
Magazine of Foreign and Domestic 
Events. Devoted to Agriculture and 
Rural Affairs, and containing a Summary 
of the Monthly News. No. 9. Is. 

Morborum Definitiones causasque Con- 
tinentes, &c. &c. Quibus accedit Toxo- 
cologia. Auctore Ricardo Maddock Haw- 
7 = Coll, Reg. Med. Edin. Soc. 
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EDINBURGH.—WNov. 7. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 

Ist, .. 80s. Od. | Ist,...36s. Od. | Ist,......29s. Od. | Ist,......528. 6d. 

2d,.. 62s. Od. | 2d,...33s. Od: | 2d,......23s. Od. | 2d,......48s. Od. 

3d,.0- 49s. Od. 3d, 002785 0d. 3d,......208. Od. 3d, oeeee 403. 0d. 
Average of new Wheat per imperial quarter, £3, 1s. 8d. 3-12ths. 

Tuesday, Nov. 6. 


Beef (16 oz. per Ib.) Os. 4d.to Os. 7d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 8d. to Os. 9d. 
Mutton . . . ~ Os. 4d.to Os. Gd. | Potatoes (173 lb.) . Os. 4d. to Us. Od. 
Veal . . + « «» Os. Gd.to Os. 9d. | Fresh Butter, per Ib. Os. 10d. to Is. Od. 
Pork . . - « ~ Os. 4d.to Os. 6d. | Salt ditto, per cwt.. 80s. Od. to 84s. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter 1s. 6d.to 3s. Od. | Ditto, perlb. . . Os. Od. to 0s.10d. 
Tallow, per lb. . Os. 4d.to Os. 4id. | Eggs, perdozen . Is. Od. to Os. Od. 
HADDINGTON.—Nov. 9. 
NEW. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 


Ist, ...62s. Od. | Ist, ...34s. 6d. | Ist, ...31s. Od. | Ist, ...38s. Od. | Ist, 

2d, ...51s. Od. | 2d, ...30s. Od. | 2d, ...25s. Od. | 2d, ...36s. Od. | 2d, ...36s. Od. 
3d, ...368.0d. | 3d, ...26s. Od. | 3d, ...20s. Od. | 3d, ...32s. Od. | 3d, ...34s. Od. 
Old Wheat.—First, 67s. Od.—Second, 64s. 0d.—Third, 62s. 0d.—Beans, 48s. 9d. 


Average of Old Wheat, per imperial gr. £3, 4s. 4d. 5-12ths.—New, £2, 11s. Od. 8-12ths. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended Nov. 2. 
P Wheat, poe eee 7 pm apy 22s. “ .—Rye, fae. De Dosme, 42s. pee Sy 10d. 
ggregate ~—_— whic e duty on Foreign Corn now in bond is lated. — . 0d.—Bar- 
ne Ave 9d.—Oats, 29. 10d.—Rye, 33s. 0d.—Beans, 42s. 6d.—Pease, 46s. 6d. 


Landed, Core Exchange, Nov. 5. ere | Nov. 6. 





















































% 6 & & & sd. a. de 
Wheat, red, old 50 to 61;White . 44to 46 Wheat, per to ibe {Amer. pa 19siie 
i i - —to —|E 7 Oto 2 Ceeent, to— 0 
ew 48 to 52|Scotch . 7 Oto 8 G6/Sour, free. 21 0to23 0 
- 66to 70)\Irish . 6 Oto 7 8Oatmeal, per 240 Ib, 
40 to 44 Foreign” 0 Oto O OEnglish 22 Oto 270 
ioe one * hens? = too— 0 
. to 2 |Barley, per yy P of! ish . 20 Oto 26 0 
to iENge oo to Bran, 241b.0 lI 
Bemis: 3 22S pur, Beef ge. 
to 28)|Irish .. to tter b 
24 to 26l[Foreign 3 9to 4 3 euitts Bees, ge 
27 to 30)|Oats, per 45 Ib. Butter,p.cwt. s. d. s. d. 
o% 53 to 34) Eng... 3 900 § 3\Belfast, 89 Oto 900 
Hog Pease . 42 to 44\Flour, per sack 46 to 50) Irish ...2 6to 3 3\Newry. . 82 0to 830 
Maple .. . 45to 46\/Ditto,seconds 40to 44/Scotech ..2 9to 3 3 ( —0to—0 
Maple, fine —to —'|Bran, - « 8to 9/\For.inbond2 10to 3 2Cork,pic.2d,820 to — 0 
Do. dut.fr. — to — 0to—0 
Seeds, &c- |Rye, perqr. 28 Oto 32 Oj\Beef, p. tierce. 
s. d. s. & d.|\Malt qr. 64 0 to 70 Mess 65 0to 1100 
Tares, per bsh. ito “8 6)Rye Grass, 26 to 35 0|\—Middling — Oto — 0'— p. barrel — Oto — 0 
Must. ite,. 9to 10 O}Ri » «« 20to355 0)/Beans,perq. Pork, p. bl. 
—- Brown, new 15 to 17 OC = pea tt English . 54 0to58 Oj-—Mess . 45 Oto 480 
Turnips, bsh. 35 to 15 0 - 46 to 84 Oj) Irish .. 40 0to54 Oj—halfdo. 26 0to300 
inal dapesh <ate—> Ganiay eae. —to— 0//Rai — to — |Bacon, p. cwt. 
— White, —to— 0) White — to — 0/|Pease, — to — |Short 50 0 to540 
Caraway, cwt. —to — OjCoriander . . 26 to 52 0)|\—White . 44 0to48 OjSides . . 0 to540 
Conerse bare 80 to 1100 \Trefoil. + 32 to 45 0/|Flour, English, Hams, dry, — 0 to— 0 
Cinque —to— 0'Lintseed feed, 32 os Gana Oto 42 OGreen .. —Oto—0O 
Seed, per last, £20, to £22. Irish, 37 Oto 42 OjLard,rd.p.c.— 0 to— 0 
Weekly Price of Stocks, oo lst to 22d Oct. 1827: 
8th. 15th. 22d. 
Bank stock, ome —— [214 2152 |2153 
3 per cent. reduced, —— oe 86} ot 
3 per cent. consols, 863 § | 86 4 | 87h i 87 
Dy cag Is, docsecd aeealhe tiie 9 
CW 4 PEF CONE. CONS. wornennnnnovmevnnm| 1003 § |100$ fF [101g |F j102h 3} 
Indiabonds, 86 88p. | 94 96p. | 97p. 97 98p. 
—— stock, — 255 mam 2564 
Long Annuities, — —— | 19 7-16 3 | 194 9-16 
Exchequer bills,. 53 55p. 61 63p. 63 65p. 62 64p. 
864 $ rt | é 
French é per — 1O1f. 50c. j1O1f. 25c. |102f. 50c. j1Olf. 65c. 
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Course of Exchange.—Nov. 7.—Amsterdam, 12 : 3, Ditto, at sight, 12:0 Rot- 
terdam, 12:4. Antwerp, 12:4. Hamburgh, 36:9. Altona, 0:0. Paris 3 days’ 
sight, 25:35. Ditto,25:60. Bourdeaux, 25 : 60. Frankfort on the Maine, 1514: 0. 
Petersburgh, per rble. 10:0. Berlin, 050. Vienna, 10:6. Trieste, 0: 0. Madrid, 
Cadiz, 354. Bilboa, 353. Barcelona, 34}. Seville, 343. Gibraltar, 46. Leghorn, 

+ Genoa, 25: 55. Venice, 46. Malta, 0. Naples, 383. Palermo, p. oz. 116. Lis. 

ben 7h Oporto, 474. Rio Janeiro, 34. Bahia, 40: 0. Buenos Ayres, 0. Dublin, 1}. 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17 : 6d. per oz. 
New Doubloons, £0 : 0: 0. New Dollars, 4s. 10d. Silver in bars, stand. 5s. Od. 





. 


LONDON PRICES CURRENT, Nov. 9. 





ASHES, Canada Pot, Ist, cwt. > 0tc 0 0 SPIRITS. 
Pearls, os 0 0 0 Brandy, Cognac, imp. gal. 33 9 to4 3 
United States Pot e ° 31 0 00 Geneva . 2 10 2h 
Pearls . 32 0 00 Rum, Jamaica, 14 a 20 oO. P. 3 6 39 
Russia Pearls 28 0 00 Leeward Islands, P.& U.P. 2 5 00 
BRISTLES, St Petersb. ewt.L.1315 14 0 SUGAR, per ewt. 
COFFEE, in Bond Jamaica, Brown. . £3 3 to3 4 
Ordinary . . 3580 40 0 Middling ., ait x 3 5 3 8 
ordinary - 20 6 0 Good «© «© « -« 3 9 5 12 
e ordinary . -—s. &,e a a 313 3 14 
low middling - 560 64 0 Demerara and St Kitt’s . 32 513 
middling c'ie @e. 6 Grenada. . «6 « 3 2 311 
good do, me fine 73 0 $990 0 Barbadoes i 2 « 3 4 41 
oom. . Be = : accenh, brown. . : = ; ne 
2 panish ton’ »- L.50 0 ite . . . e 
Oporto. 7 . 2 8 0 8 0 Fineditto .  ° 25 210 
Faro an ee ae ee a a brown . 113 116 
French . . - 800 100 0 114 20 
COTTON, per lb. REFINED SUGARS. 
Grenada . © + =—8 Te =—8 9 ae +. sh elf 44 48 
Berbiceand Demerara . — 7 — 9 ,. Se 4 8 5 2 
New Orleans . .«. «© = 6 = 8 Loaves <« «© «© e« 47 410 
Bowed Georgia - « = 5 — 63 i i a 412 00 
Bahia - « » “o' =. oo Powder . - 48 412 
Pernambuco . e e — 8 —- 9 Double, ordinary ° e eo F 00 
Beupat oss isl ae oe vine a. we eS 5 10 6 0 
=e - © — & me 5 Molasses - 23 0 BEG 
ear - =-— 8&8 =— 9 TALLOW, Peterbg. YC. cwt. 378 O 37 3 
F PTR, ton, new L.37 0 38 0 White ° ° 39 0 40 0 
DG :. . @0 —0 es & 9) < See. ae 
rg, 12 head 340 «2035 (0 Archangel . ° 36 9 37 0 
Liebau, 4 brand - — 0 — O Siberia . ° . ° 37 3 0 0 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton L41 0 42 0 Home melted - < 36 0 00 
Petersb’ -oous - 8715 3 0 TAR, Virginia . bri. 18 0 00 
Outshot o «© «© BO =-@O Archangel . eo a 0 00 
Half clean and 31 0 =— 0 Stockholm ° 16 0 0 0 
HOPS, New Fast Kent Pockets L.5 0 512 TOBACCO, Kentucky, rer lb O 22 O 5S 
New ww Anes Pockets e 44 5 5 Virginia ordi — sa 0 2% O 23 
. 3 16 4 4 Part blacks ° 0 2% O 3 
East Kent Bags . £¢ “SB Middling black . ; 0 3 #04 
Mid Kent do. ° 3 5 5 15 Maryland scrubs . ° 0 3 0 4 
IRON, CCND, bd. ton L.1910 20 0 Brown and leafy ° 0 4 0 5 
PSI e ° e ° 17 0 17 10 Coloury and yellow . 0 6 10 
Swedish 140 1410 WINE, per pipe. 
INDIGO, E.I. fine blue, bd. Ib. lis 0 138 0 Port, per 138 gallons £23 0to 46 0 
Fine Violet and Purple . 10 0 1011 Lisbon, per > 26 0 32 0 
i ‘ee 6 9 8 0 Madeira, per 10 gallons 50 0 60 0 
and mid.do . 8 3 9 9 West India, ditto ° 42 0 65 0 
LEATHER, per Ib. East India, ditto ° 4 9 80 0 
Butts, 50 to 56 _ 1s 8 Os 0 Sherry, per butt 2 0 7 0 
D 60 to 66 a 110 1ll Mountain, per 126 gallons 28 0 40 0 
Hides, crop, 45 to 50 ° 1 5 2 Teneriffe, per 120 gallons 24 0 26 0 
to 40 ° 1 2 14 — red, per 126 gallons 12 0 18 0 
British fordress, . . 1 $ Claret, per hhd. for Dy. 56 0 50 0 
Calf skins * heat 14 24 French, White, ditto 34 0 36 (0 
Horsehides . . . OO O O | WOODS, per ton. 
LIME yay . o---<¢ 16 20 Fustic, Jamaica. - £715 8 10 
OIL, per tun, 252 gallons. tuba + le . ° 10 10 11 Oo 
»Greenl, - nner coes o — 0 South American... 0 7 0 
Coa, in casks - 2410 “— 0 Bomwoo8h: «°°. «+ WO 3 @O 
Seal, Pale oHeiw @&O ee Lignumvite . e e 410 10 0 
— Brown . (2 2. <- ® Nicaragua e 70 1460 
Palm, African, per cwt. . 20 29 0 Loewoop, Jamaica e ° 6 5 6 10 
S a6 «6 3% \ ee Tae Honduras . . ° 6 0 6 6 
»SouthSea . + 70 — 0 Campeachy . . . 8 0 710 
Linseed, per cwt. ° 3 c= © St Domingo. . « 6 5 6 10 
ii, per tun of 232 — {sees 50 0 52 0 MAnOoGANY, per foot. 
PITCH, British, — 6 0 00 Jamaica o~poar« B'S a 
Stockholm Boer FF 00 Honduras Ginspihionnale 9d 12d 
American . . +. ». 5 90 00 Cuba + - #0 » ‘idd 18d 
a eth bn 00 St Domingo . «oe 30d 
PIMENTO, Jamaien, perlb. 0s 9 0 10; © CorKwoop, Spanish ° £55 0 0 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLES, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in, the 
Observatory, Calton-hiil. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, 
afternoon. 
































































































































September. 
ep 
Attach 
Ther. |Barom.| T her. | Wind. 
Septe 1 { [M57 SET |W Herta, |[Sept.16{ Forn, sunsh. 
-125|M.63 Fair, with - 
2 { 52 -166)A. 66 NW. jsunshine. 17{ dull dayne 
{| s7| cedwea}le pum | of hy 
4 { 56 | -168)M.61 E. Sunshine 19 { ot morn. 
ol 4 warm, rain night. 
-125|M. , . 
5 {] 55) Sot |E | Ditto 20{ Ditto. 
Cf) oe ee y(Cble. | Ditto. aif Rain. foren, 
7 { 55 | *101 needy Chle. — but 22{ [Heavy ars.’ 
4 Te rain iL 
8 { 57 ee ow s. Dull, fair, 25{ - sunsh, 
od arm. ico 
-384)/A. 56 Foren. rain, Dull, rai 
9 54] ‘Srolm.se s|SW- [Foren rain 24 Dull, rain 
e386) A. 59 Fair, with Dull, 
~ { 8 oe v.30} SW. — 25{ 2 engl ng 
: - Morn. dull, Ditto, 
md) | cians} Woe tnonety}| 24 eve 
* orn. §' . ea 
12 {| 56 -512)M.60 }isw. ull aftern. 27{ with sain” 
. . Tost. morn, Dull, wi 
13 { 54) 716 1.59} aw. day sunsh. 28 { tone 
“u { 59 Tig =) sw. oo —_ 20{ Dull foren. 
: > ° rain. even. 
-984)M.65 Fair, with Dull, heavy. 
15 { 6 e999) A. eos W. isunshine. 30{ lshowers tain. 
Average of rain, 1.346. 
October. 
Attach. ma - 9 
Ther. |Barom. Ther. |Wind. Ther.|Barom.| Ther. |Wind. 
29.617|M.54 Morn. rain, 29.406 M.58 Morn. fair, 
Oct. 1 {|M.51 ror. Bay |B day dull.” [Oct 17 {/M-50 |°%.508 SE ViSw. lay rain.” 
-767|M.55 H.rain morn 18 { M46 | -560)/M. } Chie. Day foggy, 
2 {| 54] “Seala- S4y|E- day fogey- A. 49'| +520\A.53 » rain eveni 
56 Morn. shwr. 19{ M.46 “Seslac53 E Foren. fair, 
>. se} “a A52) OMS |. lee ce 
a{| 5 36 }(Cble. fumsh, mila.|  20{|M.t9 “460'4.55}{@ |Heary ain 
5 {| 51 36 }(SW. | Ditto. 21{/M.s9 | “Sola.s5} (2 rain night. 
M.57 Morn. frost, ’ -210|M. ; 
oy sPaealee mie | Sikes baat | 
57 ‘air, wit M.45 e Me NE. Ditto. 
7y| 53 SW. |sunshine. * 1999 'A.50 
{ x58} aif Mtg [29:415/M.52)|.,, [Day fair, 
8 {| 53 35 }isw. | Ditto. a3) | 328 4-32 rain might. 
54 Foren. dull, .659 M. ay fair,dull 
oy #0 A.-56 } [ble lrain aftern. 25{ M38 | S612 4.52 ae rain night, P 
? Dull, but -704,M. air, wi 
10 6 Ase NE. fair.’ 26{ ney <-> we “aw ®t 
-804]M.. Rain for the . 480 M. oren. 
a S501. 50 }[NW- May. 27{ wre ~352 A. 50 Ww. h.rain aftern. 
3 x rm. iM. junsh, 
12 {|A. 46 wae }|NWe May rain,” 28{ Mud0 | Petia. 43} (Cble- leoias 
“ee M.50\|yw, _|Foren. fair, 99 { M.35 | -625,\M.42) 1-4), |Morn. frost, 
13 {|A. ; A.48$|*  jaftern. rain. AL 10 | -629'Ae 43 day fair. 
ee M.48V [opie [Dull, but 50{|M.58 | -585.M-14 Ione, |Morn. frost, 
us { aa A. 50 § |CDle- lair. A.44| *572 A. 48 rain even, 
1s {|A: b 4 SAV, [Fair, with si{|M.ss | -309M-44¥ ly, [Fair, but 
56 *  jsunshine. : . . 
M. 47 M.59} ley, |Foren. dull, vapies 
16 { . 520A. 58 1S lrain aftern. Average of rain, 5.656. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. ‘ 


September. 


wee. Ge Cosby, from 3 Dr. Cor. and Sub- 


Lt. by purch. vice Blacket, ae 


Cor. and Sub-Lt. Kinlock, it by gee 
vice Howard, prom. ug. 
Franklin, Cor. and Sub Lt. 4 


7 Dr. Gds. —_- Surg. Ross, from 82 F. Assist. 


Surg. vice Morrison, ret. h. p. 1 yh 
7 
Cor. ar. Thewies, Lt. by purch. baw _ 


J. L. va Cor. by purch. 3 O- 

Cor. Sir W. L. Young, Bt. Lt. by 

purch. » prom. 28 4 
F. Shewell, Cor. 

J. H. Cholmeley, Cor. by vue, | vie 
hill, ret. 


horn! 
Lt. Macdonell Capt. by . = 
Lord T. Cecil, prom. 9 do. 
Cor. Musters, Lt do. 


J. ~~ a Lh by Mig do. 
Cor. vice 
Welsh, prom. Parn6 Se te 


Lt. Warde, from 25 F. Capt. by porch 
vice Taylor, ret. 
J. ooiye ttt Ens. by purch. aaa” Ken- 
, LF. 5 do. 
Lt. “eel Capt. by purch. vice Jones, 
ret. 


6 do. 
Ens. Tobin, Lt. do. 
— Kennedy, from 3 F. Ens. vice 
Richmond, 47 F 15 do. 
Lt. Wadeson, from h, p- 1 F. Paym. 
vice O’Keefe, 48 F. 9 do. 
Lt. Grierson, from 87 F. Lt. vice oe 
40 F. do. 
C. Campbell, Ens. by purch. vice Howe, 


72 F. 
— Gore, from h. p. Capt. ~ = 
on apt. Connor, from h. p. capt — 


Aug. 
Lt. po from 87F. Lt.vice South, 
ret. h. p. 87 F. 23 do. 
— South, from h. p. 87 F. Paym. y~ 

Campbell, dead 
st i Lt. by purch. vice Warde, 


K. Heyland, 1 urch. os 
a H. Strong ty Fe —_ 
Oo. 


ae are Ens. by purch. — 
Capt. Carden, from h. p. Capt. vice 
Sullivan, dead 2 do. 
Paym. Matthews, from 14 F. Paym. 
vice Monk, do. 
Ens. Carnie, Adj. vice Dicheme, < dead 


May 

Lt. Col. Smelt, from 41 F. Lt. Col. vice 
Le Blanc, 53 F. 9 ~~ 

Lt. Col. Sir E. K. Williams, K.C. 
from h. p. Lt. Col. vice Smelt, Pn 


9 
Capt. Amos, o— h. p. 40 Fe _ 
vice pie - P- 
Lt. Rob. F. M ‘Dermott, from AD 


Yapt. Morrison, from h. p. Ca) vie 
Mallet, dead ' PS. 


47 


58 


64 


70 
71 
72 
74 
76 
81 


85 
87 
89 
91 
92 


93 


96 


Lt. Wainwright, Capt. vice Hill, dead 
3 Jan. 1826 

Ens. Richmond, from 11 F. Lt. by 

purch. vice Smith, 12 F. 

15 Aug. 1827 

Lt. Col. Le im, from 37 F. Lt. Col, 
vice Peel, h > 9 do. 
Capt. Hon. N. H.C. Massey, from Cape 
av. Capt, by purch. vice os, 


cit Gi Gun, Maj. by purch. vice Pedi, 
prom. Aug. 
Brevet Maj. Brackenbury, from h. p. 
Port. an “Spanish Armies, Capt. do. 
Ens. er. from 74 F. Ens. A 
Blackburn, 59 F. 9 do. 
Capt. Douglas, Maj. by purch. vice 


Bn ret. 23 
yers, from 1 W. I. Regt. a ™ 


F. Garnier, Ens. by purch. vice Go- 
ring, prom. 16 do. 
Assist. Surg. Marshall, from 87 we 
sist. Surg. 9 do. 
Ens. Wilton, from 25 F. Ens. vice 
Cockburn, 74 F. do. 
Lt. Jones, Adj. vice snpeetys yd 


Ens. Rose from 14 F. Ens. vice ° Knox 
ug. 
Ens. Cockburn, from 70 F. Ens. svi 
Phillips, 58 F. 
Lt. Col. Maberley, from 96 F. Lt. Col 
vice Wardlaw, ret. h. p. 13 Sept. 
N. C. W. Thomas, Ens. by purch. vice 
Gravatt, canc. 16 Aug. 
Maj. Hogarth, from h. p. Maj. be Ro- 
bertson, prom. 8 do. 
Assist. Suzy. Scott, M.D. from r+ Pp. 
1 oe ~~ Assist Surg. vice Ross, 
7D 23 do. 
w. Todd. Ens. by purch. vice we 
prom. 50d 
3. Ralph, Ens. vice eames De) 
an. 1826 
Ens. Knox, from 72 F. Lt by purch. 
vice Grover, prom. 9 Aug. 1827 
Lt. Col. Sutherland, from h. p. . Oem 
vice Dalyell, canc. 
Ens. Hughes, from 91 F. Adj. with 
rank of Lt. vice Deans, dead 


13 Sept. 
Quar. Mast. M‘Donald, Adj. with rank 
of Ens. vice Ireland, di 23 Aug. 


Capt. Christian, from h. Pp» Quar. - ~ 
vice M‘Donald, Adj. 

Lt. Col. Fullarton, from h. p. Lt. Col. 
vice Maberley, 76 F. 13 Sept. 


1W.1.R. Lt. me 5 Capt. by —— vlee 


Myers, 63 F. 23 Aug. 
—_— Mompesson, from h. p. 53 F. Lt. 


do. 
Ceylon R. Lt. Brahan, Capt. vice Bayley ont 


1 Feb. 

Capt. coane, from h. p. Capt vice 
Malcolm, dead 2 Aug. 
2d Lt. Pickard, Ist Lt. vice Brahan do. 
Capt. F. N. Eayl of Mountcharles, from 
h. p. Capt. vice Antill, prom. 30 do. 
P. J. Bolton, 2d Lt. by . vice 


Grant t. 
Ens. F. Bland, from h. p. 2a Lt. Ate. 


Cape Corps wn byt T. “4 awe Cor. by mee 


h 
R. At Col. We Ge 


L Walch: frc from 17D Cc 
t. ’ r. Capt. rch. 
i 53 F. . bo par t. 


ton, Quar. Mast. 2 Aug. 
a — Quar. Mast. vice “ 
Pp, Paym. —- Nott ol 

4. 
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Ordnance Department. 
Sag Oe. 6 Oe. Cae, Ist \y view Dem. 
A Fortune, Quar. Mast. vice Calder, 
ad 26 July 
T. Gilbertson, do. vice Clarke, a 
Aug. 


Royal Eng. Gent. Cadet W. H. Ford, 2d Lt. 50 do. 
” St. G. L. Lister, do. do. 





E. T. Ford, do. do. 
Staff. 
Bt. Lt. Col. Bain , Perm. As. Quar. 


Mast. Gen. and Lt. Col. vice Sir J. 
Dickson, Quar. Mast. ar | in aie 
Ward, froin h. p. 56 i Perm. 
As. Quar. Mast. Gen. and Maj. vice 
Bainbrigge do. 
Quar. Mast. Kinkie, h. p. 19 Dr. to be 
acting Adj. to Riding Establishment 
at St John’s Wood Barracks, with 
temporary rank of Cor. while so em- 
ployed 6 Sept. 


Hospital Staff: 
As. Surg. Fesikingtone from 7 F. to be 
Surg. to the Forces, vice Bell, h. p. 
30 Aug. 1827 
P. Baird, M.D. to be Hosp. As. to the 
Forces, vice Wallace, 87 F. 15 June 
J. Y. Skelton, do. vice Rumley, ee 


D. Maclachlan, do. vice vite, res. 


Aug. 
Brevet. 

The undermentioned Cadets of the Honourable the 
East India Company's Service to have Tempo- 
rary Rank as Ensigns duting the period of their 

ng placed under the Command of Lieutenant 

Colonel oy A the Royal Engineers at Chat- 



































ham, for Fie Sastructions in ihe Art of Sap- 
ping and Mining. 
Gent. Cadet H. Giberne 19 June 1827 
T. Smythe 1 Aug. 
R. Henderson do. 
J. Glasfurd do. 
J. W. Robertson do. 
J.J. ¥F. Cruickshank do. 
——- J. W. Fraser do. 
G. C t do. 
J. R. Oldfield do, 
J. Anderson do. 
R. S. Mastet do. 
J. Gilmore do. 
Unattached. 

To be iis. Colonel of Infant rchase. 

Aug. 1827 


ea Peddie, from 56 F. 2 
bee” es of Infantry by purchase. 
rom 55 F. 4 Sept. 1827 
To be Containe of ++ by “ 
Lt. Trotter, from 7 Dr. 
— Ponsonby, from 8 Dr. 28 do. 
— Payne, from 35 F. 
—— Forbes from 61 F. 25 do. 
To be Lieutenant of Infantry by purchase. 
Cor. Burges, from Cape Cav. 
23 Aug. 1827 


The undermentioned Officers, aang Brevet Rank 
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tot fe General Order Order of 25th —— 1826, 


Tow Lt. Col. Robertson, ral ig 9 82 
To be M of Infant ep + 1827 
0 3 0 ‘a le 
Bt. Maj. Meade, from $8 F. do. 
To be Captains of Infantry. 
Lt. Elliott, from 87 do. 
—— Macdonald, from 23 F. do. 
Exchanges. 
Major odo. 80 F. with Major Fancourt, 
Poe Le Col Pres lon Regt. with Major 
‘ol. Fraser on wi 
Bircham, h. p. 1 R. Vi Ve be 
Capt. Hon. J. Kennedy, 5 Dr. Gds. rec. diff. 


with Capt. Francis Westenra, h. p. 
oe, t. Hutchinson, 47 F. with Capt. D. Camp- 


P- 
Lieut. Lovelace, 16 Dr. rec. diff. with . Lieut. 
Lewis, h. a 
a i keraft, 52 F. with Lieut. Norton, 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Lieutenant General. 
William Thomas. 
Lieutenant Colonel. 
Barrett, Gren. Gds, 


Majors. 
Snape, 63 F. - 
Brine, h. p. Unatt. 

Captains. 
Taylor, 1 F. 


Jones, 11 F. 
De Raymond, h. p. 60 F. 
Ensigns and Cornets. 
ie, 12 Dr. 
Thorahill. 8 Dr. 
Brett, h. p. 94 F. 
Deaths. 
Lieutenant Colonel. 
J.B. Wang h. p. Unatt. Wemyss Hall, Fife- 
shir 13 May 1837. 
aye 9 Sept. 
ing, . Can 
Hamilton, 45 F. Moulemsine, Madras 


Hill, 63 F. Portugal 51 July 
Lieutenant. 

Bonnes, 55 F. Cape of Good Hope 2 May 

Norton, 84 F. Port Royal, Jamaica 16 July 

Ireland (Adj.) 93 F. Antigua 25 June 


Dennis, h. p. 25 F. 
Hudson, h. p. 22 F. Carofin, Co. Clare 15 LAas 
Elwood, h. . 37 F. » do. 5 do. 


M‘Lean, late 10 Vet. Bn. Cork 19 June 
— late 6 Vet. Bn. Frankfort — 


6 Apr. 
Hall, h. p 25 F. Bom - 
Goebel, h. p. 5 Line rend Leg. Minden, Hanover 
16 June 
Quarter-Masters. 
Gould, 58 F. Cawnpore _ 21 Mar. 
Cockburne, 84 F. Fort Augustus, Jamaica 
18 July 


Forbes, 99 F. Mauritius 1 May 
Anderton, h, p..4 Dr. ical Dep 
Medical 


J. B. Weber, h. p. Dep. Ins; FP alermo 14A 
Dunlop. Assist. Surg. 29 F. Buttevant 20 a 


superior to their Regimental Commissions,have _Hett, h. p. Rifle Brigade, Chatham 27 do. 
October. 
6F. Ensign Bebee, Lt. by 7 vice Unattached. 
Bowes, prom. 20 Sept. 1827. 
40 As. Sur. Bell, M.D. from 36 F. As. To be “wn ri A by purchase. 
Surg. vice M‘Kenzie, res. do. Earl of ee 
48 Maj. Bell, Lt. Col. by purch. vice lon Reg. Oct. 1827. 
Camiltere, retir. do. 
Capt. Robinson, wae > Sethanps 
Lieut. Fothergill, —— Lt. Pitman, 2 Dr. Gds. with Lieut. Lewis, 16 Dr. 
56 Po 40 << nina, Se, Sung, vice Resignations and Retirements. _ 
lon Reg. * sq a Ca es Lt.-Col. Cimitiere, 48 F. 
~ ce Lord Mountchar peo, Brevet Lt.-Col. Maule, h. p. Unatt. 


Vou. XXII. 


Assistant-Surgeon M‘K , 40 F. 
5E 








764 
Deaths. 
‘ Generals, : 
Earl of Pembroke, K.G. Col, of 6 Dt. London 


26 Oct. 1827 
Sir John Murray, Bart. G.C.H. Col. of 56 F. 
Frankfort on the Maine 15 do. 
Lieutenant-Generals. 
Lightburne, 53 F. 
Skinner. 
Colonel, 

Hawker, R. Art. Lt. Gov. of Tilbury Fort, Wool- 
h 12 Oct 


wic! 
Lieutenant-Colonels. 
De Montmoreney, h. p. York Hussars, Naples 
4 Oct. 1827 
Alex. Grant, late of R. Afriean Col. Corps, Elgin, 


N.B. Oet. 
Daws, late of R. Mar. 
Captains. 
Grove, 13 Dr. Bengal 
Vanspall, 41 F. Severndroog, Bellary, Madras 
25 Feb. 1827. 
Brown, 41 F. Bellary, Madras 17 do. 
Butterfield, 41 F. at sea 7 June 
Payne, h. p. unatt. late of 55 F. Northampton 


18 Sept. 

Telford, h. p. 20 F. Cheltenham 6 July 
Darby, h. p. Independents 

Mitteihozn, h. p. Watteville’s Regt. Naples 

4 


Oct. 

Stecle, R. Mar. Art. Barrack Master at Ports- 
mouth 26 Aug. 
Young, late of R. Mar. May 20, 
Walsh, h. p. R. Mar. 7 May. 
Wright, do. Dee. 21, 


Lieutenants. 
——— 13 Dr. on passage to England from Ma- 
ras 


Login, 41 F. Bangalore, Madras 8 March, 1827. 
Brown, 81 F. Port Royal, Jamaica 30 July. 
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CDee, 


Hon. M. St Clair, 84 F. Port Royal, Jamaica 
hi 


J. Campbell, h. p. 91 F. 
O’Halloran, Royal African Col. Corps, Sierra 

Leone 3 July 
Jobling, h. p, 60 F. 5 Oct. 
Lyster, h. p. R. Irish Art. London 7 do. 


Oddie, h. p. 33 F. York 4 Sept. 
Sir W. C. Edgworth, late of Invalids, Hull 

; 50 July 
Collins, h. p. Unatt. late of 2 Dr. Gds. 
Lawrence, h. p. R. Mar. 12 Sept. 
Phillipps, do, ll SS 


Second Lieutenants and Ensigns. 
Driscoll, 84 F. Up. Park Camp, Jamaica 
17 Aug. 1827 
Nelson, (Adj.) 84 F. Fort Augustus, Jamaica 
12 do. 
Selway, 86 F. Fort King George, Tobago 28 July 


Moffatt, 92 F. Edinburgh Castle 31 Aug. 
Morgan, late of R. Mar. 28 do. 
Ellinett, h. p. R. Mar, 26 Apr. 
Walter, do. 12 do, 


Paymaster. 
Orr, 97 F. on passage to England from Ceylon 
Qua. Masters. 

Patten, late 1 R. Vet. Bat. 29 Sept. 1827. 
Anderton, h. p, 4 Dr. Canterbury 16 do. 
Chaplain. 

Duncan, h. p. 73 F. Alton, Hants 29 Aug. 1827. 
Medical Department. 

Tully, Dep. Insp. of Hosp. Jamaica 
Quincey, Staff Surg. London 3 Oct. 1827. 
Lyster, Surg. 91 F. Nav. Hosp. Gibraltar 14 Aug. 
Stoddart, As. Surg. 1 F. on passage to England 
Wilkinson, As. Surg. 84 F. Muilingar 
29 Sept. 

Armstrorg, As. Surg. Rifle Brig. Annapolis Royal, 

Nova Scotia 3 do. 
De Porre, As. Surg. R. Mar. Feb. 





ALPHABETICAL List oF ENGLISH Bankrurts, from 22d Aug. to 22d Oct. 
1827. 


Ackroyd, J. Sheffield, draper 

Abbott, Leamington-priors, Warwickshire, cabi- 
net-maker 

Alexander, J. Conifisborough, Yorkshire, draper 

Braithwaite, '. Leeds, ironmonger 

Bray, W. Redruth, Cornwall, saddler 

Bugby, J. Pall Mail East, St James’s, bill broker 

Buckley, J. New Bain, Saddleworth, Yorkshire, 
elothier 

Bayley, P. Cheddar, Somersetshire 

Beecheno, R. Stamford, jeweller 

Brick, W. and J. Hampson, Manchester, grocer. 

Birch, S. Manchester, grocer 

Biakie, J. Oxford-street, haberdasher 

Burdy, G. West Derby, Lancashire, glass manu- 
faeturer p 

Breeze, R. junior, Great Yarmouth, ironmonger 

Bird, N. North Shields, earthenware manuiac- 


turer 2 

Boutle, E. Back-road, St George’s-in-the-East, 

ilder 

Burgis, G. Eton, currier 

Barber, S. and T. P. Hillary, Dowgate-hill, wine- 
merchants 

Booth, W. Worksop, Notts, maltster 

Collins, W. Witney, Oxfordshire, blanket manu- 
facturer 

Clargo, J. Bucklebury, Berkshire, yeoman 

Croad, J. M. Cheltenham, scrivener 

Collins, S. W. Witney, Oxfordshire, blanket ma- 
nufacturer 

Cox, C. Newcastle-under-Lyne, common brewer 

Clarke, G. B. Gerrard-street, Soho, wine-mer- 


chant 
Clegg, I, T. Mather, jun. and R. Pringle, Etna 
Iron Works, West Derby, founders 
Cartiedge, S. and J. Lincoln, merchants 
Cartmei, R. Penrith, Cumberland, gunsmith 
Dangerfield, G. late of Bromyard, Herefordshire, 


Dorvell, G. faarthowough-terrace, Walworth, auc- 


Duval, P. junior, Minories, carpenter 
Elliott, R. T. Ipswich, King’s Lynn, and Nor- 
wich, linen-draper 


Egan, P. Strand, bookseller 

Edwards, J. Water-lane, Blackfriars, victualler 

Ebsworth, H. J. and W. Badham, Nun’s-court, 
Coleman-street, wool-brokers 

Emmott, R. Stroud, Kent, horse-dealer 

Fearn. G. Nottingham, dealer in shoes 

Fletcher, J. Ashton-under-Lyne, victualler 

Ferns, T. Manchester, merchant 

Fewster. J. Knaresborough, tallow-chandler 

Field, W. Nutkin’s-corner, Bermondsey, plumber 

Frinder, J. Oxford, pastry-ecok 

Fenwick, G. Grosvenor-mews, Hanover-squarc, 
veterinary-surgeon 

— W. Biandford-forum, Dorsetshire, vic- 
tualler 

Goodman, H. Kidderminster, Worcestershire, 
carpet manufacturer 

Gleave, P. Heaton Norris, Lancashire, victualler 

Grimston, R. and G. Wilkinson, Preston lane, 
corn-dealers 

Greenfield, W. Kirkstead, Lincolnshire, miller 

Glover, J. Newcastie-under-Lyne, grocer 

Gaillard, P. Billiter street, merchant 

Gee, J. Nottingham, pawnbroker 

Gilbert, G. late of Burgh, LincoJnshire, maltster 

Hart, G. West Ham, Essex, corn-merechant 

Hobaon, C. Leeds, victualler 

os ~ eee J.T. Abchurch-lane, dry-salting bro- 

er 

Haas, A. Manchester, merchant 

Harrison, W. B. Manchester, cotton-dealer 

Hill, W. Cheltenham, victualler 

Hilton, G. and R. Manchester, merchants 

Halford, T. Coventry, cabinet-maker 

Hughes, R. Carmarthen, ironmonger 

Hayes, W. and T. Torquay, Devonshire, linen- 


raper 

Heaton, L. — Heaton, Lancashire, cotton-manu- 
facturers 

Haxbey, J. and T. Winterbottom, Barnsley, 
Yorkshire, bleachers 

Homwood, T. Canterbury, baker 

Holland, I. and E. Leicester, grocers 

Hayes, M. and M,. A. Twickenham, schoolmis- 
tresses 


Aug, 
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Haselden, W. Liverpool, shipbuidder 


Hagarty, J. Liverpool, merchant 
Ham, W. West Croker, Somersetshire, common- 


brewer 
Hallett, H. Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, tailor 
Hopkins, W. Oxford, coach-maker 
Ivens, M. Combfields, Warwickshire, sheep-sales- 


man 

Knight, T. Cole-harbour-lane, Surrey, smith 

Keogh, G. D. Cornhill, ye ee pes 

Knott, R. and R. Turner, Salford, neashire, 
Moscow and Spanish leather-factors 

Kerby, E. Stafford-street, Bond-street, bookseller 

Lake, G. Heaton Norris, Lancashire, hat-manu- 
facturer 

Low, A. C. late of Mark-lane, merchant 

Lockwood, J. Wakefield, Yorkshire, maltster 

Lubbock, W. L. Leamington-priors, Warwick- 
shire, bookseller 

Lawford, J. F. Mewington, Surrey, ironmonger 

Lyne, W. and T. Sudell, Liverpool, merchants 

a T. Clifton, Gloucestershire, painter and 
glazier 

Morris, W. Lower Thames-street, potter 

Mayne, H.'G. Copthall buildings, merchant 

Miller, J. Cummersdale, Toll Bar Gate, Cumber- 
land, innkeeper 

— J. Nottingham-place, Stepney, linen- 


raper 
Maye Maryland-point, Westham, Essex, gar- 
ene 


r 

Morgan, D. Civen Coedy Cymmer, Breconshire, 
shopkee 

Ord, J. R street, silk-mercer 

Parsons, W. Vauxhall-bridge-road, coal-merchant 

Pain, J. Paulton, Somersetshire, brewer 

Pritchard, T. Footscray, Kent, surgeon 

Phillips, J. York-place, Old Gravel-lane, potatoe 
salesman 

Pluckett, J. oeneni ent, grocer 

Price, L. Park-street, Regent’s-Park, serivener 

Powles, T.and J. Beeeh-street, Barbican, hosiers 

Potts, T. Rotherhithe-wall, baker 

Robinson, M. Woodhouse-Carr, Yorkshire, dyer 

Ricket, H. Carthusian-street, Charter-house- 
square, victualler 

Rashmore, M. King’s-terrace, Commercial-road 

Rodway, M. H. late of Swell’s-hill, Gloucester- 
shire, butcher 
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Rogers, S. Bristol, vin chant 

Rothwell, W, Liv: ‘merchant 

Robinson, E. Stokesley, York, grocer 

Robinson, H. Adam’s-row, Hampstead-road, glass 
paper-manufacturer ; 

Rogers, R. Cateaton-street, bookseller 

Robinson, T. Crawford-street, linen-draper 

Robson R. Hanley, Staffordshire, groeer 

Riding, B. Liverpool, flour-dealer 

Smith, H. W. Lawrence, Poultney-place, mer- 


chant 
Selway, H. Leigh-upon-Mendip, Somersetshire, 
baker 


Stratford, J. Clarges-street, Piccadilly, surgeon 

Seott, G. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, hatter 

Smith, J. Stafford, innkeeper 

Silburn, T. L. and H. R. Richardson, Manches- 
ter, booksellers 

Smalridge, M. and G. N. Smalridge, Exeter, 
dealers in china 

Sommerville, R. H. Liverpool 

— W. Chalk Farm, St Pancras, tavern- 


eeper 

Spencer, W. Manchester, grocer 

Stone, S. Derby, ironmonger 

Stevens, G. Islington-green, victualler 

Stephenson, T. New Malton, Yorkshire 

Turner J. Manchester, corn-broker 

Thomas, W. Upper King-street, Holborn, car- 
penter 

Toone, J. Loughborough, draper 

Taylor, J. Manchester, timber-merchant 

Tibbatts, R. Gloucester, oil-merchant ’ 

Timothy, A. and M. Stuart, Regent-street, milli- 


ners 

Verbeke, H.C. Adam’s-court, Old Broad-street, 
lime-inerchant 

Wheeldon, B. Manchester, cabinet-inaker 

Wilson, R. Friar-street, Blackfriar’s-road, hard- 
ware-manufacturer 

Wright, J. Prince’s-street, Leicester-square, smith 

Whitelegg, J. Manchester, dyer 

Wilelrton, R. New Bolingbrooke, Lincolnshire, 
carpenter 

Wakefield, W. H.. Villiers-street, Strani, coal- 
merchant 

Wapshott, R. late of Drury-lane, victualler 

Whitehead, W. Minchinhampton, Gloucester. 
shire, trader 
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Austen, John, jeweller and silversmith in Dundee 

Barclay, William and Co. cabinet-makers in Crewn 
street, Hutchesontown 

Dalgliesh, James, linen-draper, West Port, Edin- 
burgh 

Denn, Walter Stewart, builder in Edinburgh 

Dickson, James, iron-monger, wright, and build- 
er, Lanark 

Dirom, William, house-carpenter, Edinburgh 

Ferguson, Alexander, draper,Grassmarket, Edin- 


burgh 
Gaptaat, William, Writer to the Signet, and 
builder in Edinburgh 
Gay, John, builder in Edinburgh 
Gilmour, James, Co. merchants in Glasgow 
Glover, John, builder, Union-street, Edinburgh 
Hutton, David, haberdasher, Edinburgh 


Johnston, James, builder, Glasgow 

M‘Killigin and Robertson, merchants ang ship- 
owners, Bantt 

M‘Kissoc, Hew, and Co. wood-merchants, Ayr 

Meck, John, perfumer in Glasgow 

Moncrieff, Alexander, flesher, Perth 

Reid, Peter, dyer and wool-spinner at Milton 

Smith, William, advocate, stone-merehant, and 
quarrier in Aberdeen 

Stephens, Henry, of Balmadies, in the county of 
Forfar, dealer in cattle and sheep, and in mart 

Stevenson, James, and Son, manufacturers, Stir- 


ling 

Tait, Robert, merchant and-draper, High street, 
Edinburgh 

Todd, William, merchant in Glasgow 

Ure, Robert, merchant, Glasgow 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

August 19. At Tulloch Castle, the Lady of 
Duncan Davidson, Esq. of Tulloch, M. P. of a 
daughter. 

. At Geneva, the Marchioness of T'weeddale, 
of a son. 

28. At Cowhill, the Lady of Captain Charles 
James Johnston, R. N. of a son. 

51. At Claremont Street, Mrs James Balfour, 
of a daughter. 

. At 96, Great Russell Street, London, 
the y of William Kaye, Esq. Councillor at 
Law, of a son. 

6. At London, Mrs Robert Slater, of Fore 
Street, of a son. 

8. The Lady of John M‘Candy, Esq. of Craigs, 
of a daughter. 

9. At Spring Bank, Lasswade, Mrs Lyon, of a 
daughter. 

— At-Traquair Manse, Mrs Campbell, of a son, 


11. At Saxe Cobourg Place, Mrs Callendcr, of 
a daughter. 

— At Oldfield Hall, Cheshire, the Lady of 
John A. Murray, Esq. of a son. 

13. At Gibraltar, the Lady of Colonel Marsha! 
of Calderhead, of a daughter. ; 

14. At Makerstoun Manse, Mrs Hogarth, of a 


son. 

15. At St Mary’s, the Lady of Captain Maedo- 
nald, royal ineers, of ason. 

— At Aberdeen, the Lady of William Dauney, 
Esq. advocate, of a son. 

18. At Castlemains, Lanarkshire, Mrs Finlay, 
of a son. 

— At Newton, the Lady of Colonel Cunning- 
ham, of a son. 

19. At Burnbank, near Carluke, the Lady of 
Licutenant J. K. Gloag, of the Hon. East India 
— any’s 2d Regiment of Native Infantry, of a 
daughter, 
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20. At No. 1, Northumberland Street, Mrs 
, of a daughter. 
21. At Ham the Lady of 
T. . of a ter. 


22. At Dove Cor, Musselburgh, Mrs John Orr, 


a son. 
— On board his Wiahevty's ae Bite, on her 
from South America, the wife of C. R. 
co or Esq. his Majesty’s Consul-General in 
a 


of a son. 

24. At 59, Great King Street, Mrs C. C. Stew- 
art, of a son. 

— At Drummond Place, Mrs Paul, of a son. 

26. At Pitt Street, Mrs William Neill Grant, of 
@ son. 

— The Lady of John Scott of Gala, Esq. of a 


— In Great George Street, Westminster, the 
of Major H. G. Broke, of a son. 
— At No. 1, Charlotte Square, Mrs Watson, of 


yy 
— At No. 5, Forth Street, Mrs Mackenzie, of 
son. 


a 
27. Mrs Hinshaw, Buchanan Street, of a son. 
28. At the British Hotel, Edinburgh, Lady Ca- 
Boileau, of a son. 
— At Abbey Manse, Paisley, Mrs Macnair, of 


2 son. 
+2 At Glasgow, Mrs Honeyman, Regent Street, 


a son. 

30. At No. 2, York Place, Mrs J. A. Cheyne, 
ofa cmngien. 

— At Maitland Street, the Lady of Dr Pagan, 
of a son. 
ox At Comrie Manse, Mrs M‘Isaac, of a daugh- 


— At — a oe mene the — of 
Captain ing, late of Lesseudrum, r- 
deenshire, of a om 

Oct. 1. At Bandrum, Fife, the Lady of Captain 
Durie, of a son. 

— At Kelvinside, Mrs Alexander Dennistoun, 
of a son. 

2. At the palace of the British envoy at Flo- 
rence, Lady Ly OF lady of the Right Hon. 
Lord Bu h, his Majesty’s envoy at Florence, 
of a daughter. 

— At Carlisle, Mrs Anderson of Harehope, of 


@ son. 

— At21, Windsor Street, Mrs Jolly, of a son. 

— At Balkoil, the Lady of John Adair, Esq. of 
Genoch, of a son. 

— At Chekenham, the Lady of Hurt Sitwell, 
Esq. of a son and hejr. 

4. At Newmanswalls, Montrose, the Right Hon. 
Lady Ann Cruikshanks, of a daughter. 

— AtGilmore Place, Mrs W. M. Bisset, of a 


son, 

5. At 6, Mansfield Place, Mrs John Anderson, 
junior, of a still-borh child. 

6. At Sunnyside —— Lanark, Mrs Alexan- 
der Gillespie, of a —_ ter. 

7. At Cahir, the lady of Captain Oram, of the 
Royal Scots Greys, of a son. 

— At London, Mrs Dr Bartlett, of a daughter. 

9. Mrs George Kinnear, of a son. 

— At Castle Craig, Lady Gibson Carmichael, of 


a son. 

10. At Drumpellier, Mrs Andrew Buchanan, 
of a daughter. 

11. Mrs Turnbull, 20, Annandale Street, of a 


— Mrs Blackie, Windsor Street, of a son. 

— At London, Mrs Dr Barlet, of a daughter. 

12. In = Street, the lady of W. M. Bond, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

— At Shotton Hal Shropshire, the lady of 
Watkins Wm. Watkins, Esq. younger of Shotton 
Hall, of a daughter. 

13. At Claremont Place, Mrs Brown, widow of 
Archibald Brown, Esq. of a daughter. 

— At Montrose, Mrs Smart of Cononsyth, of a 


iter. 
14. At25, James’ Square, Mrs Hewat, of a son. 
— At folkemmet, the lady of Sir Wm. Baillic, 
Bart. of a son. 
15. At 2%, Pitt Street, Mrs Marshall, of a son. 
— At 1, Nelson Street, Mrs Carphin, of a 


3. At the Earl of Rosslyn’s, St James’s Square, 
London, Lady Loughborough, cf a son. ‘ 

z1. At Vellore, Mrs Pearson, of Myrecairnie, of 
a daughter, 


Births, Marriages. 





22, At 28, Dublin Street, Mrs Maeandrew, of 
a rg still-born. 
. At Ratajan House, the lady of A. K. M% 
Kinnon, Esq. of Scallisaig, of a son. 
— At Upper Gray Street, Newington, Mrs G, 
Cairns, of a daughter. 
24. At London, Viscountess Goderich, of a 


son. 
25. At 4, Dundas Street, Mrs Charles Gray, of 


a son. 

27. At10, Abercromby Place, Mrs Adolphus 
M. Ross, of a son. 

28. At 4, Warriston Crescent, Mrs Cumming, 
of a daughter. : 

; — Mrs C. Innes, 5, Stafford Street, of adaugh- 
er. ‘ 
— At Wallhouse, Mrs Gillon, of a daughter. 

50. The lady of George Forbes, Esq. of Spring- 
hill, of a daughter. 

Nov. 2. At Portabello, the lady of Captain 
Stewart, rifle brigade, of a daughter. 

3 At Woodcockdale Cottage, Linlithgowshire, 
Mrs Fraser, of a son. 

Lately. At the Earl of Harewood’s, Hanover 
Square, London, the Countess of Sheffield, of a 
son. 

— At Brampton, near London, Mrs Thomson, 
Dean Terrace, Stockbridge, of a dead-born child. 
MARRIAGES, 

Feb. 27. At Poonah, James Brydon, M. D. 
Bombay Medical Establishment, to Eliza, daugh- 
ter of James Home, Esq. 

March 1. At Moidapore, Bengal, Charles Mar- 
riott Caldecott, Esq. of the civil service, to Mar- 
garet, daughter of Thomas Smith, Esq. superin- 
tending surgeon, Bengal Establishment. 

12, At Poonah, Edward, son of J. March, Esq, 
of the county of Sussex, to Jane Inglis, daughter 
of the late William Forlong, Esq. of Wellshot. 

15. At Bombay, Captain Philip Maughan, of 
the Hon. East India Company’s Marine, and a 
Member of the Marine Board, Bombay, to Eliza- 
beth, youngest daughter of the late James Arnott, 
Esq. Arbikie, Forfarshire. 

May 16. At the Mauritius, William Blair, Esq. 
of Avontoun, advocate, one of his Majesty’s Com- 
missioners of Inquiry, to Jane Christian, eldest 
daughter of Henry Nourse, Esq. Cape of Good 
Hope. 

July 24. At the Government-House, Cape 
Town, Dudley Montague Perceval, fourth son of 
the late Right Hon. Spenser Perceval, to Mary 
Jane, eldest daughter of Major-Gen. os 
Bourke, C.B. Lieut.-Governor of the Cape 
Good Hope. 

— At Carthagena, South America, Robert 
Haldane, Esq. Mexican Consul, to Jane, only 
daughter of Robert Kerr, Esq. surgeon, Portobello. 

Aug. 28. At London, Charles Heneage, Esq. tao 
Louisa, third daughter of Lord Graves, and niece 
to the Marquis of Anglesea. 

— At London, Mr Alexander Russell, jun. to 
Harriet, only daughter of A. Wray, Esq. Sid- 
mouth Street, 

31. John Campbell, Esq. of Coilag, to Cathe- 
rine, only daughter of the late Hugh Dow, Esq. 
Fort-William. 

Sept. 3. At Pear Mount, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
Andrew Cassels Howden, Esq. W. S. to Catherine 
Sinclair, only child of Adam Robinson, Esq. of 
Pear Mount. 

— At Edinburgh, Edward Livingston, solicitor, 
Edinburgh, to Jane, eldest daughter of the late 
Robert Spence, dentist. 

4. At Edinburgh, Mr John Shand, W. S. to 
Isobel, oniy daugnter of David Lister, of Kinnin- 
month, Esq. W.S. 

— At Edinburgh, Dr J. H. Davidson, to Mrs 
Crawford Macleod. 

— At London, Mr Colin Mackenzie Fraser, of 
the Register House, Edinburgh, to Eliza, third 
daughter of the late Mr Robert Willis, of Martha 
Brae, Jamaica. 

6. At Edinburgh, Captain Waugh, late of the 
48th regiment, to Mary Makin, eldest daughter of 
John Gillot, Esq. 

— At‘Edinburgh, Robert Boog, Esq. Solicitor 
Supreme Courts, to Margaret, second daughter of 
the deceased Robert Waugh, Esq. Foxhall. 

7. At Chesterfield, John Wilson Anderson, Esq, 
M. D. Bonnington, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
Joseph Astley, Esq. Edinburgh. 
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8. At London, Donald M Esq. second 11. At Hoscoat, Thomas Stavert, Esq, of Liver- 
son of Lieut.-General Sir Fitsroy Maclean, Bart, ; to M second daughter of Adam Sta- 
to Harriet, second daughter of Maitland. vert, Esq. of Hoscoat. 
10. At Aberuchil, Perthshire, Palmer 15. At Mill of Garvock, James Mill, Esq. Johns- 
Hutton, Esq. B.A. of Magdalen College, Oxford, haven, to Ann, daughter of the late James 


youngest son of the Rev. Henry Hutton, Col- 
chester, to Mary, daughter of the late James 
Drummond, Esq. of Strageath. 

11. At Gilmore Place, Thomas Henderson, Esq. 
surgeon, Edinburgh, to Miss Christian Lamont, 


P 

— At Alloa, James Greig, junior, Esq. to Agnes 
Helen, youngest daughter of Peter Macfarlane, 
Esq. of West Cambus. 

13. At No- 11, Bank Street, Mr Patrick Dall, 
Superintendant of Leith Docks, to Matilda, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr Daniel Forrest, merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

17. At Glasgow, William Christie, Esq. fifth son 
of the late James Christie, Esq. of Durie, Fife- 
shire, to Clara, second daughter of the late James 
Burshall, M.D., of Richmond, in Yorkshire. 

18. At Buccleuch Place, Mr Andrew Muir, to 
Miss Margaret Stewart Shanks. 

— At Lanark, John Hunter, junior, Esq. W.S. 
to Helen, daughter of the late Richard Vary, Esq. 
of Crossford. 

— At Old Aberdeen, Mr Alexander Smith, mer- 
chant, Aberdeen, to Margaret, eldest daughter of 
John Irvine, jun. Esq. 

19. At Walcot Church, Bath, the Rev. William 
St John Smyth, of Belfast, A.M. domestic chap- 
lain to the Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, to 
aeeye second daughter of Henry Mant, Esq. of 

t 


— At Whitechurch, near Dublin, Mr D. M‘- 
Crummen, merchant, Leith, to Caroline, daugh- 
= < John O’ Neill, Esq. of Larch Hill, county of 

ublin. 

23. At Waterford, John Loudon, Esq. M.D. to 
Jessie, third daughter of the late Mr James Kel- 
ton, Roucan. 


24. At holm, Thomas Rogerson, Esq. ge- 
pa agent, Dundee, to Miss Kenwick, Lang- 
olm. 


25. Mr Robert Berwick of Detchant, Northum- 
berland, to Mary Anne Selby, daughter of Pri- 
deaux Selby, Esq. of Belford. 

26. At No. 34, Charlotte Square, Lieut.-Col. 
Pitman, of the East India Company’s Service, to 
Mary, second daughter of the late John Anderson, 
Esq. of Inchyra, in the county of Perth. 

27. At ee Mr Gilbert Robertson, mer- 
chant, Lerwick, to Miss Mary Semple Stewart, 
daughter of the late Rev. J. Stewart of Anderston. 

28. At Spott House, Svan Babbington, Esq. 
of Greenfort, county of Donegal, to Isabella, third 
daughter of Robert Hay, Esq. of Spott. 

Oct. 2. At Airdrie, Mr Robert Russell, mer- 
chant, Edinburgh, to Anne, youngest daughter 
of the late Mr James Shanks, Starlaw. 

— At Leith, Mr James Reid, writer, Maryfield, 
Portobello, to Helen, youngest daughter of the 
late Mr Daniel Fraser, accountant there. 

4. At Haddington, the Rev. Dr M‘Crie, of Ed- 
inburgh, to Mary, daughter of the Rev. Robert 
Chalmers, Haddington. 

5. At Abbeyhill, Mr George Macdonald, Stock- 
bridge, to Jessie, third daughter of Thomas Mil- 
ler, . extractor of records, Register House. 

8. At Drummond Castle, Gilbert John Heath- 
cote, Esq. M.P eldest son of Sir Gilbert Heath- 
cote, Bart. M.P. to the Hon. Clementina Drum- 
mond Burrell, eldest daughter of the Right Hon. 
Lord and Lady Gwydyr. 

— Atthe Manse of Kingsbarns, Andrew Cor- 
storphan, Esq. to Margaret B. Ramsay, daughter 
of the late Rev. James Ramsay, minister of Mad- 
derty, Perthshire. 

— At Perth, John Ballendene, Esq. writer, 
Perth, to Mary, second daughter of the late Capt. 
James Menzies, of the Royal Perthshire militia. 

9. At 12, Cassells’ Place, Leith Walk, Alexan- 
der Watson, Esq. wine-merchant, Leith, to Eliza 
Wood, niece of John Veitch, Esq. 

10. At St George’s Chapel, York Place, Dun- 


can M‘Coll, Esq. Surgeon, R.N. Huntly, to Loui-. 


sa Benjafield, youngest daughter of the late John 
Arnaud, Esq. of London. 

11.. At Pjtmedden, near Aberdeen, William 
Shand, Esq. of Arnhall, in Kincardineshire, to 
Christina, eldest daughter of Alexander Innes, 
Esq, of Pitmedden. 


Croal, Polburn. 

— At Anstruther, John Galloway, Esq. ship- 
owner, Hillhousefield, Leith, to Mrs Margaret 
Miller, widow of the late i Miller, Esq. 
ship-owner, Anstruther. 

16. At Kincraig, Colonel Hugh Fraser, of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service, to Mrs Came- 
pot gad of Capt. Allan Cameron of the Bengal 

tillery. 

— At Old Montrose, Andrew Dalgairns, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Charlies G: i, 


Esq. 

17. At Haddington, Mr John Macdonald, iron- 
monger, Edinburgh, to Jane, third daughter of the 
late Hay Walker, merchant, Haddi n. 

18. At Berbeth, Lieut.-Colonel the Hon, Frede- 
rick Cathcart, late his Majesty’s Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Germanic Confederation, and se- 
cond son of William, Earl of Cathcart, K.T. to 
Miss Jean Macadam of Craigengillan. 

— At Aberdeen, the Rev. Alex. Irving, of Dun- 
nottar, to Jessy, daughter of Peter Nicol, Esq. 
Aberdeen. 

22. At Liverpool, Alex. John Graeme, Esq. R. 
N. son of Colonel Greme of Inchbrakie, to El- 
leonora, second daughter of John Johnson, Esq. 
Liverpool. 

23. At Gogar-Bank, John Mill, Esq. merchant 
in Edinburgh, to Mrs S. C. Somerville. 

— At Athelstaneford Mains, Mr James Walker, 
Whitelaw, to Jane, eldest daughter of Andrew 
Sommerville, Esq. 

— At Lochmaben, William Cruickshank, Esq. 
of Trailflatt, to Elizabeth, third daughter of Da- 
vid Carruthers, Esq. London. 

— At No. 58, Northumberland Street, George 
Dalziel, Esq. W.S. to Charlotte, daughter of Da- 
vid Pearson, Esq. 

— At Kinlochmoidart, Henry Wight, Esq. ad- 
vocate, to Margaret, fourth daughter of Lieut.- 
Colonel Robertson M‘Donald of Kinlochmoidart. 

30. At Newington, Mr Andrew Wilkie, gold- 
smith, to Jane, fourth daughter of the late Mr 
John Musgrave. 

— At Leith, Mr Thomas Millons, wood-mer- 
chant, Port-Hopetoun, Edinburgh, to Miss Agnes 
Scott, daughter of the late Peter Scott, Esq. mer- 
chant, Leith. 

— At Quarryford, Mr F. Somner, West Morris- 
ome > Jessy, daughter of Mr John Usher, Quar- 
ryford. 

31. At Dumfries, Andrew Scott, . W.S. to 
Mary Anne, daughter of William Affleck, Esq. of 
Liverpool. 

Lately. John Campbell Colquhoun of Killer- 
mont, Esq. to the Hon. Henrietta Maria Powys, 
eldest daughter of the late Lord Lilford. 


DEATHS, 

March 18. At Mhow, Bombay Presidency, 
Jane Rebecca, wife of Capt. Worthy, of the 18th 
Regiment of Native Infantry, and the eldest 
daughter of Joseph Hume, Esq of Upper Char- 
lotte Street, Fitzroy Square, London. 

April 6. At Hyderabad, George Gleig, M.D. of 
the medical department, Madras, son of the Eev. 
George Gleig, Arbroath. 

9. At Bushjre, on the Persian Gulf, Jane 
Lilias, wife of Capt. D, Wilson, Political Resi- 
dent at Bushire, and daughter of the late Profes- 
sor Young, of Glasgow. 

14. Near Calcutta, of cholera morbus, James 
Douglas, Esq. of Burnbrae, county of Dumbar- 
toi 


n. : 

50. On his passage from Bombay to Britain, 
Lieut. Alex. Ore, Hon. East India Company’s Ser- 
vice, second son of John Ore, Esq. one of the Ma- 
gistrates of Nairne. 

May 6. At sea, Mr William Black, surgeon of 
his Majesty’s ship Chanticleer. 

26. At Bombay, Andrew Elphinstone, only son 
of Captain W. C. Clarke, of his Majesty’s re- 
giment of foot. 

30. On board the ship Cumberland, on his 
passage to Britain, Colonel David Newall, of the 
Hon, East India Company’s Service, son of the 
tote Joho Newall, Esq. of Barskeoch and Earls 

Ts 











Raxtish, wife of the Rev a Lyon chaplain ha 
ode tot 
16, At Paraigo, B “nfs in South 
near Buenos n 
Stewart Duncan Cam: aa 


America, » mer- 
chant there, son of John Campbell, Esq. 


lerk to 
7. At Jamaica, James, youngest son 
late Mr Alex. Forrester, writer in Stirling. 
20. On his passage to the Cape, in the ship So- 
| he ly recovery of his health, Lieut.-Col. 
Grant, of the East India Company’s 

service, on the Madras establishment. 
July. At Malta, Anne V. Filder, youngest 
of Mee pm Filder, Esq. Deputy Com- 


12. At Trinidad de Cuba, aged 24, James Ro- 
bertson, Esq. eldest son of the Rev. James Mait- 
» minister of Livingston. 
Aug. 8. At Smyrna, J. K. Fisher, Esq. resident 
. of Messrs Kerr, Black, and Fisher, of 
ity. 
en At Jamaica, Dr William Meikle, late of 


1l. At Port Royal, Jamaica, of the yellow fe- 
ver, in the 2vth year of his age, the Hon. Mat- 
thew St Clair, lieutenant in the 84th regiment, 
second son of Lord St Clair. 

16. At the Manse of Evie, Orkney, the Rev. 
John Duguid, minister of the parish of Evie and 


20. At No, 14, East Cumberland Street, Mrs 


24. At Tuscambia, United States, America, 
Mrs Fowler, wife of A. W. Mitchell, 


D. 

25. At Hutchesontown, Glasgow, in the 82d 
year of his ages Robert Douglas, Esq. a native of 
Aberdeen. He resided in the West Indies and on 
the Mosquito Shore, for nearly fifty years, and for 
a iod held the office of Treasurer of the 

settlement in the Bay of Honduras. 

26. At Leith, Mr William Thomas Craigie, 

it there. 


merchan ‘ 
— At Colinsburgh, Mr John Wallace, late of 
Rirics Mill. 


27. At Aberdeen, John Stuart of Inchbreck, 
Professor of Greek in the Marischal College. 
— At Kinross, Kobert Marshall, writer in Kin- 


ross. 

— At the Manse of Kelso, Mrs Grey, aged 68, 
relict of George Grey, Esq. 

29. At Kelly House, Christian Dalhousie, young- 
est daughter of the Hon. Colonel John Ramsay. 

— At Eldin, near Edinburgh, Susan, daughter 
of Sir James W. Moncrieff, Bart. aged 12 years. 

— At her house, North Castle Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Arnott, relict of James Arnott, Esq. 
Arbikie, Forfarshire, 


7 


> 


_— At Mon Street, Edinburgh, Mary Law- 
rie, eldest ter of the iate Mr Alex. Lawrie, 


_ At Balruddery, Patrick, aged 12 years, fifth 
son of the late James Webster, Esq. of Balrud- 


— At Le Mans, Department de la Sarthe, 
France, Colonel Keith Young, formerly of the 


31. At Ruthven House, Miss Oliphant, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Alex. Oliphant, minister of 


— At Gogar Burn, Mrs Ogilvy of Gogar Burn. 
Sept. 1. At St Andrews, Mrs Margaret Tod, re- 
Net of Mr Thomas Carstairs, merchant there. 


2. At w, Mrs Macalister of Balinakil, re- 
lict of John lister, Esq. of Balinakil, Argyll- 


— At Stornoway, Miss Mary Mackenzie, sister 
of the late Colonel Colin Mackenzie, in her 80th 


year. 

— At Jedburgh, aged three years, John, only 
child of the deceased A. Turnbull, Esq. late Pro- 
curator Fiscal for the county of Roxburgh. 

3. At Wykeham, Hants, George Mackonochie, 
Esq. Lieut.-Colonel of the Hon. India Com- 
pany’s 5th Regiment of Native Infantry. 

— At George Street, Edinburgh, Miss Harriet 
Catharine Jones, eldest daughter of the late Hon. 
Mrs A. A. Hely Hutchinson, by her first husband, 
John Alexander Jones, Esq. 

— At Wooden, Roxburghshire, Lieut.-Colonel 
7 M slate of the Hon. East India Compa- 
ny . 


Deaths. 





Dee. 
5. At Dumfries, George Walter Maxwell, Esq. 


of Carruchan, aged 22 years. 

— At Ar in Tuscany, Mrs Catherine 
Mercer, daughter of the late Major James Mercer, 
of Aberdeen, and wife of Major William West, 
late of 3d royal veteran battalion. 

4. At Bull Park Pen, Jamaica, Robert Alex, 
Muir, Esq, of Fair Prospect, in that island. 

5. At Greenock, Major James Campbell, late of 
the 79th Regiment. 

6. At Montrose, Robert Crabb, Esq, M.D. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Stirling, overseer 
of the city works. 

7. Of a fever and apoplexy, brought on by the 
effects of a coup de soleil, John Mackie Leslie, 
Esq. of Huntingdon, only eleven weeks after his 
marriage, to his cousin the daughter of Dr Mackie 
of Bath. This lamented individual was educated 
in the University of Edinburgh, and highly 
esteemed by its most eminent professors and lite- 
rary men. 

— At Edinburgh, Katherine, younge daughter 
of Sir G. S. Mackenzie of Coul, Bart. 

— At Falkirk, Mr Robert Keir, only son of Mr 
Peter Keir, watchmaker. 

— At Horsburgh Castle. near Peebles, Sarah 
Anderson, wife of Mr William Laidiaw. 

— At Kirkness, Mrs Douglas Clephan of Kirk- 
ness. 

— At his house, Hill Square, the Rev. George 
More, aged 83. 

— At Musselburgh, Mrs Margaret Donaldson, 
relict of the late Mr Donaldson, land-surveyor. 

8. At ym George Imiach, Esq. son of 
Lieut.-Colonel Henry Imlach, Military Auditor- 
General, Bengal. 

— At Demerara, Mr Hugh Gordon, eldest son 
of the late Captain Robert Gordon, of Inver Car- 
ron. 

9. At Belnaboddach, Mrs Farquharson of Bel- 
naboddach, in her 64th year. 

10. At Sorrowlessfield, Mr Hugh Jeffrey. 

— At London, in her 84th year, Mrs Christian 
Drummond, eldest daughter of the late William 
Drummond, Esq. of Cailendar, Strathearn. 

— At London, Ugo foscolo, an Italian gentle- 
man and scholar, who had resided for several years 
there, and was well known to the whole circle of 
English Literati. Foscolo was not only a distin- 
guished classic, but a man of very considerable 
genius and general attainments. His memory was 
so remarkably tenacious that he seemed hardly to 
have forgotten any author whose works he had 
ever read. In his own language he was an elegant 
and fertile poet; and his style in prose was of the 
highest order, refined and nervous. His principal 
production, the translation of Dante, is finished, 
and in the hands «f a publisher; and we also learn 
that he has leic seven books of Homer transia- 
ted. During his residence amongst us, Signor 
Foscolo wrote a great deal on miscellaneous sub- 

jects, and contributed essays, criticisms, &c. &c, 
to several of the most eminent periodical publica- 
tions of the time. His manners were striking; 
and he always, in conversation’and action, dis- 
played a degree of vivacity and energy which, in 
our colder climate, and with our more phlegmatic 
temperament, seemed to border on restlessness 
and want of due command over his feelings or 
passions. In short, he might have been consi- 
dered as nearly resembling the character of his 
countryman, Jacopo Ortis. He lived freely and 
thoughtlessly, and died, we fear, in but indiffer- 
ent circumstances, though the kindness of friends 
soothed his latter hours of sickness, sorrow, and 
death. The disease to which he fell a victim was 
dropsy. He underwent an operation some weeks 
before; but on the second occasion, his constitu- 
tion was so enfeebled, that nature refused toclose 
the incision, and he died in spite of every effort 
which medical skill could devise to prolong his 
existence. 

11. At Edinburgh, Mrs Ann Irving, wife of A. 
R, Carson, LL.D. Rector of the High School. 

— At Castle Ward, the Right Hon. Nicholas, 
Lord Viscount Bangor, in his 78th year. 

12. At Dumfries, Miss Margaret Dickson, 
daughter of the deceased John Dickson, Esq. 
some time of Conheath. 

— Suddenly, at Brechin, Mr Joseph Taylor, 
Jate minister of the congregation at Lockerby, in 
connexion with the United Associate Synod. 

13. At No, 23, Windsor Street, William Henry, 
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the infant son of William Henry Murray, Esq, of 
the Theatre Royal, 

13. At his house, Ludgate Street, London, Jo- 
seph Mawman, Esq. in his 64th year. 

— At the Manse of Boharm, Mrs Penelope 
Cowie, wife of the Rev. Lewis W. Forbes. 

— At Millheugh, Miss Helen Millar, daughter 
of the late John Millar, Esq. Professor of Law in 
the University of Glasgow. . 

14. At North Berwick, Alexander Craig, mill- 


wright. 
iz At Inchbrayock Cottage, Mrs Margaret 
Scott, relict of Archibald Scott, Esq. of Dunin- 


ald. 

15. At the Bridge of Allan, near Stirling, Mr 
Nathaniel Anderson, late of the Assembly Rooms, 
George Street, Edinburgh. 

16. At Gardner’s Crescent, Mr Robt. Aitken. 

17. At fer mp ms Place, Leith, Mrs Margaret 
Drysdale, wife of Mr Thomas Allan. 

18. At Devonshire Place, Shirley Common, near 
Southampton, of consumption, the Rev. Robert 
Pollok, A.M. aged 28 years, author of the sublime 
and beautiful poem, recently published, entitled, 
«* The Course of Time.” 

— At Cumming Street, Pentonville, London, 
James Gordon, Esq. 

Ke At Amsterdam, Robert Ogg, Esq. merchant 
there. 

— At Kirkeudbright, Mrs Katharine Gordon, 
daughter of the deceased Alexander Gordon, Esq. 
of Carleton, and relict of John Nairne, Esq. wri- 
ter there. 

— At Kelso, Mr William Robertson, surgeon. 

19. At Carbrook House, we oa Mrs Isa- 
bella Erskine, wife of Lieut.-Col. Patrick Tytler, 
and daughter of the late Lord Alva. 

— At Murthly Castle, Clementina, youngest 
daughter of Sir George Stewart of Grandtully, 
Bart. 

— At Naples, Sir John Nesbitt, Bart. of Dean. 

20. At Bagniers de Luchon, in the Pyrenees, 
Wiiliam Augustus Cunninghame, Esq. son of Sir 
William Augustus Cunninghame of Milncraig, 
Bart. 

— At Norwich, during the Musical Festival, 
M. Kiesewetter, the celebrated violin p'ayer. 

21. At Greenock, Quinten Leitch, Esq. aged 
fifty-three. 

— At Douglas, Isle of Man, Anne, the wife of 
James Shaw, Esq. of Birmingham. 

— At Glenlyon House, Donald Stewart, Esq. 
of Glencribisdale. 

22. At the house of her son-in-law, Captain 
Anderson, Queen Street, Mrs Elizabeth Thom- 
son, widow of Captain Thomson, of the East In- 
dia Company’s service. 

— At Dunbar, Mrs Isabella Forrest, wife of 
Mr James Miller, senior, merchant there. 

— At Kelso, Mr Joseph Henderson, draper, 
aged 76. 

25. At Tynron Manse, the Rev. James Wilson, 
lately minister of Tynron. 

— At Gelston Castle, James, ofly son of Wil- 
liam Maitland, Esq. of Auchlane. 

— At his residence, Convamore, Ireland, Lord 
Viscount Kennismore, M.P. for the county of 
Cork. His Lordship died suddenly of apoplexy. 

_— At Kelvinhead, Hugh Baird, Esq. civil en- 
gineer. 

25. At Clifton, Mrs Helen Allan, relict of John 
Robertson, Esq. late of Chesterhall. 

— At James's Place, Leith, Mr James Hardie, 
senior. 

— At Langhouse, Robert Macfie, Esq. mer- 
chant in Greenock. 

— At London, by the rupture of a blood-vessel, 
— Lyon, Esq. S.S.C. Broughton Place, Edin- 

urgn. 

2 At London, Stafford Lightburne, Esq. Lieu- 
tenant-General in the army. 

— At London, Isabella, youngest daughter of 
the late Mr Johnston, Yardheads, Leith. 

28. At Harlaw, Essex, aged 85, A. Parkins, 
Esq. who held for fifty years the office of Solici- 
tor to his Majesty’s Post-office. 

29. At Woodside, near Elgin, Lieut.-Colonel 
Alexander Grant, late of the Royal African Colo- 
nial Corps. 

50. At Barnyhill, Peter Sandilands, Esq. of 
Barnyhill. : 

— At his house, Nottinghill Terrace, Major- 
Genera! Littelius Butrell; of the East India Com- 





pany’s service, aged 75, Of which 53 years were 
a entre military ae in India. ; . 
pedo late Alexander Maitland, Esq. of Gimmera 
mills, 

Oct. 1. At Hillside Creseent, Jane, third 
ter of the late Alexander Ae 

— At Glasgow, the Rev. W illis, lately 
minister in Stifling. 

— At her house in Hertford Street, May Fair, 
London, Catherine, Countess Dowager of Liver- 
pool, in the yf of her age. 

— At the advanced age of 107 — John 
Salter, a veteran pensioner of Chelsea College. 
in _— was present at the battle of Culloden, 
in 6, 

— At Falkirk, in the prime of life, Maria 
Browne, spouse of Mr J. Crawford of Howkerse, 
merchant in Falkirk, much regretted. 

2. At Comrie, Elizabeth, wife of Mr Peter M% 
Farlane, much regretted. 

— At the Manse of Inverary, 95, the Rev. 
Paul Fraser, D.D. minister of Inverary, the fa- 
ther of the Church of Seotland. 

3. At Alloa, in the 50th year of his age, Mr G. 
Strathie, surgeon. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Catharine Balfour, re- 
lict of Thomas Junor, Esq, late of the Property 
Tax-office. 

4. At the ~y Duchess of Manchester's, 
Berkeley Square, London, the Right Hon. Lord 
—— Montagu, brother to the Duke of Man- 
chester. 

‘ =a Claremont Street, Mr David Maegibbon, 
uilder. 

— At St Andrews, Elizabeth Tod, wife of John 
Buddo, Esq. writer there. 

5. At Muirton, Miss Alexa Watson, daughter 
of James Watson, Esq. deceased, late of Rhynd, 
Perthshire. 

— The Right Hon. William Townshend Mul- 
~~ Baron Ventry of Burnham, in the county of 

erry. 

oa Xt Greenpark, Linlithgowshire, Chas. Grant, 
only son of Charles Grant, Esq. of Greenpark, 
aged 16 years. 

— At Coekenzie, Charles, infant son of Mr H. 
F. Cadell. 

6. At Cumnock, Mrs Regina Cameron, relict 
of the late Daniel Cameron, Esq. 

— At Sheerness, in the 23d year of his age, 
Charles, youngest son of the late Mr John Mac- 
tavish, writer, Canongate, Edinburgh. 

7. At Papecastle, near Cockermouth, J. H. 
Mansfield, fifth son of the late James Mansfield, 
Esq. of Midmar. 

— At Thurdistott, in the county of Caithness, 
Margaret Traill, daughter of the late Rev. Geo. 
Traill, of Hobister, D.D. 

— At 18, Walker Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Sine 
lair of Forss. 

— At Dundee, David Cook, Esq. merchant, in 
the 87th year of his age. 

— At Dunblane, Mr James Lorimer, jun. of 
the firm of Lorin-er and Howden, merchants in 
Edinburgh. 

— At Wilderness Park, Lady Caroline Stew- 
. re ef me R. Sevet Esq. “y P. oe = — = 

y of Londonderry, and youngest daug o! 
Marquis and Marchioness of Camden. 

‘ 8. At 15, Melville Street, Miss Barbara Play- 
‘air. 

— Mr William Henderson, the celebrated per- 
former on the German flute. 

— At Edin h, Mr Thomas Howison, aged 
28, seventh son of the late Rev. Alex. Howison, 
of Auchtergaven, Perthshire. 

9. At Cheltenham, the lady of Hurt Sitwell, 


10. At Holmbush, the seat of Thomas Broad- 
wood, Esq. Walter Garcias, third son of Alexan- 
der Mundell, Esq. of Great George Street, West, 
minster. 

— At Eller House, near Cartmel, Lancashire, 
Mr Francis Webster, of Kendal, architect, and 
one of the aldermen of that h. He was the 
sole inventor of the machinery by which almost 
every description of mouldings can be t 
in marble or stone with greater accuracy than 
manual labour, in which he carried on a very ex- 
tensive business. 

— Suddenly, at Manchester, George Douglas 
Mitchéll, Esq. merchant, Kirkaldy. 











770 Deaths. [Dee. 
U0 Aster resitenae, Weston Ledge, Bath, Har- 24. Captain James Coxwell, late Commander 
riet, relict of the late James Richard » Esq. the Lady Raffles East-Indiaman. " 

— At Richmond Hill, London, Lieut.-General 25. At No. 5, Great King Street, Grace, young. 
John Skinner. est daughter of Mr ‘Alex. Walker. 
— At Little Swinton, Berwickshire, Mr Wil- 26. At his house, Privy Garden, London, the 


liam Somervail, formerly farmer at Gorgie, near 
Charles Shaw, 


burgh, in the 89th year of his 

11. At Wellington Square, Ayr, 

— At Leith, aged 95, Mrs Ann Crichton, relict 
of the late Mr Alexander Ogilvy, Leith. : 

— At Comely Bank, near Perth, Mrs Christian 

wife of Thomas , Esq. : 

12. At 41, Clerk Street, Mr Robert Davidson, 
of the Commercial Bank. 

— At Inverness, Capt. Edward Fraser, late of 
the East India Company’s Madras European regi- 
ment, fifth son of the late James Fraser, Esq. of 
Gorthleck, W.S. 

— At Borrowstounness, Janet, in the 16th year 
of her age, only daughter of the Rev. Dr Ren- 
nie, minister of that parish. 

13. Christian, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
James G: minister of Dalmeny. > 

— At h, — oe Martin, wife 
of Mr George Ewing, solicitor-at-law. 

— At the house Oe his father, Rear-Admiral 


Bowen, Ilfracombe, Devonshire, Captain John 


Bowen, R.N. ‘ ‘ 
14. At Edinburgh, Andrew Bogle, Esq. cashier 
to the al Bank of Scotland. 


— At Edinburgh, Elizabeth, wife of Dr — 

— At Traquair-House, Peeblesshire, aged 83, 
Charles Stewart, seventh Earl of Traquair, Lord 
Linton. His Lordship married Mary, daughter 
of George Ravenscroft, Esq. by whom he had 
Charles, now Earl of Traquair, born in 1781, un- 


15. At 21, Salisbury Street, Mrs Jean Nimmo, 
1 


«= uv Frank fort-on-the-Mayne, General Sir 
John Murray, Bart. Colonel of the 56th regiment. 
16. At 18, West Nicolson Street, Samuel Allen, 


surgeon, R.N. . 
— At London, aged 14, Mary Barratt Curtcis, 
only-child of Steuart Boone Inglis, Esq. Inver- 


es! 
17. At Melville Mill, aged 14 years and one 
month, Anne, third ae ap of Hugh MacCor- 
odale, Esq. Liverpool. 
aa. At Haddington, Miss Janet Blair, daughter 
of the late Rev. Archibald Blair, minister of the 
of Garvald, East-Lothian 


— At Ham, Surrey, Harriet, third daughter of 
General Gordon Forbes. 
— At Banff, George Robinson, Esq. Provost of 
Banff, in the 84th year of his : 
19. At Ragiagres, sottenly, r Hugh M‘Whir- 
leacher, 5 
—At Knockbdy, Campbelton, Elizabeth Porter, 


spouse to Lieut.-Colonel John Porter, 

20. At Langholm Manse, Mrs Agnes Sibbald, 
relict of Mr Henry Scott, late farmer at Deloraine, 
Selkirkshire. 

21, At Glasgow, Lieutenant Thomas Allan, 
half-pay 23d regiment R.W.F. 

— At her house, in the Royal Circus, Edin- 

» Mrs Duff, widow of the late Capt. George 


R.N. 

anit Dundee, Mary, wife of J. A. Baumbach, 
Esq. Gayfield Square, Edinburgh. 

24. At Hillhouse, Mr John Wilson, farmer, 

son of the late Archibald Wilson, Esq. 
ouse of Hill. 

— At Paris, the Right Hon. Francis Eyre Rat- 
eliffe Livi e, Earl of eT » Viscount 
Kinnaird. is Lordship was born in 1762, and 
is succeeded in his titles his eldest son, Tho- 
mas, now Earl of Newburgh, who married, 1817, 

third daughter of the Earl of Cassilis. 

— At St Andrews, Mrs Ann Irons, relict of Mr 
Charles Sibbald, merchant there. 

a” At Crosslee, William Stevenson, Esq. aged 


Right Hon. George, Earl of Pembroke and Mont. 
gomery, aged 68. He is succeeded by his eldest son, 
Robert Henry, now Earl of Pembroke, &c. who 
is married, and has children. 

27. At Warriston Crescent, Mrs Catharine Ful- 
ton, daughter of the Rev. David M‘Clellan, late 
minister of Beith, Ayrshire. 

— At Muirhouse, the Rev. Dr Davidson, for 
more than 20 years the senior minister of Edin- 
burgh. He was in his 81st year, and had been about 
50 years a minister of Edinburgh, during 41 of 
which he was one of the faithful and beloved pas- 
tors of the Tolbooth Church. With talents less 
fitted for the arena of debate, and with a meek 
and peaceful spirit, which recoiled alike from 
litical and polemical disputes, he was, during his 
whole course, an eminent example of ministerial 
fidelity, consistency of character, and Christian 
benevolence. His discourses were plain but neat 
expositions, richly studded with various illustra- 
tions of the scriptures. He delighted in leading 
his hearers to the gospel as the manifestation of 
the love of God, and as necessarily requiring in 
all who received it, holiness in heart, and purity 
in life. His own life was a true portraiture of the 
holy truths which he taught to others; and many. 
will mourn the departure of an affectionate and 
tried friend, and a generous benefactor. 

28. At No. 7, Cassels’ Place, Miss Jane Mait- 
land Smiton, youngest daughter of the late Mr 
Waiter Smiton. 

— At 58, Bernard Street, Leith, Mr Charles 
Thomson, wine-merchant, Edinbargh. 

29. At Ann Street, St Bernard’s, Agnes Menzies, 
ee daughter of Archibald Lundie, Esq. 

— Miss Johnston, senior, of Renny-hill. 

50. At ee: Charlotte Maria, infant 
daughter of Major Mackenzie Fraser. 

ov. 1. At Mitcham, Surrey, Lieut.-General 
Sir Henry Oakes, Bart. in the 72d year of his age. 

2. At Newington, Mrs Isabella Tanner, relict of 
the late Mr Joseph Moscrop, merchant, Berwick 
upon-T weed. 

5. At his seat of Airthrey, near Stirling, Sir 
Robert Abercromby. Sir Robert was at the head 
of the list of Generals. By his death the Governor. 
ship of Edinburgh Castle, and the Colonelcy of 
the 75th regiment, become vacant. 

Lately. At Devonport, William Bedford, Esq. 
Vice-Admiral of the White. This distinguislied 
officer was First Lieutenant of the Queen, 74, on 
the glorious Ist of June; and on Captain Keith of 
that ship dying of his wounds, was appointed by 
Sir Allan Gardner to be Captain in’ his room. 

— In Killarney, aged 76, the Right Hon. the 
Countess de Severac, sister to the late and aunt to 
the present Edrl of Kenmare. 

— At Twickenham, in the 14th year of her age, 
Lady Frances Caroline Douglas, fifth daughter of 
the tearquis and Marchioness of Queensberry. 

— At Bellerive, near Lausanne, in Switzer 
land, Mrs Madelina Susan Baird, wife of Captain 
Wynt Baird, R.N. 

— At the Manse of Edinkillie, near Forres, in 
the beginning of August, the Rev. Thomas Mac< 
farlane, minister of that parish. 

— At Long Island, near New York, William 
Arrot, Esq. merchant, son of Colin Arrot, Esq. 
of Clydebank. 

— At Manchester, in the 76th year of his age, 
Mr Charles Wheeler, original proprietor of the 
Manchester Chronicle. 

— At St Petersburgh, Paul Brookes, Esq. aged 
63, much respected by most zoologists as an inde- 
fatigable traveller in the pursuit of natural his- 


tory. or 
— Suddenly, at Plymstock, Lieut. David Wil- 


son, R.N. a brave officer, generally lamented, 
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